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PREFACE. 



-♦♦- 



Lest some explanation of the calling into existence of another 
school-book on English literature seem necessary, I would have 
it known how this little book came to be written. During 
some years^ experience as private teacher, I frequently inquired 
of others engaged in teaching whether there was any such work 
as I have tried to make this — a simple account of the lives of 
our greatest English writers and of their chief works. But I 
sought in vain. Most of the school text-books I found either 
too long or too dull to be used by young scholars, or so con- 
densed as to baffle much older readers. All one could do, 
therefore, was to use some book of selections as a basis for 
simple literature lessons, telling in story fashion something of 
the lives of the authors whose works contributed to the read- 
ing lessons ; for surely it is but natural that young people who 
can enjoy such selections should care to know the friends who 
wrote them. There are few of our really great writers who 
have not written something that young people can understand 
and love — from Shakespeare and Milton down to the " babies' 
laureate," Hartley Coleridge, or that king of song and story, 
Lewis Carroll So, after waiting long in vain for some other 
better fitted for it to undertake the task, I have tried, though 
with some diffidence, to supply the want felt by myself and 
others. _ ^ ^ ^^^^ .r^ 
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IV PREFACE. 

Young people can scarcely begin too early to learn the beauties 
of our English poets and prose writers — to enter the society 
so numerous and so gentle " of kings and statesmen lingering 
patiently, not to grant audience but to gain it, in those plainly 
furnished and narrow ante-rooms, our bookcase shelves." 

If I have given any young folks a desire to wander further 
into the glorious world of which this book is but a glimpse, 
to use for themselves the golden key admitting to that world 
which all possess — the power to read — I shall be amply satis- 
fied. If, in addition to helping my young friends, I may have 
met the want felt by many another teacher, as by myself, of 
an easy introduction to the study of English literature, the 
purpose of this little book will be accomplished. 

A.. Li, S. 

SiDQWicK Hall, Newnham College, Cambridoe, 

October 1888. 
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CHAPTER I. 

WHAT WE MEAN BY ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

1. Many of those who read this book have probably learned 
some Latin, and have come upon the word litera, " a letter of 
the alphabet," and its plural literce, which, besides standing for 
"letters," has the singular meaning, "a letter," an epistle. 
You can easily see the connection between both these meanings 
and our English word literature. When we speak of " English 
literature," we mean the thoughts of English-speaking people 
put into words by the aid of letters ; or perhaps the word may 
have arisen because so much of the earliest literature was written 
in the form of letters — for example, most of the New Testament 
scriptures are epistles or letters, and they may be considered some 
of the first and purest specimens of that kind of writing. 

2. We may use the words "English literature" in one or other 
of two meanings. We may mean by English literature every- 
thing that was ever written in manuscript or printed in type in 
the English language ; even private letters to our friends, and 
daily newspapers, might be included in this meaning. But the 
other and higher meaning is the one more usually denoted by 
the words — not all that has ever been written in the English 
language, but only that part of it which will never grow old, 
which will always live, always be read and read again by gen- 
eration after generation of English-speaking people over the 
world as long as any exist. The story of our country's acfe — 
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that story which is being made year by year, abroad on the 
battle-field, at home in Parliament, and in our national life — 
we may read in English history ; the history of the nation's 
thoughts and feelings, which find expression in song and story, 
is told in our English literature. 

3. A great nation like England has not only a grand history 
— and we must all remember that each of us by his or her in- 
dividual life and work is helping to make that history — but also 
a grand and noble literature, numbering many books and names 
that will never be forgotten. And it is from such books that we 
get noble thoughts and good counsel to make us worthy citizens. 
Hundreds of years have come and gone since Chaucer wrote his 
Canterbury Tales, since Wiclif translated the Bible into English, 
since Spenser wrote his Faerie Queene and Shakespeare his 
beautiful plays ; yet those books are still remembered, still read. 
They never decay nor grow old, but, like the rocky shores of 
England, or the rugged mountains of Scotland, they still endure, 
showing no trace of the ravages of time. 

4. If you are an English boy or girl, and live in London, you 
have only to go to the British Museum Library, and there you 
may see room after room, with shelves all round up to the lofty 
ceilings, crowded with thousands of volumes, to which every year 
new books are added. Scottish boys and girls may see the same 
at the Advocates' Library in the Parliament House in Edinburgh ; 
and some other towns in Great Britain, and many in America, 
have also great libraries, where all the books and newspapers ever 
published are stored for the benefit of the British people and 
their American cousins. If you are a wise boy or girl, you will 
resolve to know more than the mere outside of these books ] 
but you will also see that it would be impossible, even in the 
longest lifetime, to learn the contents of anything like the whole 
or even the greater part of them. You will rather set about 
finding out which are most worthy to be read — most likely to help 
their reader to a good and useful life — which, in fact, of all 
those books are the best and noblest of our English literature. 

5. To do this, you will need to know a little about their 
writers, and how the books came to be written; and as you 
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grow older, you will be more and more able to choose out the 
books most likely to do you good, and to give you pleasure in 
your leisure hours. In the following chapters you -will find some 
help, but you must always try to learn more about the books 
of which you read from some older friend who has studied 
them, and can tell you about them, until you are old enough to 
read them for yourselves ; and so bit by bit you will be making 
acquaintance with English literature. 



CHAPTER IL 
CELTIC LITERATURE. 



1. Although every British boy and girl may learn to write, 
and although every one may learn to put down on paper what he 
thinks and feels, so that others may read it, it is not every one, 
but only a very few in each age, who can write a really good 
book — a book that will always live and be read. Nay, in some 
ages of our country's history there has not been a single very 
great book written ; there has not lived a single man or woman 
wise enough to write one of the truly great works of English 
literature. It seems, indeed, as if a very wise and clever 
writer were God's special messenger — like the prophets of old 
whom God sent from time to time to his chosen people Israel 
to teach them how to live rightly and wisely. God gives the 
message; the great writer only delivers it. Such a message 
is a very special gift. Just as in Hebrew times there were 
some bom to be warriors, others to be priests, others chroniclers, 
and only a few to be prophets or sweet singers, like King David, 
so it is in every age and in every country. 

2. The earliest literature of our land is not English but Celtic. 
You all know that long, long ago, while Britain was a great 
forest, with swamps or morasses here and there, and wild beasts 
prowling beneath the forest trees, the only inhabitants were savage 
tribes who painted their bodies (hence some of them were called 
Picts, or painted men), and lived by hunting and fishing. But 
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by-and-by a people called Celts came over, perhaps from France, 
and took possession of the country. These Celts were divided 
into two great families — the Gaels, whose descendants still 
dwell in Ireland and in the Hiorhlands of Scotland, and speak 
Erse and Gaelic ; and the Cymri, the ancestors of the Welsh. 
Each of these two families was divided into clans ; and often 
those clans would fight with each other, or. with another race 
from Germany called Teutons, who crossed the sea and tried 
to drive the Celts out of Britain. 

3. Now there was no printing in those days ; and if there 
was any writing, it was only of a very rough kind, on the bark 
of trees or on stones — those large Druid stones which are still 
to be seen in some parts of the island. How, then, did those 
people keep account of their history 1 All the history, all the 
literature of those Celts, was a kind of rough poetry which was 
handed down from father to son, not in writing, but by memory. 
Those who made and sang these songs were called Bards. They 
were the singers as well as the poets of the nation, first putting 
into words the thoughts and feelings of the people, then sing- 
ing the songs to the music of their harps, and sometimes teach- 
ing them to the people. 

4. Besides their quick temper, their great love of the beauti- 
ful, and their wild fancies, which the Irish, the Welsh, and the 
Highland people have inherited from their Celtic forefathers, 
the Celts had a great admiration for brave deeds; and most 
of the Celtic poetry that has come down to us consists of 
stories of battles and warlike deeds. One of the longest pieces 
tells of the great Gaelic Battle of Gabhra, which was fought 
about the year 284. Part of it is a beautiful lament, in which 
a bard Fergus tells his father, the great chief Fingal, of the 
death of Fingal's grandson Oscar, son of Ossian. 

5. Another long Celtic poem, of ninety-seven stanzas, called 
the Gododin, is full of laments for the Cymric chiefs who fell 
in the great struggle with the Teutons, who came over and 
conquered Britain, and from whom we English and Lowland 
Scots are descended. It was a terrible battle, that battle of 
Cattraethe, fought in Yorkshire thirteen hundred years ago. All 
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the tribes joined, and the battle lasted for a week. The Celts 
fought very bravely, but they were defeated, and three hundred 
and sixty of their chiefs were left dead on the battlefield. The 
most famous Celtic warrior chiefs were two — Urien, lord of the 
north, and Arthur, the leader in the south. 

6. Around each of these two chiefs was gathered a band of 
bards, many- of whom were also warriors; and it is from frag- 
ments of their poems that we learn of those terrible times, of 
their failing hopes, and finally of the slaughter and downfall of 
their race, until at last their spirit was broken and they coHild 
sing no more. One of Arthur's bards, Merlin, still lived on 
for some time, a mad old man driven distracted by the horrible 
sights he had seen, singing sad, mournful songs, until one day 
he was found lying dead by a river's side. 

7. When the^ struggle ended, the country was no longer that 
of the Celts but that of their conquerors, the Teutons, a people 
from the north of Germany. The principal tribe of these 
Teutons was the Englisc or Angles, so we find them calling the 
country Angle-land or England, and themselves English. 



CHAPTER III. 

EABLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

1. As the .Gaelic and the Cymric Celts had been driven to 
the mountainous parts of Britain — Wales, the Highlands of 
Scotland, Ireland, and a few to Cornwall and the Isle of Man 
— ^while the Angles or Englisc took possession of the rest of 
Britain, we have no longer a Celtic literature, but what we 
may call First or Early English, written in a language so 
different from th^ English we now use, that it is almost as 
difficult to read as a foreign tongue. The Celts have left us 
their love of the beautiful; but perhaps it was the Teutons 
that brought into our literature and our national character the 
strong love and struggle for whatever is good, and right, and 
God-like, that is the pride and strength of our country and its 
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literature. At least we see this love of right more distinctly 
in Early English than in Celtic literature. 

2. The earliest English literature we have is a Scandinavian 
story or saga, as it is called — the Story of Beovmlf. It tells how 
Beowulf, a young Norwegian viking, tall and strong as a young 
oak, goes to Denmark and frees the king from the attacks of a 
monster which dwells at the bottom of a lonely lake, and which 
every night has stalked into the king's banqueting-hall, and, 
seizing thirty of the sleeping knights, has carried them off and 
devoured them. In the second part of the story we are told 
how Beowulf killed a fiery dragon which had long wasted his 
land, and guarded a great treasure in its cave. But in the 
struggle Beowulf was fatally wounded by the dragon's poisoned 
fangs, and, dying, left the treasure to his people, who sang a 
song of mourning for their beloved chief, a king among men, 
and the mildest and kindest of rulers. The scenery of Beo- 
wulf's adventures is very like that around Whitby in Yorkshire. 
Perhaps it is an old Scandinavian story brought over by the 
English and put into Early English verse. 

3. Parts of the poem, Beowulf seem to show that the English 
were already Christians. A few of the Celts had been Christians, 
and had instructed some of the new settlers in their belief. At 
a later time, St. Augustine came from Rome and taught the 
English in the south. Religious houses or mission-stations were 
established throughout the country, where good men and women 
lived and told the people around them about God and his com- 
mands, and tried to make them followers of Christ. Such houses 
became the centres of light and also of English literature ; for 
those who dwelt there had learned to love reading and study, 
and had more time for it than the poor ignorant people, who had 
to work in the fields often all day long. And yet, strangely 
enough, it was one of those same field-workers, a poor untaught 
farmer or ploughman, who wrote one of the first and noblest 
songs in our Early English literature. He had been converted 
by the good nuns of Whitby, at the head of whom was Mother 
Hilda, a noble woman, whom all in her house loved. 

4. One night this ploughman, whose name was Caedmon, was 
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at a feast, and as usual after supper the harp was passed round 
among the guests, and each sang in turn some song in praise of 
their heathen gods — Thor, the god of thunder, and Odin, the 
father of the gods ; Freya, the goddess of youth and love, and 
Baldur, the young god of spring. At last it came to Caedmon's 
turn. He had heard of a God greater than these, and CQuld no 
longer sing of heathen gods ; but he had not yet learned a song 
of his Creator, so, sad and in silence, he left the hall, and, going 
to the stable, spent the night there, guarding the horses of the 
guests from the wolves and bears that still prowled in English 
forests. While thinking of this great God of whom the good 
nuns had told him, and wishing he could sing a song worthy of 
the Almighty Maker, Caedmon fell asleep. 

5. In his dreams there came to him a messenger who bade 
him sing. " What shall I sing?" asked Caedmon. " Sing of how 
God made all things," was the reply. While he still dreamed, 
the verses came to him; and when he awoke, remembering 
the dream-song, he wrote it down, adding more about God the 
Creator of all things and his love and power. Then going 
to the priory, he told Mother Hilda of his dream, and showed 
her the verses he had made. The good people of the house saw 
that God had given this poor farmer the gift of song ; and, to try 
him, they told him some more Bible stories, and asked him to put 
them into verse. Next day he returned with his task completed. 

6. From that time Caedmon lived in Mother Hilda's house, 

and made poetry and songs to win the people of his country to 

the love and service of God, putting into verse Old Testament 

stories, which we all hear as little children, of the Creation, of 

the sacrifice of Isaac, of Moses and the Israelites. Such beautiful 

lines as these he wrote of the three who passed through the 

fiery furnace, wherein 

"They unhurt 
Walked as in shining of the summer sun, 
When day breaks and the winds disperse the dew. " 

So he lived, until at last the God of whom he loved to sing sent 
for our poet, and happily and peacefully he passed away, as he 
himself said, ** in charity with all the servants of God." 
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7. While Caedmon was living at Whitby, a little boy was 
growing up in another religious house, at Wearmouth, near Dur- 
ham. He was only seven years old when he was placed there 
under the care of the good monks, and there he lived for three 
years. When he was ten, he was taken to Jarrow-on-Tyne, 
where he spent the rest of his life — fifty-two years. He was a 
bright little fellow, never grumbling at his lessons, though in 
those days there were no easy school-books with pictures and 
everything to help one, and no teachers who had learned to teach 
as well as to learn. Besides doing his lessons, little Bede — for 
that was his name — would have to help with the work in the 
house, in the garden, and in the fields. 

8. At nineteen years of age Bede became a deacon, and at 
thirty a priest. For a time he led the singing every day in th^ 
church, and soon began the great work of his life — the teaching 
of the children and students in the monastery schools. Re- 
membering how, as a little lad, he had had to labour his way 
to knowledge through great heavy volumes, the good master set 
himself to do this work once and for all for his pupils. Tak- 
ing first the information they wanted from those big books, he 
put it into small text-books which they could easily understand. 
One of these books was the first and, for long, the only English 
school-book that taught people about the world in which we 
live — about nature and her great laws. But Bede's greatest 
work was his Ecclesiastical History of tJie English People. 

9. In this Ecclesiastical (or Church) History, Bede told in the 
clearest and simplest way the story of his country from the 
landing of the English up to his own times. He was most 
anxious to write only what was true — what he had heard from 
friends in different parts of the country, or what he had seen 
himself. He tells us a great deal about Augustine and the 
first missionaries in England, and how the different kingdoms 
of England became Christian. The History ends with a list of 
the forty-five useful books which Bede had written, and a 
prayer that the writer may at some time or another appear 
before Christ, the fountain of all wisdom. 

10. Besides his books, Bede left behind him the memory of 

(853) 
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a pure, beautiful, faithful life, and his influence was still felt 
by his pupils and friends throughout the land. He had gath- 
ered around him in Jarrow as many as six hundred students, 
who loved " the venerable Bede," as he has been called, more as 
a father than as a teacher. One of these pupils, Cuthbert, wrote 
a letter to a schoolfellow telling of the peaceful death of " our 
father and master," whom God loved, and how up to the very 
end he faithfully did his work. He was dictating to one of his 
pupils a translation of the Gospel oi St. John, and was eager to 
finish it while he still had breath to do so. On the morning of 
his death, one chapter still remained undone. He bade the boy 
take his pen and write quickly. At last the boy said, " Dear 
master, there is yet one sentence not written." "Write quickly," 
was the answer. Soon afterwards the boy said, " The sentence 
is now written: it is ended." He replied, " It is well; you have 
said the truth. It is ended." And then on the pavement of his 
little cell, praising God, he breathed his last, and so departed 
to the heavenly kingdom. 

11. Bede died in 735, and in the same year Alcuin, another 
famous scholar, as eager as Bede to do God's work, was bom. 
But as he spent most of his time abroad with the Frankish 
king Charles the Great (or Charlemagne), we do not hear so 
much of him. There were many other good and wise men in 
England, and some of their sacred songs are preserved in what is 
called the "Exeter Book," which belongs to the library of Exeter 
Cathedral. One of these poets, Aldhelm of Malmesbury, used 
to go out with his harp as a gleeman, and, standing on the 
bridge, sing sacred songs so beautifully, that people who had 
slipped out of church to escape the sermon gathered round to 
listen to him. 

12. Nor must we forget the good king Alfred the Great, 

who tried in every way to educate his people, and wrote and 

translated many books for them. All the books of the time 

were either religious books, or sacred poetry, or histories and 

school-books; and all had the one purpose — to lead the people to 

a higher life and to a greater trust in God. Most of the writers 

were men who lived in the religious houses, away from the 
(863) 2, 
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temptations and stir of everyday English life. They wrote some- 
times in First English, and sometimes, though more rarely, in 
Latin. But an event was near which was to change the 
national life and the national language, — something which 
would knit the writers more closely with the daily life of the 
people around them, and bring forth two new kinds of writings 
— chronicles or. stories of the national life, and romances or stories 
of individual life. That event was the Norman Conquest. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OHRONIOLES AND ROMANCES. 

1. Although the Normans were, like the English, a Teutonic 
people, they had given up their own language after they settled 
in France, and spoke a kind of French — Norman-French, we 
call it. When William the Conqueror came over to England, 
he brought a number of Norman noblemen, who, of course, 
spoke their own language ; so French became for a time the 
language of the Court, the Parliament, the law courts, and the 
upper classes. But the great body of the English people still 
spoke their own language, and after a few years the Normans 
took to speaking English, though they kept a great many 
of their French words, which we still have in our English 
language. 

2. Before the two languages became one, however, books 
had to be written which both Normans and English could 
understand ; so it came that our histories or chronicles of 
England were written in Latin, which all educated people could 
read. These chronicles were records of history, generally kept 
by the monks of the monasteries. As each monk died, another 
would take up the work, writing down each event as it happened. 
One of these chroniclers was William op Malmesbury, who 
was born in 1095, nearly thirty years after the Battle of Hast- 
ings. He had charge of the library at Malmesbury, and seems 
to have studied hard and to have read and written a great deal 
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3. He wrote in Latin a History of England^ from the land- 
ing of the English under Hengist and Horsa on through the 
Norman Conquest to the time of Henry the First, and afterwards 
a continuation, relating events as they happened in his own 
time — the record of the civil war between Stephen and Maud, 
much of which he heard from his friend Robert of Gloucester, 
half-brother of Queen Maud, and other persons who visited 
Malmesbury. The History ends with the story of how Maud 
escaped from Oxford in the Christmas snows, she and her com- 
panions being dressed in white. William of Malmesbury also 
wrote some lives of the saints, and a History of English Bishops 
and Abbots. 

4. While William was writing his chronicles at Malmesbury, 
another monk, a Welshman, named Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
was living in the monastery of Monmouth. Like all Welsh- 
men, Geoffrey was very patriotic ; and he did not see why all 
the chronicles should begin with the coming over of the English, 
when his own people, the Celts, had had a long history before 
that time. So he set himself to gather together all the legends 
and stories of the old Celts and their chiefs ; and to make his 
work complete, wherever he came to a gap in the history, he 
invented names of British kings, and put down the length of 
their reigns, tracing those Celtic kings as far back as to a Roman 
named Brut or Brutus,^ great-grandson of -^neas. Prince of 
Troy, of whom the Latin poet Virgil ^ has written in the "-^neid." 

5. When Geoffrey came to tell of the struggle of the Celts 
with the Teutons, he did a very clever thing to prevent inquisi- 
tive readers from prying too closely into his facts and doubting 
the truth of his history. Instead of choosing as his hero Urien, 
prince of the north of Britain, about whom much was known, 
he told all his stories about Arthur, chief of the south, about 
whom very little had been related, and no one could tell whether 
the stories were true or not. Very likely Geoffrey never 



1 Brutus. Geoffrey tells us that he 
landed in Britain, and became the first 
king; and that the country was called, 
after him, Brutania or Britannia. 



2 Virgil, bom 70 b.o. ; died 19 b.c. Be- 
sides the "Mneidy" he wrote "Georgics" 
and "Eclogues." 
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meant his readers to believe all his stories of King Arthur. 
But every one likes to read them, and many later English 
writers have borrowed stories from Geoffrey of Monmouth's 
Chronicle. Shakespeare borrowed the stories of King Lear and 
Cymbeline, and Milton his story of Sabrina ;^ while our own 
poet-laureate, Tennyson, has told again some of those beautiful 
stories of KLing Arthur, whom Geoffrey makes a good man, a 
brave warrior, and a perfect knight, with great strength, and 
with courage enough to overcome every foe. 

6. You can easily imagine how such stories of brave knights 
would delight the Norman barons and their ladies. But many 
of the ladies found the Latin troubleson^e to read, so six years 
after the Chronicle had appeared, a writer named Wace^ brought 
out a version of it in French verse, which the Normans both in 
France and England eagerly read. Pilgrimages were made to 
Glastonbury to see the supposed tomb of Arthur; and many 
boys, besides the Prince Arthur of John's reign, were named 
after the hero of Geoflfrey's Chronicle. 

7. In the reign of Henry the Second there lived a wise man 
and clever writer named Walter Map, who had been educated 
as a clergyman. He began to think that Geoffrey's stories of the 
warlike deeds of King Arthur and his knights were not alto- 
gether good for the people of his time, and that men had fallen 
into the mistake of thinking that strength of body and victory 
in battle were the highest glories of life. Map admired Arthur 
and his knights, but he knew that something higher than mere 
physical strength and skill in warfare was needed to make a per- 
fect knight or a perfect man ; that the greatest glory of man- 
hood is righteousness — an unblemished purity of heart and life. 

8. So Map wrote another version of the Arthur legends, 
beginning with the story of the Holy Graal, the dish in which 
the lamb had been served at Christ's last passover with his dis- 
ciples, and which after his death had been used in washing his 



1 Sabrina, goddess of the river Severn ; 
grand-daughter of Brutus. Beference to 
the story occurs in Comus. 

2 Waoe, Bobert, born probably at Jersey 



about 1112. Besides the version of '* Bmtns 
of England/' he wrote the "Bomanoe of 
BoUo." 
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wounds. The Graal or cup was thus the most holy and precious 
thing on earth. According to the legend, it had been brought 
to Britain by Joseph of Arimathea ; but in Arthur's days it had 
been lost sight of, and St Joseph of Arimathea had appeared 
in a vision to a hermit, and had told him that only to the pure 
in heart would it be visible, and that the sight would bring 
blessing and healing to the soul. So Map makes his knights 
set out in search of the Holy Graal, and vie with each other in 
purity of life, as well as in strength and courage. 

9. A poor parish priest, who lived in the reign of King John, 
thought it a pity that the people of England should not be able 
to read those beautiful legends in their own language ; so he set 
out in search of the books containing them, and after long time 
and much trouble he returned home and set about putting the 
stories into English verse. This priest's name was Layamon, 
and his poem was called The Brut. "We must remember it be- 
cause it was one of the first books written in English after the 
Norman conquest. One of the earliest books printed by Caxton^ 
was also a volume of Arthur legends, collected by Sir Thomas 
Malory in the reign of Edward the Fourth, and called the 
Morte d^Arthwr, which your French will tell you means the 
" Death of Arthur." 

10. From this book our own poet-laureate, Tennyson, has 
taken many of the beautiful legends told in his Idylls of the 
King : of the coming of Arthur to his troubled kingdom, and 
how he won his sword Excalibur, with which he fought his 
famous battles ; of his beautiful Queen Guinevere, and the brave 
knights of the Round Table — Sir Bors, Sir Percival, Sir Lance- 
lot, Sir Gawaine, and, above all, Lancelot's son. Sir Galahad, 
who alone could sit on the Siege Perilous, or seat of danger, 
and draw the magic sword from the stone, and who alone of all 
the knights lived to see the Holy Graal ; and all this because 

.he was "the best knight of all the world" — great not only in 
strength of body, but also in purity of soul. 

11. Sir Thomas Malory also relates the death of Sir Galahad, 

1 Oazton, William. He introduced the I printing-press at Westminster in 1477. 
art of printiiig into England, and set up a I Born about 1412 ; died 1491. 
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and the trials and sorrows of King Arthur after his knights 
were gone and his foes kept pouring in on his country. At last 
the brave king was mortally wounded in battle, and was carried 
by a faithful knight to the lake-side. He was placed in a boat 
with three queens in it, and passed away into the shadows in 
the direction of the island of Avalon, where Glastonbury now 
stands. 

12. English people seem never to have tired of hearing and 
reading those beautiful Arthur stories ; and for long they used 
to say that Arthur was not really dead, but was still alive and 
ready to fight for England whenever his country needed him. 
Perhaps they meant by this that in every age England, like 
Scotland, has had men as brave and as noble as King Arthur, 
ready to go forth and fight for their country. 



CHAPTER V. 
"DAN OHAUOER, WELL OF ENGLISH UNDEFILED." 

— Spenstt'. 

1. We have seen that up to this time the writers of English 
literature were generally monks, or men who lived in religious 
houses and did not mix much with the people of England ; and 
we have also seen that they wrote most about kings and 
princes, lords and ladies — not about farmers, and merchants, 
and peasants. 

2. But in the reign of Edward the Third, when the Saxons and 
the Normans had forgotten their old differences and had begun 
to feel themselves one people, a little boy was born in London 
who was to be the poet of the English people. This little boy 
was Geoffrey Chaucer, the son of a London wine merchant. 
He was bom about 1340, near the Church of St. Aldermary, in 
Bow Lane, Cheapside, now one of the busiest parts of London 
city. But in those days London was not the large crowded 
place that it now is, and very likely there were green fields 
and pleasant walks not far from his home where Chaucer 




and his hoj companions could spend the long summer days — 
for boys of those days were as fond of fun as the bo}^ of 
to day — and no doubt httle Chaucer was as merry as any of the 

3 We know, indeed, fiom his books that though he was 
always fond of reading, he was ei en more tond of being out in 
the helds on a bright spring morning, hstening to the lark's 
song and enjoying the fragrance of the flowers. We know, 
too, that he must have always been a bright, happy boy, grate- 
fully enjoying all the good that fell m his way, and not stop- 
ping to worry or grumble over trifles. It %*as just the same 
when he grew up and troubles came His trust in God never 
failed him He did his duty bravely and cheerfully, leaving 
the rest m Gods hand& 

4 We do not know when Chaucer went to school, but be 
eeems to have read a good many romances and chronicles ; and 
wiiile yet young, he began to translate one from the Vrench 
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called the Romaunt of the Rose. But this he gave up, because 
he found he had thoughts of his own to put into English verse. 
So he set about gathering old stories or legends, and telling 
them in his Qwn pleasant, simple way. There is a great deal in 
them about what the poet most loved : good women, flowers — 
especially the jajgy , which was his emble m o^ pn^i^y — the merry 
spring-time, the singing of the little birds, all the gladness and 
sweetness of the summer, and the joy which God surely meant 
us to take in it. 

5. But the time had come for Chaucer to leave home and go 
out into the world — the gay world of the English court. He 
became attendant on the two sons of Edward the Third, the 
princes Lionel and John of Gaunt. Chaucer's next poem tells 
about the m arriage of Prince John with La dy BlftnfihPj the 
daughter of the Duke of Lancaster. It was called the Assembly 
of Foules (or bird s). The poet makes Dame Nature summon 
all the birds on St. Valentine's day to choose their mates. The 
eagles, being royal birds, choose first, and one fine young eagle 
(Prince John) chooses a beautiful lady eagle (Lady Blanche) 
which Dame Nature carries on her hand. But two other eagles 
choose the same bird, and so, after some disputing, the choice 
is left to the lady eagle. Dame Nature advises her to choose 
the first speaker, and speaks in high praise of his truth and 
worth ; but the lady eagle (Lady Blanche) declares she cannot 
yet choose — she will wait another year. 

6. The next year Prince John and Lady Blanche were 
married. In the same year Chaucer went to France with 
Edward the Third's army, and was taken prisoner ; but peace 
was soon made, and he was set free. For seven years more he 
served at the English court, and there met his future wife, 
Philippa, a young lady-attendant on Queen Philippa. After 
their marriage, both lived in the household of John of Gaunt, 
and when the Duchess Blanche died, Chaucer, who had written 
of her marriage, wrote very beautifully of her death and her 
husband's grief. 

7. Soon after that, Chaucer was sent on a mission to Italy, 
BJid we can imagine his delight at going to a country which 
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was then the very home of poetry, the land where D ante ^ h ad 
just died, and where P etrarch'^ and Boccaccio^ were still liv- 
ing. Those were th ree of the greatest poets in the world ^s 
h istory. Dante had written a beautiful religious poem, and 
the people of Italy felt his influence though he was dead. 
Petrarch was still living. He had written some beautiful poems 
called sonnets, addressed to a lady named Laura. Chaucer, 
it is said, went to see Petrarch, and the Italian poet told the 
English one of a story which he was then writing. This story 
Chaucer afterwards put into English verse, and we can read it 
in his Canterbury Tales. It is the story of the patient Griselda. 

8. But it was to the thir d poet, Boccaccio , who lived at Venice, 
that C haucer owed most ; tor, whether they ever met or not, it 
was from _this Italian poet that Chaucer got the idea of hi s 
^eatest poem — that of gathering together a number of tales and 
putting them into the mouths of a party of people. Boccaccio's 
st ories were told in prose bv ladies and gentlemen in the garde n 
o f a country hous e to which they had fled from Florence during 
the time of the plague. Hi s book was called the "Decamerone .'' 
C haucer's stories were told by Eng lish people of a ll ranks on a 
pil grimage to Canterbury . They are ne arly all in verse , and 
the book is called TJie Canterbury Tales, 

9. But it was some time before these tales were written. 
Other poems were written before them, after his return from 
Italy, and in all we can see h ow much Chaucer had improved 
in expression from hi s acquaintance with Italian poetry . One 
of these poems, cfilled the H ouse of Fam e, is very much like 
what Dante had written. It is a dream in which the poet sees 
the House of Fame standi ng on a rock of ic e. In the house and 
the rock many names have been cut, but most have melted or are 
q uickly melting , though some of the first writing still remains 
clear as ever. The dreamer — Chaucer — does not join the crowd 
which seeks admission to the house, but is content to do his 



1 Dante. His full name was Durante 

Alighieri. His great poem is called the 

"Divine Ck)medy." Born 1265; died 
1321. 



2 Petrarch, or Petrsrca, Francesco. 
Bom 1304; died 1374. 

3 Boccaccio, GiovannL Bom 1S13; died 
1375. 
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work as well as possible, leaving fame to take care of itself. 
Another poem, called the L egend of Good Women, t ells of 

" Goode women, maidenes and wives, 
That waren true in loving all their lives." 

10. But evil days were in store for our poet. Until now he 
had been able to give all his mind to poetry ; for though he held 
two ofl&ces under Government, he was allowed to hire others to 
do the work, and was always sure of protection while his friend 
John of Gaunt had power. But because King Richard was 
ruling so badly, an inquiry was made into the Government 
affairs, and Chaucer's appointments were taken from him. He 
then became very poor ; and, to add to his distress, his wife 
Philippa died, leaving him to work for his own and his son's 
living. But though the next ten years were full of hard work 
in poverty, we hear no complaint from our patient poet, who set 
himself cheerfully to write his last and greatest work, The 
Canterbury Tales. 

11. Just before his death good fortune returned, for in 1399 
the son of his old friend John of Gaunt became king, as Henry 
the Fourth, and the son did not forget his dead father's poet- 
friend. So the poet was able to end his days in comfort, in a 
house in the garden of St. Mary's Chapel, Westminster. Tlte 
Camterhury TaUs were still unfinished when he died in 1400, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey, an old man of over 
sixty, and one of the greatest of our English poets. 

12. His chief poem, and the one most often read, is Tlie 
Canterbury Tales — rather a collection of poems, with one or two 
prose stories. In the Prologue or introduction, we are told how 
one bright April evening the poet sat within an old inn at South- 
wark, near the road leading from London to Canterbury. There 
many pilgrims used to gather before setting out on a pilgrimage 
to Canterbury to the tomb of Thomas Becket,^ who, you re- 
member, had been murdered there. 



1 Thomas Becket, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. He had quarrelled with Henry 
II. about the rights of the clergy. Hearing 



the king utter some passionate words 
against him, four knights went to Canter- 
bury and kiUed him (1170). 
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13. The poet tells us of Harry Bailly, the jolly good-natured 
host of the " Tabard," as the old inn was called from the sign 
of the " tabard" or coat which may have hung at the entrance to 
the court^yard. He tells us, too, of the twenty-nine other pil- 
grims who assembled there and sat down at the long supper-table 
in the pilgrims' room, and how the host votes them the best 
company of pilgrims he has had that year, and proposes that 
on the way to Canterbury each should tell two stories, and two 
more on the way back, the prize for the best being a supper at 
the " Tabard" on the way home at the expense of the other pil^ 
grims. All agree to this, and the host offers to ride with them 
and be the judge of the stories. 

14. We see the pilgrims best next morning as they ride out 
from the court-yard of the quaint old inn, itself a picturesque 
place, with its carved wooden balcony, and with its latticed 
windows reflecting the morning sunbeams. Every class of the 
English people is represented. First comes the knight, fresh 
from the wars, his fustian coat still stained from the iron mail 
he had worn in battle — courteous, brave, and strong. Of him 
the poet says, — 

" He was a very perfect, gentle knight." 

Beside him rides his son, a squire of twenty, tall and straight 
and handsome, with his long curls and finely-embroidered coat, 
his flute and his gay songs, as blithe and gay as this merry May 
morning. He, too, has seen service in battle, and can fight in 
sober earnest, as well as sing, write verses, dance, joust, and 
draw. A little way behind them, dressed in green, with a big 
ciK)ss-bow and a horn by his side, rides a stout yeoman, the 
attendant of the knight and the squire. 

15. Next comes a little group of two women and three men. 
One of the women is Madam Eglantine, a prioress, tall and 
slender, with gray eyes, a straight nose, a wide forehead, and a 
tiny mouth. See how neat her dress is, every fold and frill in 
its place ! She wears a rosary, and a brooch with a crown and 
the motto in Latin, "Love conquers all." She can talk French 
weU — ^not as Parisians speak it, but as English, folk do — and 
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nearly a third of the English people. For many years afterwards, 
farmers could not find labourers to till their fields, or found them 
only at such high wages that it was impossible to hire them. 
Food became very scarce, and famine was added to the other 
distresses. At last a law was made forcing labourers to work for 
the same wages as they had before the plague, — which was very 
hard, as food was now so much dearer ; and, harder still, they 
were forbidden to leave their own parish to seek work. The 
poor starved for a time, but at last, headed by Wat Tyler, they 
rebelled against being taxed while they were perishing of cold 
and hunger, and while rich people had more food and clothing 
than they could use. Was there no one to speak out strongly 
on the side of the poor, and tell their wrongs 1 Yes, there were 
three ; and their names were Gower, Wiclif, and Langland. 

3. The first — John Gower — was a country gentleman of Kent, 
the very heart of the rebel peasants, the home of Wat Tyler. 
Before Wat'^ rising, he had written a few short poems and had 
translated from the French, like his friend Chaucer ; but after 
Wat Tyler's rebellion he wrote a greater work, a Latin poem — 
Tlie Voice of One Crying. It described a dream, in which the 
poet saw the evil passions of the people transformed into raging 
beasts. He showed that the troubles of the time must have 
some evil at their root, and he proceeded through all classes of 
society seeking the evil. Everywhere he finds unfaithfulness to 
duty. The Church has left ofi" teaching Christ ; the soldier-knight 
no longer fights for God, but for vainglory ; merchants cheat ; 
lawyers are unjust and take bribes ; servants are greedy, and 
work for gain only ; the peasants know not God, but live like 
beasts in misery and discontent. So all through : God's good 
world is made a bad world by neglect of God's laws, and can 
only be mended by each man returning to his duty. 

4. The second prophet (for they were like prophets, those 
brave Englishmen, who called the people to repentance) was 
good John Wiclip (or Wyclifib), a Yorkshireman, born a 
few years before Chaucer. We lose sight of him until, 
when he was nearly forty, we find him master of one of the 
Oxford colleges. He afterwards became Professor of Divinity 
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at Oxford But from 1376 until his death in 1384 he laboured 
as the parish pni«t of Lutterworth in Leiceatershire so faith 
fully and patiently that he is somptimes thought to be the 
parish pnest dpscnbed by Chaucfr who probablj knew Wiclif 
Through his whole life whether lectunng to his students 
writing for the Engbsh nation or preaching to his people m 
Leicestershire WicIif showed himself ever the same— fearless 
and outspoken against the abuses of the Church and the evil 
lives of the clergv When the Pope demanded tnhute from 
the English people W ii,lif spoke up boldly saying that God 
only and not the Pope had power oier mens consciences and 
that the wealth of England belonged to I- od and the people 
to be used in the service of God and the English nation. 

5 Of course Wiclif suffered for hia boldness, and was sum- 
moned before the Bishop of London but he was never tned, 
being protected by Pnnce John of Gaunt. Soon, however, even 
John of Gaunt could no longer support the bold priest ; and when 
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the Archbishop of Canterbury summoned Wiclif, he was this time 
condemned and deprived of his professorship. But his work at 
Oxford had not been in vain, for year after year he had taught 
his students the simple earnest truths which he himself believed, 
and sent them out to teach the English people. 

6. Wiclif's great life-work, however, was the translation of 
the Bible into English. In 1384 the Pope summoned him to 
Rome, to answer the charges brought against him. Despite 
his old age and his weak health, Wiclif was as bold as ever, and 
sent back a fearless answer to the Pope. It was his last chal- 
lenge, and his last act of defiance. In the Christmas week that 
year, during a communion service in the church, he was struck 
down with paralysis, and died on New- Year's eve. 

7. We know very little of the life of Wiclif's fellow-worker, 
the poet William Langland. As a boy, he seems to have lived 
near the Malvern Hills; perhaps he was a scholar at the Priory 
school there. We gain sight of him first in London as a singer 
in the churches. ' 

8. Wherever his life was spent, Langland must have lived 
among the people ; for in his poem, The Vision of Piers Flow- 
man, he shows how well he understood the poor, their faults, 
their temptations, and their misery. His poem, too, was written 
for the people, in language they all could understand ; and he 
took up again the old fashion of what is called alliteration — 
using several words beginning with the same letter in one line 
or in consecutive lines. 

9. The poem tells of two dreams or visions of the poet which 
came to him while he slept on the Malvern Hills. In the first 
he tells of a "faire field full of folk." That field was the world; 
bounded on the east by the Tower of Truth, on the west by the 
deep Dale of Death. The folk, "working and wandering as 
the world asketh " — courtiers, priests, singers, traders, labourers 
— are all alike seeking their own interest, not the fulfilment of 
duty. There are misery, and famine, and revolt in the land, all 
the outcome of indolence, injustice, and greed. 

10. Into this world of wealth and woe steps a lady from the 
Tower of Truth. She tells the poet she is Holy Church, and 
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bids him teach the people truth and true love — that is, to love 
the Lord best of all, to die rather than do any deadly sin, and 
to let love, not self-interest, be the rule of their lives. 

11. On the poet's left hand appear a pair who are to be mar- 
ried next day — Falsehood and Meed — the latter a lady in a rich 
gown, with a crown and many rings.. She is earthly gain, and 
is to fall into the hands of Falsehood. But Theology or religious 
teaching appears in time to prevent the marriage; a dispute 
arises at the court as to who is to have Meed ; and seeing the king 
side with Conscience and Reason, Falsehood flees to the friars. 

12. In the second dream the poet shows how the evils of 
Church and court and people may be reformed. Eeason and 
Conscience begin to preach to the people ; Eepentance goes 
about among them ; the sins of daily life begin to be seen in 
all their ugliness — pride, envy, greed, and sloth. Repentance 
prays for the people, and Hope sounds his horn. The people 
cry aloud for Truth ; but no one can find the way to Truth, 
until a ploughman speaks up and says he has followed Truth 
for forty years, and praises him as the best master a poor man 
could have. 

13. All eagerly ask the way ; but when the ploughman 
points out the first step, many stop short, unwilling to go 
through Meekness to their lord Conscience, whom the plough- 
man bids them love, and fear to disobey. Then they are to 
follow the brook to the ford " Honour your fathers ;" and 
passing the stocks " Steal not " and " Swear not," are to climb 
the hill " Bear no false witness ;" to find their way through the 
Forest of Florins without touching one, on to the Castle of 
Truth, with its moat Mercy, its battlements Christendom, its 
roof of Love and Loyalty, its bridge " Pray well and the better 
speed ; " and the porter Grace and his man Amend-all will open 
the gate to the seekers of Truth. 

14. When they hear of the difficulties of the road, many, like 
the men in the parable, begin to make excuses. Some ofier to 
pray for Piers. Of those still willing to undertake the jour- 
ney, only a few accomplish the task which Piers sets them as a 
test — ^the faithful ploughing and sowing of half an acre by the 
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wayside. There are people who are better at praying than at 
doing their daily work well. Some knights and soldiers who 
cannot plough are useful in fighting for Piers, defending him 
and his workers. Hunger comes and punishes the idlers. By 
this the poet means to show how the people had helped to bring 
on their own misery. But the faithful workers are rewarded 
by a pardon from Truth, promising them eternal life. 

15. In the last part of the poem we have the search for 
Do-wel, Do-bet, and Do-best, who are at last all three found 
united in Piers Plowman, who here represents Qhrist himself; 
Christ as Do-wel, when, by obedience to his earthly parents and 
patient work as a carpenter, he fulfilled his duty to God and to 
man ; as Do-bet, in his last years on earth, when he went about 
doing good and healing sin and suffering, his love overflowing 
into unselfish service ; and as Do-best, when by his cruel death 
he sent his Holy Spirit into the world, becoming the light and 
the life of men. Thus, as Gower and Wiclif also had shown, 
each in a different way, obedience to God and the imitation of 
Christ's life and love would alone cure the evils and miseries 
from which the people suffered. All three were surely God's 
Englishmen, sent, as the prophets of old were sent, to preach 
repentance and to point the way to a higher and holier life. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE SEED-TIME OF SHAKESPEARE'S AGE. 

1. For some time after the death of Chaucer, Gower, Wiclif, 
and Langland, no very great writer appeared in England, so 
that some people said, as people are sure to say, " English liter- 
ature has seen its best days." There are people who say so 
now. But we never can speak with such certainty, and may 
be as much mistaken in this as the people of those days were. 
Though these four great men were dead, their influence still 
lived in the English people. The search after truth was still 
carried on. One clergyman, indeed, spoke up so bravely for 
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the Lollards, as the followers of Wiclif were called, that his 
book was burned and he himself was shut up in an abbey, with 
no opportunity of writing any more, and no books but a Bible 
and prayer-book. That man was Keginald Pecock, Bishop of 
Chichester. 

2. And although there were no great poems and no great 
poets, yet Chaucer and Langland had taught people how to find 
out the beautiful and the true in the simple things of daily life ; 
and ballads which all could understand were written, some of 
them perhaps by noble women, and the people learned and sang 
them in their houses over their daily work. Such ballads were 
those about Robin Hood, The Nut Brown Maid, and Chevy Chase, 
Two poets called John Lydgate and Thomas Occleve wrote 
poetry of the kind Chaucer had taught them to admire. 

3. But the time was one rather of preparation than of great 
work in literature. Several things happened just about that time 
to make England a busier, richer, and nobler country than she 
had ever been. Scholars at Oxford and ottier places in England 
began to learn and to teach the Greek language, which they 
had first learned in Italy from Greeks who had been driven out 
of Constantinople by the Turks. The Greek literature, with 
its treasures of poetry, plays, histories, and philosophy, was like 
a bright and beautiful new world to the scholars of Europe. 

4. The writings of an old Greek named Plato ^ helped the 
people greatly in their search for truth ; for he taught how much 
more important was the life of the soul than that of the body, 
and that we must, therefore, always be striving to make our 
body the servant of the soul, and in every way fit our soul for 
the higher life from which it came, and to which it will one 
day return. In a rich and prosperous country like England, 
we can never sufficientlv remember this ; and in the fifteenth 
century the Church, especially in its luxury and self-indulgence, 
needed the lesson of simplicity and unselfishness ; so that we may 
say that the study of Plato helped on the Reformation. 

5. A second event that was opening out the minds of English 
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people was the discovery of America by Columbus.^ The stories 
about those countries, and the beautiful treasures brought back 
from them by sailors and travellers, made people at home realize 
that after all there was yet much to see and learn. Now, too, 
there was peace in England, and prosperity began to return after 
the terrible War of the Roses. ^ So people had leisure and money 
to spend on books ; and books were more easily got, for printing 
had been invented, and Caxton's printing-press at Westminster 
had begun to send out copies of the poems of Chaucer, and also 
older English works, such as the Arthur legends : so that now, 
more than ever before, the influence of dead authors was felt 
in England. 

6. But already great living scholars and writers were appear- 
ing again. At Oxford a good man named John Colet was 
doing noble work lecturing on the Greek Testament, which he 
had gone to Italy to learn to read, and spending the fortune 
left him by his father, not on himself, but on a school called St. 
PauFs which he had founded. The school, which is now a 
famous one, was dedicated to the child Jesus, whose image 
stood over the doorway. To these children of St. Paul's, Colet 
sent this request : " Lift up your little white hands to God for 
me, who prayeth for you to God." 

7. Among the Greek scholars of this good Colet were two 
who afterwards became famous men — a Dutchman named Eras- 
mus, and an English lad named Thomas More. More was a 
London boy, the son of a judge, and had lived in the house of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Cardinal Morton. There he 
would likely wait behind the cardinal's chair, and hear the 
conversation of the learned guests, many of whom agreed with 
the cardinal that the bright, clever boy would one day be a 
great man. So the cardinal sent More to Oxford. 

8. When he had learned Greek, and had begun, too, to seek 
for truth, he returned to London, studied law, and became a 



1 Oolumbas, Christopher, a Genoese 
navigator, who, in 1492, led an expedition 
fitted out by the Spanish Grown, which 
resulted in the discovery of America. 

2 War of the Rose*', waged between the 
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member of Parliament. Though only twenty-one years of age, 
he was brave enough to speak up when he thought the king 
was wrong in asking for money from the people of England for 
his daughter's dower — that daughter who married James the 
Fourth of Scotland. If Henry the Seventh had not died soon 
afterwards, Thomas More might never have prospered. As it 
was, he lost his position as lawyer for a time. But he was too 
clever to lack work, and people were always eager to have 
him plead for them, though he never would take up an unjust 
cause. 

9. For a time he seems to have been both prosperous and 
happy. Erasmus and others who visited him tell us of his 
bright and beautiful home at Chelsea, where every one was 
cheerful and busy : his wife with her household duties ; his four 
daughters with their tutor and their books ; their father with 
his studies, his writing, or walking with his guests in their fine 
old garden. Sir Thomas More thought girls should learn much 
the same things as boys, and all his daughters were good Greek 
and Latin scholars, especially the youngest, Meg, who wrote 
her father such a beautiful Latin letter that the Bishop of 
Exeter, when he saw it, was so pleased that he sent her a 
present. Even after the daughters married they often returned 
with their husbands and children to the old Chelsea home, 
where, Erasmus tells us, " no quarrelling nor intemperate words 
were ever heard ; idleness was never seen." 

10. In 1515 More was sent by King Henry the Eighth, whose 
friend he had become, on a mission to Flanders. While there, 
he began to write his great book Utopia,^ in which he describes 
a country in a state of almost perfect happiness, under a good 
and wise government. All the children in Utopia were to have 
a good education, and when they left school were to continue 
their education, going to lectures and giving up some hours 
every day to study. Every one was to work, but only a certain 
time each day, with ample time for thinking, reading, and 
recreation. Everything and everybody was to be ruled by 

1 Utopia, from two Greek words, meaning "nowhere." 
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love, not by self-interest. Utopia was written in Latin, which 
all learned men in Europe could read. 

11. In the same year as it appeared, Erasmus published his 
Greek Testament, and a few years later Tyndale's New Testa- 
ment began to be read in England. Martin Luther^ had sepa- 
rated himself from the Church of Rome, and was fighting for 
the Reformed faith. But, for all his learning and wisdom, 
More felt he could not side with those Reformers, as they 
began to be called. He thought there could, be only one 
Church, and that it could be restored to its original purity. 

12. So when the king dismissed Wolsey, and resolved to 
separate the English Church from that of Rome, because neither 
Wolsey nor the Pope agreed to his divorcing Katharine of 
Aragon, More, though he was Lord Chancellor and a great 
favourite with the king, yet would not take the oath acknowl- 
edging the king to be head of the Cliurch. So the happy home 
was broken up ; the kind father was sent to the Tower ; and 
the neck around which the king's arm had often lovingly twined 
fell beneath the axe of the headsman on Tower Hill. 

13. On the side of the Reformers there were many who 
fought as nobly as Sir Thomas More, and like him were ready 
to die for their faith. One of the bravest was Hugh Latimer, 
a bold preacher of the Reformed faith. His father was a 
farmer in Leicestershire, as brave, honest, and thrifty an En- 
glish yeoman as ever buckled on sword in the king's service. 
He and his wife and six daughters worked hard on the farm 
and in the house, and Hugh worked just as hard in his way at 
school and college. He was sent to Cambridge when he was 
fourteen, and when only twenty-four was made professor of 
Greek there. 

14. He had been ordained a priest of the Romish Church, but 
was converted to the Reformed faith on the day he was made 
Bachelor of Arts, and from that time he held stanchly to the 
Protestant cause. Though Wolsey charged him with heresy, 
he was not forbidden to preach, as the king himself had gone 

1 Martin Luther, the great German Eeformer. He translated the Bible into the 
Qerman tongue. Bom 1483 ; died 1546. 
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over to the Reformed Church, Soon we find Latimer as king's 
chaplain preaching at the court, and petitioning the king to 
allow the people to read the Bible for themselves. 

15. But Latimer soon grew weary of the court, and when 
the king made him rector of a parish in Leicestershire, he no 
doubt gladly retired to country life. There he preached so 
boldly that he was excommunicated; but when his friend 
Cranmer became Archbishop of Canterbury, Latimer was made 
Bishop of Worcester. He had always till then been a great 
favourite with the king; but when an attempt was made to 
bring back many Roman Catholic forms of worship, Latimer, 
who was too honest to agree to what he felt was wrong, gave 
up his bishopric, and for a time led a silent, lonely life as a 
prisoner in the Tower. 

16. When Edward the Sixth became king, Cranmer was at 
the head of the Church ; so Latimer was released, and once more 
preached at court in the king's chapel or garden, or at St. Paul's, 
where people flocked to hear him, enjoying the good stories he 
told in his sermons, as well as respecting his honesty and ear- 
nestness. When the young king died, Latimer was away from 
London, but was summoned at once to appear before Queen 
Mary. He went boldly and cheerfully forth to what he knew 
would be certain death, and when asked to sign articles of 
belief in the Roman Catholic faith, steadily refused. So along 
with his old friend, Archbishop Cranmer, and Ridley, Bishop of 
London, Latimer, an old man of sixty, was sent to Oxford jail. 

17. After sixteen months' imprisonment, all three were burned 
at the stake — first Latimer and Ridley together, and then 
Cranmer. Even then the brave heart did not falter, for, seeing 
some one bring a faggot and cast it at the feet of Ridley, Latimer 
called out, " Be of good comfort, brother Ridley ; we shall this 
day light such a candle, by God's grace, in England, as I trust 
shall never be put out." 

18. And perhaps they did; for men who saw or heard of such 
brave dying for the truth must have learned how precious that 
truth was, and have begun to make the beautiful soul which 
English literature afterwards became. Meanwhile two men 
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were beginning to find out a beautiful body for this soul — I 
mean a fine form for the fine thoughts of great EngHshmen. 
These men were Thomas Wyatt and the Earl of Surrey, and 
they found the beautiful form in Italian literature, of which 
they both were students. They wrote the first sonnets in the 
English language, borrowing the form from Petrarch and other 
Italian poets. 

19. These sonnets were poems of fourteen lines, with four 
rhymes recurring according to regular order. They were 
generally, like Petrarch^s sonnets, addressed to some special 
person. Surrey chose as his heroine a little Irish lady who 
was the pet of the court of the Princess Mary. Her name was 
Elizabeth, but the poet calls her Geraldine. Another kind of 
verse which the Earl of Surrey was the first to use was blank 
versa That, too, was borrowed from Italy. It is very like 
Chaucer's verse, but does not rhyme, so is called "blank." Into 
this new kind of verse Surrey translated part of Virgil's great 
Latin poem, the "-^neid." 

CHAPTER VIII. 

THE ELIZABETHAN POETRY. 

1. We come now to what is usually thought the most brilliant 
period of English literature — the great Elizabethan age, for 
which the time immediately before had been a preparation. 
We have seen how the search for truth and th'e religious 
struggles and persecutions had made the English people bolder 
thinkers, and ready to sufier if need were for their religious faith. 
The spread of Greek and Italian literature, and the printing 
and republishing of old English poems and ballads, together 
with the wonderful stories of new lands, quickened the im- 
agination of the people, and gave them new food for their 
thoughts. Added to all this was a feeling of strong love and 
devotion to queen and country, called out by the dangers of 
England and the strong and wise government of Elizabeth. 
All these thoughts and feelings burst into flowers of different 
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forms of literature — poetry, plays, travels, histories, romances, 
and religious works. Besides the greater works of each kind 
there were little short ripples of song, afterwards collected and 
published as books, under such titles as The Paradise of Dainty 
Devices, or ToUd^s Miscellany. 

2. One of the greatest poets of Elizabeth's or of any time was 
Edmund Spenser. When Elizabeth became queen, Spenser 
was a little boy of about six years old, living with his parents 
near the Tower of London. When he was a school-boy at 
Merchant Taylors' School, Philip the Second of Spain was 
cruelly persecuting the Protestants in Holland. Many sought 
refuge in England, and one of them became very friendly with 
the boy Spenser and his parents, and no doubt added to the 
lad's dislike of the Koman Catholics by stories of the Duke of 
Alva's^ cruelty to the Dutch Protestants. 

3. We know that Spenser's parents were not wealthy, because 
when the boy Edmund went to Cambridge, he went as a sizar ^ 
or poor scholar. When he was twenty-one he took his degree, 
and some years later he left college to go to the north as tutor. 
No doubt while he was at Cambridge he had been greatly in- 
terested in the exciting events that were then taking place in 
the outside world of England and Europe, — such as the massacre 
of the Protestants on St. Bartholomew's day in Paris, the many 
attempts to set Mary Queen of Scots on the throne, and the 
Duke of Alva's persecution of the Dutch Protestants. Probably 
he would go to the divinity lectures of a professor who preached 
strongly against the Catholics, and all this would help the old 
dislike of Roman Catholics that afterwards showed itself so 
strongly both in his life and in his writings. 

4. Spenser's great friend at Cambridge was Gabriel Harvey. 
Harvey remained as lecturer at Cambridge after Spenser left ; 
and when the queen visited a place in the neighbourhood, 
Harvey was presented to her, and also made the acquaintance 
of the Earl of Leicester and Sir Philip Sidney, Leicester's 
nephew. Soon afterwards, we find first Harvey and then his 

1 Dnke of Alva, Spanish governor of the I 2 Sizar, one who ser/ed out the sizes, cr 
Netherlands. Bom 1508; died 1582. I rations of food. 
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friend Spenser in the service of the Earl of Leicester, the 
favourite courtier of Queen Elizabeth. 

6. When Spenser was in the north, he had probably planned 
his first published poem, Tlie SkepJiearde's Calendar. It is 
a series of pastorals dedicated to the noble and virtuous gentle- 
man " Maister Philip Sidney." A pastoral is a story of 
shepherd life. Spenser borrowed the idea from the Italian and 
French poets. The queen and many of Spenser's friends appear 
in the poems as shepherdesses and shepherds, and in their 
meetings on the downs, Spenser makes them talk of the great 
questions of the times, such as the disputes about Church 
government Some pretty songs are introduced in the poem. 

6. When he was twenty-eight years of age, Spenser, tjirougll 
his friend Sidney, got the post of secretary to the Lord Deputy 
of Ireland, and from that time Ireland became his home. It 
must have been a change from the gay London court life, with 
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such friends as Sidney and Leicester, to the country life in a 
wild part of Ireland, with but little society save that of one 
true friend — Sir Walter Ralegh. But perhaps Spenser found 
more time to write. He had already planned out his great 
poem, The Faerie QiLeene, and in six years' time, when he visited 
London, he brought with him the three first books. Spenser's 
friend Ralegh was then at court, and through him Spenser 
was introduced to the queen, and got permission to dedicate 
his poem to her. Next year the poem was published, and at 
once took the first place in the poems of the time. Some of 
Spenser's shorter poems soon appeared. 

7. Meanwhile the poet had gone back to Ireland to his work, 
and to write more poems. One dedicated to Sir Walter Ralegh 
is another pastoral, called Colin Cloufs Come Home Again, 
Colin Clout was the shepherd in The Sliephearde^s Calendar^ 
who represented Spenser himself. In it Spenser tells of his 
vdsit to London and the court, praising the queen in very 
beautiful language, as it was the fashion of that time to do ; for 
the queen represented to the people all the brightness, power, 
and glory of that great age. Speaking of the queen in one 
place, he says, — 

" Yet will I think of her, yet will I speak. 

As long as life my limbs doth hold together ; 
And when as death these vital bands shall break, 
Her name recorded I will leave for ever." 

8. About this time Spenser met the lady whom he afterwards 
married. She, too, like the queen, was named Elizabeth. We 
know most about her from the beautiful sonnets in which 
Spenser speaks of his love for her, and of her beauty, not of face 
only, but of mind and character. In one verse he says, — 

" Men call you fair, and you do credit it, 
For that yourself ye daily such do see ; 
But the true fair, that is the gentle wit 
And virtuous mind, is much more praised of me." 

9. The sonnets end with a beautiful marriage song which 
Spenser wrote as a gift for his bride on their wedding morning 
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The year after his marriage Spenser again came to England, 
bringing with him three more books of The Faerie Queene ; and 
while he was in London he wrote two poems called A Hymn of 
Heavenly Love, and A Hymn of Heavenly Beauty. These were 
almost his last poems ; for when he went back to Ireland, he 
found rebellion raging there, and the rebels in their fury against 
the English Government burned down Spenser's house. The 
poet with his wife and two little boys escaped to England, but 
their baby girl is thought to have been burned in the castle. 
The poet's life and work were done. He died at Westminster, 
and is buried in the Abbey beside Chaucer, whose poetry he had 
loved and imitated. 

10. And now I must tell you a little about Spenser's Faerie 
Queene, one of the greatest English poems. It is called the 
" poets' poem," because so many poets have been delighted with 
the beautiful language and fine thoughts with which it is filled. 
Spenser meant the poem to consist of twelve books, but he 
lived to finish only six books and part of the seventh. It is an 
allegory — that is, a story with a hidden meaning, and in which 
the characters are either well-known people in disguise, or such 
things as virtues and vices, good and bad qualities. Spenser's 
allegory was meant to show the struggle of a human being after 
perfection in life and character. He chose as his hero our old 
friend Prince Arthur, who, you may remember, stood for the 
highest and holiest form of English manhood. 

11. In Spenser's poem Arthur represents the grace of God, 
which always comes to us in time of need, as Prince Arthur 
came to the succour of the twelve knights in The Faerie Queene, 
Each of these twelve knights represents one of the twelve vir- 
tues which a perfect man must possess. These knights are 
supposed to be fighting for the Faerie Queene, Gloriana, who 
represents the glory of God ; and their struggles and adventures 
were to be told in twelve separate books. At the same time, 
Spenser managed to weave into his poem the public events and 
great people of his day : for instance, besides standing for 
God's glory, the Faerie Queene represents the glory of England 
and of the English people. Queen Elizabeth; and his sixth 
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knight, who represents Courtesy, may be a portrait of Sir Philip 
Sidney, the most perfect gentleman of his time in England 

12. The first book tells of the adventures of the Red Cross 
Knight, Holiness, and his guide and companion, the fair Lady 
Una, who represents Truth. With them is the dwarf, carrying 
on his back a "bag of needments," representing man's bodily 
life and its necessities. The poem begins with a beautiful pic- 
ture of the three adventurers. 

13. The poet then describes their progress in the dark 
wood of the world, where they lost their way and fell into 
the cave of the monster Error, with the enchanter Archimago 
(False Faith), with several strong heathen knights, with the 
witch Duessa (the Church of Rome), with the proud Queen of 
the Palace of Pride, with the old woman in the House of 
Ignorance, with the fauns and satyrs in the wood who repre- 
sent savage tribes, with Despair in his gloomy cave, and at 
last with the horrible dragon Sin, who was slain by the Red 
Cross Knight. The book ends with the betrothal of the knight 
and Una, the union of Holiness with Truth. 

14. The poem abounds with beautiful descriptions — green 
forest glades, fair gardens, and strange caves of earth and sea ; 
but perhaps the most beautiful passage in the book is that 
describing the House of Holiness, to which Una brings 
the knight. They are admitted by the porter. Humility, and 
taken by the squire. Reverence, to the lady of the house, Dame 
Coelia, who gladly welcomes both. While they are talking, 
two of her daughters enter. The elder, Fidelia, is a tall, 
beautiful maiden, arrayed in pure white, and carrying in one 
hand a golden cup filled with wine and water, in the other a 
book signed and sealed with blood (God's holy promises). In 
her face shines the very light of heaven. The younger sister, 
Speranza, is scarcely less lovely. Her face is less radiant than 
Fidelia's. She wears a blue dress, and carries a silver anchor, 
on which she leans, and of which she shows the knight how to 
take hold rightly. Next day they see the youngest sister, a 
young mother, with little children toddling round her, and a 
baby in her arms. She wears a yellow robe, and a golden 
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circlet on her hair, and by her side flutter a pair of turtle- 
doves. Her name is Charissa (Charity or Love) ; and she takes 
the knight to the Lady Mercy, mother of a religious house, 
where seven good men spend their lives in Christian work for 
the poor. 

15. Such is the first of the six books of The Faerie Queene. 
The knight of the second book is Sir Guyon, or Temperance. 
That of the third is a lady, Britomart (Purity or Holy Love). 
In the fourth there are two knights who symbolize Friendship, 
Sir Cambel and Sir Triamond. The hero of the fifth is Sir 
Artegall, or Justice; of the sixth, Calidore, or Courtesy; and 
the knight of the seventh was to be Constancy. The kind of 
verse in which Tlie Faerie Queene is written has been called 
the "Spenserian stanza." It is founded on the old French 
"rhyme royal," or "riding rhyme" — so called because Chaucer 
makes some of his pilgrims use it in their ride to Canterbury. 
If you look at the verse about the Red Cross Knight, you will 
see that it has nine lines with three rhymes, the ninth line two 
syllables longer than any of the others. The " rhyme royal " 
had seven lines with three rhymes, so that Spenser added two 
lines without increasing the number of rhymes. 

16. I am now going to tell you a little about the life of a 
friend of Spenser's, the Earl of Leicester's nephew, Sir Philip 
Sidney. His father had been a true friend to young King 
Edward the Sixth; his mother was a sister of the Earl of 
Leicester. Philip and his sister Mary were both bom in the 
Sidneys' beautiful country-house, Penshurst, in Kent — a gray- 
towered, red-roofed house, with fine fruit and flower gardens, 
green parks, and pleasant meadows. When Philip was five and 
Mary four, their father was made Lord President of Wales, 
and they went to live at Ludlow Castle, in Shropshire. Philip 
went to school at Shrewsbury for four years. 

17. When he was fourteen, both he and his boy-friend 
Greville went to Oxford. When they had been there three 
years, the plague broke out, so Sidney left without taking his 
degree. All that time the lad had seen but little of his parents, 
who were a great deal in Ireland, Philip's father being Lord 
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Deputy there. But both father and mother sent their boy 
wise and loving advice in letters. One from his father bids 
the boy be merry, modest, and, "above all things, to tell no 
untruth — no, not in trifles ; " for " there cannot be a greater 
reproach to a gentleman than to be accounted a liar." In a 
postscript to the same letter his mother bids him show himself 
a loving, obedient scholar to his good master. 

18. When Philip left Oxford, he spent a short time at home, 
and then went with the Earl of Lincoln to Paris to arrange 
for the marriage of Queen Elizabeth to a French nobleman. 
He was there with the English ambassador on the terrible 
St. Bartholomew's night (August 23rd, 1572). The houses of 
the Protestants of Paris were broken open, and the inhabitants 
cruelly massacred. Shortly after that, Sidney left Paris, and 
for three years wandered about in Europe, sometimes alone, 
sometimes with a very learned Protestant of Frankfort, who 
became a second father to the youth. At last Sir Philip re- 
turned to England, and, his parents being in Ireland, he spent 
some time in the house of his uncle, the Earl of Leicester. He 
was with that nobleman in attendance on the queen during 
the famous visit to Kenilworth which is described in one of 
Sir Walter Scott's novels, and also when Elizabeth visited the 
Earl of Essex. The Earl of Essex's eldest daughter, Penelope, 
was then a little girl of twelve. She afterwards became the 
heroine of Sidney's sonnets, where she is called Stella. 

19. By this time Sidney had become a favourite with the 
queen, who showed her trust in him by choosing him, young 
as he was, to go and plead with the new German emperor for 
the Protestant States. Soon after his return he wrote a little 
drama called Tlie Lady of May, to be performed at his uncle 
Leicester's house on the occasion of a visit from the queen. 
He then accompanied the queen on a visit to a place near Cam- 
bridge, and became acquainted with Spenser's friend, Gabriel 
Harvey, and soon afterwards with Spenser himself. Very 
likely Spenser visited Sidney's home, Penshurst; for much of 
the scenery described in The Shepliearde^s Calendar is like that 
around that country-seat. 
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20. You, no doubt, already know that Queen Elizabeth was 
rather fanciful and changeable, especially in the matter of 
favourites. After Spenser went to Ireland, both Leicester 
and Sidney fell out of favour with the royal lady — Leicester 
because he made a marriage that the queen disapproved of; 
Sidney because he frankly advised the queen not to carry out 
the marriage with the French duke which he had gone to Paris 
to arrange. So Philip left the court, and went to live in the 
country with his sister Mary, now Countess of Pembroke. 

21. These must have been happy summer days spent in the 
pleasant gardens and green parks of Wiltshire by the brother 
and sister, who had always been the closest friends. Not only 
did they read and talk together, but Philip, encouraged by 
his sister, began to write a romance, partly prose, partly verse, 
which he called the Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia. It was 
written on loose sheets, just as the ideas came to him while 
Sir Philip hunted over Ssdisbury Plain or passed his time with 
his sister and her baby son on the lawn of Wilton. It is rather 
long and confused, and was scarcely meant for publication ; but 
after her brother's death, the countess published it. Sidney 
also, with his sister, translated several psalms into English 
verse. 

22. Soon after that, the queen seems again to have taken 
Leicester and Sidney into favour, as we find them once more at 
court. It was then that Sidney wrote his sonnets about Stella, 
speaking of himself as Astrophel, or shepherd. Another of 
his works, perhaps his greatest, was also written about this 
time. It is called Tlie Defence of Poesy. He defends poetry 
against the attacks which were then made upon it, showing 
that the poet, by describing to us things and people more 
beautiful and perfect than any we see — things and people not 
as they are, but as God intended them to be — teaches us to 
strive after goodness and perfection. So poetry is not the 
useless study many people suppose it to be. Neitner is it the 
mother of lies, as was also said ; for the poet does not say those 
people or things he writes about are real or true. A third charge 
was that poetry encourages foolish fancies ; but Sidney showed 
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that if it does, that is the fault of people who read it, not the 
fault of poetry itself. He pointed out that, on the contrary, 
poetry has often encouraged men to noble deeds — for instance, 
the tales of King Arthur in England. Homer's heroes have 
stirred people to imitate them. Sidney himself was fired with 
a love of battle by the ballad of Chevy Chase. 

23. Soon after his marriage with the daughter of the English 
ambassador, with whom he had lived in Paris, Sidney (now 
Sir Philip, for the queen had knighted him), with his old school 
friend Greville, planned to set out to America to fight against 
the Spaniards The queen would not permit this ; but soon 
afterwards, when the Earl of Leicester was sent to help the 
Dutch to fight against the Spaniards, Sidney went with him. 
While he was in the Netherlands, both his father and mother 
died, and soon afterwards their brave son followed them. He 
was helping to defend the town of Zutphen when he was shot 
in the knee. 

24. No doubt you all know the story of his unselfishness in 
giving up the precious draught of water to a dying soldier who 
lay near him, and who looked at it with longing eyes. After 
lingering a few days, preparing himself for the death from 
which even the most careful nursing could not save him. Sir 
Philip died. The news of his death caused the greatest grief 
in England. The queen and court wore mourning for many 
months, and whole volumes of poems were written lamenting 
his early death — among them, two poems by Spenser, called 
Astrophel and The Ruins of Time; one by the Countess of 
Pembroke ; and another by King James of Scotland. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE ELIZABETHAN DRAMA 

1. One of the new forms of literature in Queen Elizabeth's 
time, and one for which the age is most noted, is the drama 
or play. Until that time there had been no English plays of 

(863) 4 
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the ordinary kind. Greek and Latin plays were often acted 
at the universities and great boys' schools, and in the churches 
Latin Miracle Plays were acted. Very strange these must have 
been, if we may judge of the performances of a miracle play 
which is acted every few years at a place in Crermany — plays 
in which characters from Scripture appeared along with the 
devil, who was always the comic character. Such events as 
the Entry of our Saviour into Jerusalem, the Last Supper and 
Betrayal, the Crucifixion, and the Entombment, were acted on 
the stage. 

2. After a time allegories or Moralities, in which vices and 
virtues spoke and walked about as people, were acted in 
English in the markets or open spaces of the town by the 
trades-people. But the first English play of the ordinary kind 
was written, probably for the boys of Eton, by one of their 
masters, Nicholas UdalL Very likely the boys acted it as 
they sometimes do Greek and Latin plays on breaking-up days 
still, and plenty of fun would they get out of the rehearsals ; 
for the play was a comedy, showing the scrapes into which a 
young Londoner, Ealph Roister Doister, is led by his conceit 
and boasting. The play, called from the name of the hero, was 
probably written about 1541 ; and some twenty years afterwards 
the first English tragedy was written by two London barristers, 
Sackville and Norton. 

3. The story of Gorboduc (so the play was called) is taken 
from the old chronicle of Geofirey of Monmouth. Gorboduc, 
King of Britain, has divided his kingdom between his sons 
Ferrex and Porrex. The sons quarrel, and the younger kills 
the elder brother. The elder son is his mother's favourite, 
so the mother in revenge kills the younger son. The people, 
enraged at this cruelty, murder the father and mother, and 
the nobles of the country fall upon the rebel people and destroy 
them. There is then a dispute about the crown, and civil war 
arises, in which both the nobles and their children are slain. 
For long, the country is almost desolate, being wasted by war 
and disorder. Perhaps in this play, so full of murder, Sack- 
ville and Norton meant to show England how foolish it is 
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for people of the same nation to disagree; for at that time 
there was much disagreement in England. The play was acted 
twice — once at the Christmas festivities in the Inner Temple, 
and again before the queen and her court at Whitehall Palace. 

4. After that it soon became the fashion to write and act 
English plays at the universities and the law courts ; and great 
noblemen like the Earl of Leicester had their own companies 
of actors attached to their households. There were as yet no 
theatres, and plays were acted in some such place as the yard 
of an inn, the audience either standing in the yard or sitting 
in the galleries which ran around it. The scenery was of the 
simplest kind, often only the furniture from the inn itself ; and 
the play was performed in the afternoon, not in the evening, as 
is usual now. 

5. The first great play -writer of Elizabeth's time was 
Christopher Marlowe. His plays were neither in prose nor 
in rhyme, but in the new kind of verse introduced, you may 
remember, by the Earl of Surrey from Italy — the unrhymed 
verse of ten syllables called blank verse. Marlowe's plays 
were chiefly tragedies. The greatest was The Tragical History 
of Dr, Fau8tu8. There were many stories in Germany about 
this Dr. Faustus, who was said to be a German magician who 
lived in the sixteenth century. These stories had been trans- 
lated into English, French, and Dutch. Marlowe, however, 
shows Faustus as a scholar so eager for knowledge that he sells 
his soul to the devil, so as to get the knowledge he wants. 
He paints very strongly and earnestly the struggle between 
the doctor's conscience and the evil spirits who tempt him. 

6. Marlowe might have lived to write many plays even 
better than Faustus^ had he not been killed in a tavern-house 
quarrel when he was still a young man. There were other 
play-wrights at the time ; but two died about the same time as 
Marlowe, and two left ofi* writing, so that there might have 
been a scarcity of good plays, had not a new dramatist ap- 
peared — one, too, who was to be the glory of the English stage. 
He was the famous William Shakespeare, of whom, doubt- 
less, most of you have heard. 
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7. We know very little about Shakespeare 'b life. He was 
tlie eldest living child of John Shakespeare, a glove-maker of 
Stratford-on-Avon, an. old-fashioned country town in Warwick- 
shire. If you ever viait the place, you will see the house whprn 
the poet was bom in 1564, it is said on the 23rd of April. 
Will was probably a school-boy at the Free Grammar School ; 
for, besides English, his friend Ben Jonson says he knew 
"small Latin and less Greek." Until the boy was fourteen, his 
father was a prosperous man, having besides his business, or per- 
haps instead of it, a little farm where he kept some sheep. For 
a while he was alderman ; and when players came to Stratford, 
as we know they did, the lad would likely he taken to see them 
play, and might meet some of the players at his father's house. 

8. Perhaps the lad would begin to think it a fine thing to 
dress up as a king or a soldier and speak finely-sounding words 
before a crowd of people (boys usually do until they have a 
chance of trying it). When his father lost his money, and the 
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lad could get no definite work, not being apprenticed as boys 
generally were, Shakespeare seems to have fallen into idle habits. 
He made the foolish mistake of marrying very young — when he 
was only eighteen. His wife, Anne Hathaway, was the daugh- 
ter of a farmer near Stratford. She was eight years older than 
her husband. For four years the young couple struggled with 
poverty at Stratford. Shakespeare's father could not help them, 
as he himself was deeply in debt. 

9. At last the young husband and father seems to have 
bethought him of his early taste for acting, and determined to 
go to London, seek out his friends among the actors who had 
visited Stratford, and earn a livelihood for himself, his wife, 
and their three children. He could not take them with him, 
not being sure of work ; and, besides, he may have thought the 
open fields and gardens of Stratford a better nursery for his 
little girl Susanna and the twin-babies Hamnet and Judith 
than the close, unhealthy streets of London. So off Will set 
alone to London to find a fortune, just as many a youth had 
done before him, and as many a one has done since. We do 
not know what he found to do at first ; perhaps whatever he 
could get — holding horses, or doing little odd jobs about the 
theatre ; but he seems to have persevered and done these little 
things so well that soon better work came to him. It was 
still humble enough — acting small parts at the Blackfriars 
Theatre, or writing up other writers' old or bad plays. 

10. At last he began to think he might write as good plays 
as these, and very soon showed that he could write far better 
ones than most of them. The first he wrote were comedies; 
but even in these we see the truth and the genius that after- 
wards were displayed more plainly in his tragedies and his- 
torical plays. Each of his many plays has a purpose — even the 
comedies, which you might think were meant only to amuse. 
But if you look at the Midsummer- Nighfs Dream^ beneath all 
the fun and frolic of the fairies, and the absurdity of the Athenian 
players, Bottom the weaver and his company, you may find 
this lesson, that even the humblest work of nature is far, far 
better than a great deal of art. How gracefully and prettily 
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Nature's fairies do their little tasks; while the clownish players, 
with all their efforts, are heavy and dull when they would make 
us laugh, and force us to smile when we are meant to cry. 

11. After writing a few comedies, Shakespeare, moved per- 
haps by the great events in the history of his time, by the 
danger of the Spanish Armada,^ and the many other plots 
against Elizabeth and England, saw that it was very important 
that England should be patriotic and united. So he turned 
back in the pages of history to similar times of danger and 
glory, and wrote historical plays about those times, full of 
patriotic and loyal language and feeling. Such are his plays 
of Richard the Second, Richard the Third, Henry the Fourth^ 
and King John. 

12. But the great poet taught lessons for all times and all 
countries, especially in his tragedies. For instance, in Macbeth 
he shows what terrible remorse an evil deed brings in its train ; 
and in Hamlet much the same lesson is taught in another way, 
for we see the whole royal family of Denmark, and many others, 
suffering for the evil deed of one guilty man. In King Lear, 
again, we see the evil of ingratitude and the misery of family 
life where love has ceased to exist. In the latest plays of all, 
the poet shows more clearly than ever his belief that God does 
all things well, and that evil may be overcome only by good, 
hatred by love, and falseness by truth. 

13. By the time these last plays were written, Shakespeare, 
though not yet an old man, had saved enough to enable him to 
leave London and carry out his constant wish of buying a com- 
fortable house in Stratford and living there with his wife and 
children. He still wrote a little, but had plenty of leisure to 
play with his grandchildren, to go about among his neighbours, 
and to gather his friends about him in his home, amusing them 
no doubt by stories of his adventures in London. He died on 
the 23rd of April 1616, the anniversary of his birth (some 
people say). Instead of being buried with other great poets in 
Westminster Abbey, this, the greatest poet of all, chose instead 

1 The Spanish Armada, sent against It was scattered by violent storms, and by 
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a quiet resting-place in Stratford Church, beside his parents 
and his little boy. * 

14. Perhaps when you are older you may be told or may 
read that Shakespeare could not have written the plays we call 
his, but that either Lord Bacon or some other Englishman of 
the time, more learned than Shakespeare, was their author. 
Whether that was so or not, those who hold these opinions 
have not proved that Shakespeare did not write the plays ; and 
until they have done so, we like to think that a poor man, not 
very highly educated, could, by keeping his eyes and ears wide 
open, and his heart, too, to all good influences, write those 
wonderful plays which show so much knowledge of the world 
and of men, and are never too old to be played or read. Those 
of you who are yet scarcely old enough to read Shakespeare's 
plays for yourselves, should ask some older person to read parts 
of them to you, telling you the rest of the story ; or you might 
read the stories of some of them for yourselves, in a book called 
Lamb's " Tales from Shakespeare." Many of them are just as 
interesting as any fairy tales. 

15. Though Shakespeare was the best play-writer of his time, 
there were others who wrote very good plays indeed, better, 
perhaps, than any which have been written since. The best of 
all, next to Shakespeare, was Ben Jonson. He, like Shake- 
speare, was a man of the people. His father, who had been a 
Puritan preacher, had died a month before Ben's birth. His 
step-father was a bricklayer ; and the lad might have followed 
the same trade, had not a gentleman taken an interest in him, 
and given him a good education at Westminster School. For 
a time Ben was a soldier, fighting in the Netherlands against 
the Spaniards. 

16. From soldiering he turned to acting and writing up old 
plays in London, as Shakespeare had done, and he too soon 
found out he could compose works of his own. He succeeded 
best with comedies, showing up the follies and falsities of London 
people both in high life and in low life. Every Man in his 
Humour , and Every Man out of his Humour, were his two first 
plays. In Cynthia^ s Revels he shows the affectation of the cour- 
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tiers of Elizabeth (the Cynthia of the play). He also wrote a 
tragedy called Sejanus; but we do not hear much about its suc- 
cess. Another kind of play, in the writing of which Jonson 
was very successful, was the mask — that is, a bright play 
with many songs, and produced with plenty of music and fine 
dresses. As such plays were very costly, they were generally 
acted at the court, or by the players of some rich nobleman or 
wealthy body like the university or law courts. 

17. But though Ben Jonson succeeded better with the lighter 
kinds of plays, he seems to have always meant to do good 
through them ; and he could scarcely fail to do good whether he 
meant it or not. His scorn of the follies and frivolities of his 
time must have turned men's thoughts to more earnest things. 
But, alas for rare Ben Jonson ! with the death of Elizabeth and 
the accession of James the First a taste for frivolous plays came 
in, and these Ben Jonson could not and would not write, so his 
last years were probably not very happy ones. He died in 
1637 ; and you may see his tomb in Westminster Abbey, marked 
by the simple words, "O rare Ben Jonson." There is also a 
medallion of him in the Poets' Corner.^ 



CHAPTER X. 

OTHER ELIZABETHAN WEITEBS. 

1. But we must now leave the dramatists who made the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth so famous in English literature, and turn to 
other writers no less great in other forms of literature. Per- 
haps the greatest of these other writers was Francis Bacon, one 
of the most learned men of his day. Indeed, as I have already 
told you, some people think he was the only man living at that 
time wise enough to write the Shakespeare plays. He was a 
philosopher. Now the first meaning of the word philosopher is 
a "lover of wisdom ;" but it has come to have the more special 
meaning of one who not only loves wisdom but also studies to 

1 Poets' Gomer, the east aisle of the south transept of Westminster Abbey. 
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add to the wisdom, of himself and of the world— one who ia not 
content to take things in the world as they are, good and bad, 
but who seeks for the causes, and tries to avoid the bad and 
to strengthen the good. Such a man was JFrancis Bacon. 

2. He was born in the Strand, now one of the busiest parts 
of London, in 1561. His father was Queen Elizabeth's Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal ; and the queen, who used to amuse 
herself with talking to the clever, studious boy, called him her 
" little Lord Keeper "Vi hen he was only twelve years old he 
was sent to Cambridge University. Like the other students, 
he had to give much time to studying the works of Aristotle.' 
This Bacon dnlikcd thinking it was quite time some advance 
should be made m the study of nature, and seeing that a new 
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method of searching for truth was necessary if there was to 
be progress. We shall see how firmly Bacon kept to this idea, 
and how all through his after-life his one desire was to have 
money to secure him leisure to think out this method and make 
new discoveries. 

3. Meanwhile, however, he left Cambridge, and travelled in 
France for two years. On his father's death he returned, and 
studied law at Gray's Inn. By the time he was twenty-one he 
had become a barrister, and had also published in Latin a plan 
of his new philosophy. He became Member of Parliament, 
and worked hard, but always with the one idea — that of getting 
enough money to retire and study his philosophy. For this 
purpose he used every means, not always, as we shall see, quite 
honest ones, and also was too apt to make use of his friends as 
stepping-stones to high places, turning his back on them when 
he had got what he wanted. Of course he was sometimes dis- 
appointed. For instance, when he applied for the post of 
Attorney-General, and also when he sought a rich young widow 
lady in marriage, a powerful rival. Sir Edward Coke,^ gained 
both the post and the hand of the lady. Later, however, when 
James the First was king, Bacon was made a knight, and also 
received the post he had desired, and still higher ones, until 
he rose to be Lord Chancellor of England. 

4. But just when he was at the height of his power, misfor- 
tune and disgrace came upon him. It was found out that as 
Lord Chancellor he had taken bribes from those whose cases 
he decided. When he was charged with the crime by Parlia- 
ment, he pleaded guilty. He was dismissed from office, de- 
barred from ever holding office again, heavily fined, and im- 
prisoned in the Tower. He acknowledged that the sentence 
was a just one, but at the same time declared that he had been 
the justest judge England had had for fifty years. He had 
only done as the world did ; but that was no excuse for any 
one, least of all for a philosopher. The king, however, released 
Bacon from the Tower ; and he spent the rest of his life fol- 



1 Sir Edward Coke. He afterwards rose to be Lord Chief- Justice of England. Born 
1662; died 1632. 
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lowing his philosophy, but not in the honour he had probably 
expected, for he died, as it were, in disgrace. 

5. As a philosopher and a writer we can only admire Bacon. 
His great work is, of course, his Philosophy ; but he also wrote 
some Essays, which were published while Elizabeth lived. 
There were ten essays in the first, fifty-eight in the second edi- 
tion — all showing great wisdom and acquaintance with men of 
all ranks. By an " essay " Bacon meant a trial or testing of 
things to find their true value. Some of the things he tested 
according to the method of his new philosophy were Friend- 
ship, Studies, Truth, Travel, Gardens, Buildings. Another 
work of his still often read is TJie Advancement of Learning ^ 
which is really the first book of his philosophy. 

6. Bacon called his great philosophical work by a Latin name 
meaning "the great building up." The thing to be built up was 
knowledge ; and instead of taking the foundations ready made, 
as Aristotle and his followers had done, Bacon proposed to lay 
those foundations themselves, so that one could be sure of their 
firmness. His way was not to take a great truth as a matter 
of fact and build upon that, but to go step by step from one 
little bit of knowledge or fact to another, trying each carefully, 
and then when the building was completed, saying, I know each 
separate bit of building is firm, so the whole must be. The 
method of trial is called experiment. Bacon's great work was 
to have been in six books, but some books were left unfinished. 

7. Here is an example of the way Bacon worked. Instead 
of taking for granted that all animals breathe out carbonic acid 
gas, and saying, " A dog is an animal, therefore a dog breathes 
out carbonic acid gas," Bacon would begin by trying an experi- 
ment with all the different kinds of animals that are known, 
including dogs, and finding that all breathed out carbonic acid 
gas, would say, "Then all dogs, being animals, must breathe 
out carbonic acid gas." After once having tried the experi- 
ment, however, we can take for granted the truth we have 
come to, and use it without always proving it, as Aristotle 
did. We need both Bacon's new way and Aristotle's old one. 

8. Bacon did great good by rousing in people an interest in 
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nature and in the world around them ; for before his time many 
people thought it wrong to pry into the secrets of nature, and 
believed that those who did so were in league with evil spirits. 
That was what had been thought of a good and wise monk named 
Roger Bacon, who lived in the thirteenth century. He, too, 
like the Francis Bacon of the sixteenth century, tried to dis- 
cover the secrets of nature, and was said to be one who was in 
league with the devil 

9. Besides those writers of whom I have told you, there 
were many others in that great Elizabethan age of whom I 
should like to tell you more. But I can only mention them. 
There were writers of stories, for which the taste of the people 
of England was growing ever stronger. Perhaps the greatest of 
these was John Lyly, who also wrote several plays. A book 
of his, which was read by nearly every one at that time, was 
called Euphues — that is, " the fine speaker " — and tells of the 
adventures of a young Greek gentleman who was sent, as was 
then the fashion, to finish his education in Italy. It was meant 
to show that this fashion was not a wise one ; that young men 
often got more harm than good from their life in Italy, where 
the people of high rank usually lived only for pleasure, and 
scoffed at religion and everything good. 

10. The book was written in the Italian style, with such 
tricks as always comparing one thing to another, playing 
upon words or using them in different meanings, and stringing 
together a number of words beginning with the same letter. 
This style came to be called euphuisrti — that is, finely sounding 
talk — and for a time was very fashionable at court. Court 
ladies and gentlemen talked in this high-sounding language. 
Shakespeare makes some of his characters use it; and very 
funny it sounds, especially when spoken by an uneducated man 
like the old watchman Dogberry.^ 

11. There was a good deal of writing about religion in Eliza- 
beth's time, some of a rather quarrelsome kind ; for people were 
still very much divided about what should be the form of the 

1 Dogberry, in the comedy Muck Ado About Nothing. 
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English Church. Several bishops and others wrote their 
opinions on the matter, and some tracts appeared, written by 
different people whose names were not known. They were all 
given forth as the work of Martin Mar-prelate. Though they 
were meant to be odd and witty, some people thought them 
coarse and even wicked — among others Lord Bacon, who wrote 
very strongly against them. 

12. But there was one religious writer who avoided all those 
quarrels, or if he had to join in them, never spoke angrily even 
of those who thought differently from him. This was Richard 
Hooker, one of the wisest men of that age, and also one of 
the gentlest and humblest. He had been court preacher ; yet 
after his marriage, while he was a poor clergyman with a 
scolding wife, he would patiently mind the sheep or rock the 
cradle, sometimes with a book in his hand, sometimes thinking 
out the great work which he afterwards published, called Eccle- 
siastical Polity — that is, church government. He lived just 
long enough to finish the eight books, leaving the care of revis- 
ing the last three to his friends. It is a wise ^d learned book, ' 
full of sound sense and earnestness. 

13. We must not forget a very quaint book of Elizabeth's 
time which people still love to read. The Schoolmaster. It was 
written by Roger Ascham, the kind, clever tutor of Edward 
the Sikth, Queen Elizabeth, and Lady Jane Grey. Lady Jane 
was his favourite pupil, perhaps because she loved her Greek 
and Latin lessons so much, and had ever a welcome for her 
tutor. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE SCHOLARS AND WRITERS OP 
KING JAMES'S TIME. 

1. When Elizabeth died, Shakespeare was still alive, writing 
his best plays ; Ben Jonson was also writing for the stage, and 
so were many others. But the taste of the time was gradually 
changing. The people were more interested in religion 
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in anything else ; and a sect had arisen called Puritans, who 
thought it wicked to go to plays. Many of the middle class 
were Puritans, so the audience at the theatres was now drawn 
chiefly from the court party. And, alas ! the court of James 
the First had the bad taste to prefer foolish and often wicked 
plays to the fine histories and tragedies of Shakespeare, or the 
good comedies of Ben Jonson; so perhaps the less said about 
the plays and play-writers of James the First's reign the better. 

2. But a great religious work was accomplished in that reign. 
That was the revision of the Bible. There had been a great 
meeting of clergy at Hampton Court to try to settle on some 
form of church for the whole of England, and so end the dis- 
putes between the Established Church of England and those 
who would not conform, thence called Nonconformists. They 
could not agree ; but one result of the meeting was the resolve 
that the English people should at least all use the same Bible, 
— not as they had been doing, some keeping to the Bishops' 
Bible, the translation made by some bishops in Elizabeth's 
reign ; while the Puritans used only the Greneva Bible, a ver- 
sion made by the Protestants who fled from England to Geneva 
during the persecutions of Queen Mary's reign. King James 
sought out the most famous scholars of the time, forty-seven 
in all — some Churchmen, some Puritans — and set them to 
prepare a new translation of the Bible. It took three years to 
do, and was published in 1611. Until lately it was the only 
version used in English Protestant Churches, and still many 
people keep to it, though an even more careful version was pub- 
lished in 1885. The old Bible has grown dear by its very famili- 
arity ; people have grown to love its simplicity and quaintness. 

3. In King James's reign there lived many scholars and 
students of history. Among the historians was Sir Walter 
Ralegh, who, during his long imprisonment in the Tower, 
wrote a History of the World up to the Second Macedonian 
War.i A wise and clever lawyer named John Selden, who 



1 The Second Macedonian War, carried 
on by the. Greeks and the Romans against 
Macedonia (200 B.O.-197 b.c.)' It ended 



by both Greece and Macedonia passing 
under the Roman power. 
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a diligent student of the history of past ages, wrote some 
learned books. He joined the Parliament, and was one of 
those who sided most strongly against Charles the First. 

4. We cannot say much for the poetry of the time of James 
the First Euphuism was still in fashion, but people were not 
80 clever in using it as they had been in Elizabeth's time, or at 
least they thought far too much of the form and far too little of 
the meaning of their verses. Indeed some of the most elaborate 
poetry of that time has very little meaning, the language is so 
artificial and fanciful. Some of it is written in various shapes — 
such as wings, tables, pillars, trees — and as the lines must be 
made to fit into the shape, the meaning had to take its chance, 
and too often seems to have been left out. 

5. King James cohsidered himself an author of some note, 
though few other persons thought so ; and his books are now 
never read except as curiosities. 



CHAPTER XII. 
THE CAVALIER POETS. 



1. The reign of Charles the First was a more exciting time in 
history than his father's reign had been. There were the ques- 
tions of Church differences, growing ever more important ; and 
both Churchmen and Puritans were ready to suffer death for their 
faith. Then there arose the question of government, and two 
parties began to form — the one round the king, the other round 
the Parliament — both with widely different opinions, but each 
alike in this, that they were honest in these opinions, and ready 
to fight and die if need be, — the one side for their king, the 
other for the law. So most people put aside or forgot their own 
selfish cares, and thought of little else but these great matters. 
In all parties there were great and good men, and also poets and 
prose writers, who could put their feelings into action and into 
verse or. prose. 

2. The best kind of literature of that time was the short 
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song or lyric — ^that is, a poem meant to be sung. In those days 
most gentlemen, especially the Cavaliers, could play the lute 
or some other instrument, and many songs were made either to 
old tunes or to new ones. Some of these songs were religious, 
others were love -songs, others were patriotic. The patriotic 
songs were of course of two kinds — those of the Cavaliers 
sang of love for their king ; those of the Roundheads told of 
love for their country and their country's laws. 

3. The most noted and perhaps the sweetest writer of the 
religious lyric was ** holy George Herbert," as he is often 
called. He was rector of Bemerton, near Salisbury ; and there 
one may still see the little church, opposite to which stood his 
house, and where every day he read service. A calm and 
happy life was led by the rector, his wife — who worked nearly 
as hard as her husband for the parish — and their three orphan 
nieces. But the happiness lasted only three years ; for the 
good rector was consumptive, and little by little he had to lay 
aside his work and prepare for death. 

4. Some of his songs are very beautiful Most of them 
were written to the music of the lute ; for Herbert was a good 
musician, and was very fond of music. Henry Vaughan and 
others wrote religious verses, some almost as fine as Herbert's. 

5. Other poets, like the Cavalier Richard Lovelace and Sir 

John Suckling, wrote songs of love and of war. In one about 

going to the wars, Lovelace shows that Cavaliers would forsake 

all for their king ; and he pleads forgiveness for leaving his lady, 

saying — 

'* I could not love you, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more," — 

lines which are very well known. The Cavaliers, too, laughed at 

poverty and hardships suffered in the cause of the king. One 

writes thus : — 

" We do not suffer heite alone — 

Though we are beggared, so 's the king ; 
'Tis sin to have wealth when he has none — 
Tush ! poverty's a royal thing." 

Another, after describing a scanty dinner set before a band of 
hungry troopers, writes merrily, — 
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" We have not still the same : sometimes we may 
Eat muddy plaice, or wheat ; perhaps next day 
Red or white herrings, or an apple pie ; 
There's some variety in misery." 

Ending thus, — 

"In the abundance of this want, you will 
Wonder perhaps how I can use my quill ? 
Troth I am like small birds, which now in spring. 
When they have nought to eat, do sit and sing." 

6. Another sweet singer was a Royalist clergyman named 
Robert Herrick. He lost his living when the Commonwealth 
came into power. His songs are about beautiful women, chil- 
dren, flowers, and such subjects. The best known are called, To 
Daffodils, Gather tJie Bosebuds, Twelfth Night, and CJierry Ripe, 

7. Most of the men on the side of the Parliament were less 
given to music and verse-making than the Cavaliers. Their 
feeling showed itself rather on the battle-field. One of their 
song- writers was honest, manly George Wither, who, when the 
war began, gave up his estate and his profession as a lawyer 
and raised a troop for the Parliament. Here are some verses 
that express his fearlessness : — 

" I care not though to all men known it were 
Both whom I love or hate, for none I fear. 
I care for no more time than will amount 
To do my work and make up my account ; 
I care for no more money than will pay 
The reckoning and the charges of the day ; 
• And if I need not now, I will not borrow, 

For fear of wants that I may have to-morrow. 
My mind's my kingdom, and I will permit 
No other's will to have the rule of it. 
For I am free ; and no man's power, I know, 
Did make me thus, nor shall unmake me now. 
But through a spirit none can quench in me 
This mind I got, and this my mind shall be." 

Another of Wither's songs, which is still sometimes sung, is 
TJie Manly Heart It begins, — 

" Shall I, wasting in despair, 
Die because a woman 's fair ? 
Or make pale my cheeks with care 
'Cause another's rosy are ? " 

f853) 5 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
A PURITAN POET. 

1. The most beautiful songs of either Cavalier or Round- 
head pale before the glorious poem of a Puritan poet — John 
Milton, who in his old age, blindness, and poverty, wrote the 
grandest English epic poem. Paradise Lost, What is an epic 
poem? Well, I shall explain that afterwards; but you will first 
want to hear a little of the early life and work of the poet. 
Like the first great English poet — Chaucer — John Milton was a 
Londoner. He was born in Cheapside near the end of the year 
1608. His boyhood was spent in a quiet, happy home. The 
father, a stanch Protestant, gained his living by writing or copy- 
ing deeds — perhaps was a kind of lawyer. His wife was a deli- 
cate, gentle, and refined woman. There were two other children 
-f— a girl some years older than John, and a younger brother. It 
was probably a very musical household : for the father not only 
played and sang, but composed part songs; and the poet-son 
shows a great love for music in many of his poems. 

2. From the age of twelve to sixteen Milton went to school 
at St. Paul's — the school founded by good John Colet, with the 
figure of the child Jesus above the door. The boy was very 
fond of his teacher there, and also of another master, Thomas 
Young, who had taught him until he went to school. Partly 
because of that, partly because he loved learning for its own 
sake, he studied very busily, often sitting up till late at night 
over his books ; which is always unwise, and which very likely 
helped to bring on his blindness. But he was a happy school-boy, 
though a busy one. His great school friend was an Italian boy, 
the son of a Protestant doctor who had to leave Italy because of 
his religion. When he was fifteen, Milton wrote a translation 
of a psalm, the version most of us know — 

"Let us, with a gladsome mind, 
Praise the Lord, for he is kind." 

He also wrote a few Latin poems at school. He was always 
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fond of reading poetry, one of his favourite books being the 
" poete' poem," Spenser's Faarie Queene. 

3. At sixteen Milton went to Cambridge, where you may still 
see the mulberry tree beneath which he is said to have often 
read. For four years he waa at college, studying Greek and 
Latin, French, Italian, and Hebrew. He knew then that he had 
the gift of writing poetry, and he meant to be a poet, though 
his father had intended, him to be a clergyman ; but before writ- 
ing much, he resolved to prepare himself for good work in every 
possible way. He did not write much at college, but what he 
did write was full of promise. One poem was written to com- 
fort his sister on the death of her first little baby — assuring her 
that the fairest flower would bloom for her in God's garden, 
and bidding her 



4 Another poem, written during Milton's college life, i 
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the Hyrrvn on tlie Morning of Christie N'ativity. Looking out 
on a dark Christmas morning on the snow-covered earth and 
on the sky, where the stars were still shining, Milton seems to 
have thought of the star of Bethlehem and the wise men whom 
it guided to Christ's manger-cradle, and he asks himself — 

" Hast thou no verse, no hymn, or solemn ^train 
To welcome Him to this His new abode ?" 

And so he writes his hymn as a humble offering to greet his 
Lord. Another poem, written soon afterwards, is all about 
music, and shows that sin is the harsh noise that spoils the 
music of nature and mankind. 

5. Milton had resolved not to be a clergyman, giving as his 
reason that under the tyranny of the king and his minister 
Laud^ a clergyman was but their slave; and Milton felt he could 
not take the oath binding himself to obey their commands. 

6. He had been at college seven years, and now left to go 
to his father's country house at Horton, in Buckinghamshire. 
There he spent five years more, still preparing himself for his 
work as a poet — reading, studying, and now and then writing. 
He wrote a Latin poem to his father full of gratitude for all the 
care he had taken with his education, and for the wise advice 
he had given him. 

7. While Milton was at Horton he wrote three very beautiful 
poems — L* Allegro, II Penseroso^ and Lycidas ; also two masks — 
Arcades and Comus. The two first are companion pieces, 
showing the two moods or sides of man's nature — the merry 
mood, and the thoughtful or pensive mood. You know that 
allegro time in music is bright, cheerful. Both sides are necessary 
to the complete man or woman. We should soon tire of a 
person who is always merry, and just as soon of one who is 
always serious. We like best people who can be merry at one 
time and serious at another. Though most people have more 
of the one quality than the other in their nature, yet a few are 
quite evenly balanced, with just the right amount both of joy- 
fulness and thoughtfulness. 

1 Latid, William, Archbishop of Canterbury. Bom 1573; died 1646. 
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8. L' Allegro is called the child of Zephyr, the light morn- 
ing breeze, and Aurora, the dawn; while II Penseroso is the 
daughter of Saturn, father of the gods, and Vesta, the virgin 
goddess of fire and light. L' Allegro shows the bright, sunshiny 
side of Nature : early morning with the lark's song, the crow- 
ing of the cock, the sound of hound and horn following the 
hunt, the blithe whistle of the ploughman, the milkmaid's 
merry note, and later on the merry church chimes, the glad 
greeting of friends, the dance, the telling of fairy stories, until 
bed-time ends the merry day. 

9. The time most befitting the thoughtful mood is the calm of 
evening. The sounds are the song of the nightingale and the 
tolling of the curfew. As night draws on, the poet pictures the 
thoughtful mood, finding pleasure in solitary study, watching 
the stars, or reading Plato or the old Greek poets, or Chaucer's 
tales, or with Spenser wandering through — 

"Forests and enchantments drear, 
Where more is meant than meets the ear." 

The morning dawns in harmony with the mood — the sky 
wrapped in clouds, a gentle rain falling ; or if the sun shine 
out, the man of thought seeks the shade of the solemn pine- 
wood, or takes refuge within the studious cloister's pale. The 
music of the merry mood is — 

" Soft Lydian airs 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out, 
With wanton heed, and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through mazes running. ^ 

Better suited to the serious, thoughtful mood is the music of 
church and organ — 

" In service high, and anthems clear, 
As may with sweetness, through mine ear. 
Dissolve me into ecstasies. 
And bring all Heaven before mine eyes." 

10. The two masks, Arcades and Cormis, were written for 
the children of the Earl of Bridgewater, a near neighbour of the 
Miltons at Horton. The first consisted chiefly of a few songs, 
which were set to music by Milton's friend Henry Lawes. 
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The children acted the mask in the garden in honour of their 
grandmother, the Countess of Derby, to whom, long before, 
Spenser had dedicated one of his poema Comus was a much 
longer masL It was acted at Ludlow Castle, the new home 
of the Earl of Bridgewater, who had been made President of 
Wales, as part of a great state festival given to all the country 
round the castle. Though the mask is bright and lively, 
being intended to be acted by children, it is also meant to 
teach a lesson of purity and temperance to the people before 
whom it was performed ; for at that time it was the fashion to 
think it manly to drink too much wine. But others besides the 
Cavalier guests needed the lesson — the servants at the castle, 
who had got into bad, unruly ways. 

11. The play shows the Lady Alice, the Earl of Bridge water's 
daughter, and her two brothers wandering through a forest on 
their way to their father's home. The sister gets separated 
from her brothers, and falls into the hands of the reveller 
Comus, son of Bacchus the wine-god, and the enchantress Circe. 
Comus carries her off to his palace, and tries to tempt her to 
drink the enchanted cup, and so become like himself and his 
monster-followers. But Lady Alice will not be tempted either 
by that or by the other good things which Comus offers her, 
saying that this is not from ingratitude to God for these his 
gifts, but because she thinks " God would be better praised and 
thanked for all his gifts if each man had his proper share of 
them instead of a few having them all, and often never dream- 
ing of thanking God for them." 

12. Meanwhile the brothers are wandering in the forest, 
looking in vain for their sister. The elder is sure no harm can 
come to one so pure and good as his sister, and calms his 
younger brother's fears. Then the guardian angel appears and 
takes them to the palace of Comus, which they enter safe with 
the herb Christianity, just as Comus is again trying to make 
the Lady Alice drink from the enchanted glass. Rushing on 
Comus they drive him and his monsters from the palace, but 
cannot release the Lady Alice from the chain to which she is 
held by a magic spell. The guardian spirit says the brothers 
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should rather have bound Comus and seized his rod, which 
would have freed their sister ; but instead, by a song, he sum- 
mons the water-nymph Sabrina, the spirit of the Severn. The 
nymph appears singing — 

" By the rushy-fringed bank. 
Where grows the willow and the osier dank. 

My sliding chariot stays ; 
Thick set with agate, and the azum sheen 
Of turkois blue, and emerald green 
That in the channel strays ; 
Whilst from off the waters fleet. 
Thus I set my printless feet 

O'er the cowslip's velvet head, 
That bends not as I tread ; 
Oentle swain, at thy request 
I am here." 

By sprinkling water on the Lady Alice's breast and lips and 

hands, the nymph revives her; and the spirit guides the children 

to their parents, who await them in the castle. The mask ends 

with a stately, graceful dance, very different from the wild 

gambols of Comus and his crew. 

13. Just as Milton was setting out on his foreign travel, he 

heard of the death of his college friend, Edward King, who 

was drowned on his way from Chester to Ireland. Some of 

King's old college companions proposed to write a volume of 

verses about him, and though Milton had meant to write no 

more at that time, he could not refuse to perform the sad task. 

And so, in one of the most beautiful laments ever written, he 

describes his grief at the death of his friend. His poem is 

what is called a pastoral — that is, one in which the characters 

are represented as shepherds. He speaks of his dead friend 

as a shepherd Lycidas. The thoughts and language of the poem 

are very beautiful Here is one part where the poet bids the 

earth bring flowers and scatter them on the watery grave of 

Lycidas : — 

*' Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 
The tufted crow-toe and pale jessamine, 
The white pink, and the pansy freakt with jet. 
The glowing violet, 
The musk-rose, and the well-attired woodbine ; 
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nobly answered them that he did not regret his blindness, since 
it only gave him a greater claim on God's love and protection, 
speaking of his affliction not as the shutting out of light, but as 
the darkness beneath God's sheltering wings. 

18. His blindness and the death of his wife came near to- 
gether, and the poet was left with his three little motherless 
girls, one just a baby. About that time he was appointed 
Cromwell's foreign secretary, his great knowledge of Latin 
making him well fitted for the post. A young poet, Andrew 
Marvell,^ his assistant, was able to do all the mere writing work. 

19. Milton married a second time ; but in a year his wife died, 
and again the poet was left alone with his three young children. 

20. When Cromwell died, and his son ruled so weakly that 
people spoke of having the Stuarts back again, Milton wrote 
strongly advising the people not to do so. These were his last 
political writings, for a Stuart king was brought back in 1660 ; 
and for a time Milton was, as you may imagine, in great 
danger. But though his Defence was burned by the hangman, 
Milton himself escaped, and lived calmly, though in poverty, 
in Bunhill Fields. He suffered from gout ; but in spite of his 
blindness and pain, he was able to write the great poem that 
he had planned. For a time he had some difficulty in making 
up his mind what subject he should choose. He thought of 
King Arthur among others, but at last chose Paradise Lost. 

21. We sometimes wonder why God allowed Adam to dis- 
obey him, and fall into sin and unhappiness in which all the 
world has shared. Milton in his poem answers that question 
and many others. He shows that God made both man and the 
angels free to obey him or disobey him; for if not, if they 
had all been obliged to obey him, there would have been no 
value in their obedience. It would not show either love or a 
sense of duty as free obedience does. As the angel Raphael 
explained to Adam, both angels and men are happy so long 
as they obey : — 



1 Andrew Marrell. He became Member 
of Parliament for Hull, and wrote a power- 
ful proae treatise on " Popery and Arbi- 



trary Government in England." 
1620; died 167& 
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^ MyMlf and all th' angelic host that stand 
In sight of Grod enthroned, our happy state 
Hold, as you yours, while our obedience holds ; 
On other surety none ; freely we serve. 
Because we freely love, as in oiu* will 
To love or not." 

22. It is only loving obedience, not forced, that God cares for. 
But both angels and men disobeyed. Satan and his com- 
panions disobeyed Grod, and were driven out of heaven ; and in 
revenge he resolved to bring sin into the new world which God 
had made. So he goes to Adam and Eve in the happy gardon 
of Eden, and, disguised as a serpent, tempts Eve to eat the for- 
bidden fruit. Then they are driven, weeping, from the garden. 
But God seeing their repentance, promises them forgiveness ; 
for in heaven, at a great meeting of the angels, (rod's Son had 
himself offered to suffer death for the sins of the world, and 
Grod had accepted the offer. Through the whole [)oein, whicli 
is a very long one, Milton has one great purpose — to 

*' Assert Eternal Pn)vidence, 
And justify the ways of God to men." 

23. All epic poems must, like his, have one groat subject, 
must begin right in the midst of the action, and show the con- 
sequences of the great event described. Milton's J^aradine Lost 
fulfils all these conditions, and so is a true epic. It is written 
in blank verse ; and all through the different books are beau- 
tiful passages descriptive of places and people. Some, very 
grand but very awful, describe Satan and the rebel angels 
standing on the burning plain ; others tell of Adam and Eve 
and their lovely garden home, and sometimes even of heaven 
itself and the angel hosts. 

24. Milton got very little money for this grand poem. And 
perhaps it was not much read at the time it was published ; but 
now every one who loves good poetry reads it, and many people 
go to it again and again, ever finding out fresh beauties. The 
sound of the verses is like that of grand organ music, and even 
when we cannot quite understand the meaning we like to hear 
the poem read. 
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nobly answered them that he did not regret his blindness, since 
it only gave him a greater claim on God's love and protection, 
speaking of his affliction not as the shutting out of light, but as 
the darkness beneath God's sheltering wings. 

18. His blindness and the death of his wife came near to- 
gether, and the poet was left with his three little motherless 
girls, one just a baby. About that time he was appointed 
Cromwell's foreign secretary, his great knowledge of Latin 
making him well fitted for the post. A young poet, Andrew 
Marvell,^ his assistant, was able to do all the mere writing work. 

19. Milton married a second time ; but in a year his wife died, 
and again the poet was left alone with his three young children. 

20. When Cromwell died, and his son ruled so weakly' that 
people spoke of having the Stuarts back again, Milton wrote 
strongly advising the people not to do so. These were his last 
political writings, for a Stuart king was brought back in 1660 ; 
and for a time Milton was, as you may imagine, in great 
danger. But though his Defence was burned by the hangman, 
Milton himself escaped, and lived calmly, though in poverty, 
in Bunhill Fields. He suffered from gout ; but in spite of his 
blindness and pain, he was able to write the great poem that 
he had planned. For a time he had some difficulty in making 
up his mind what subject he should choose. He thought of 
King Arthur among others, but at last chose Paradise Lost 

21. We sometimes wonder why God allowed Adam to dis- 
obey him, and fall into sin and unhappiness in which all the 
world has shared. Milton in his poem answers that question 
and many others. He shows that God made both man and the 
angels free to obey him or disobey him; for if not, if they 
had all been obliged to obey him, there would have been no 
value in their obedience. It would not show either love or a 
sense of duty as free obedience does. As the angel Raphael 
explained to Adam, both angels and men are happy so long 
as they obey : — 
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** Myself and all th' angelic host that stand 
In sight of God enthroned, our happy state 
Hold, as you yours, while our obedience holds ; 
On other surety none ; freely we serve, 
Because we freely love, as in our will 
To love or not." 

22. It is only loving obedience, not forced, that God cares for. 
But both angels and men disobeyed. Satan and his com- 
panions disobeyed God, and were driven out of heaven; and in 
revenge he resolved to bring sin into the new world which God 
had made. So he goes to Adam and Eve in the happy garden 
of Eden, and, disguised as a serpent, tempts Eve to eat the for- 
bidden fruit. Then they are driven, weeping, from the garden. 
But God seeing their repentance, promises them forgiveness ; 
for in heaven, at a great meeting of the angels, God's Son had 
himself offered to suffer death for the sins of the world, and 
God had accepted the offer. Through the whole poem, which 
is a very long one, Milton has one great purpose — to 

" Assert Eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of Grod to men." 

23. All epic poems must, like his, have on# great subject, 
must begin right in the midst of the action, and show the con- 
sequences of the great event described. Milton's Paradise Lost 
fulfils all these conditions, and so is a true epic. It is written 
in blank verse ; and all through the different books are beau- 
tiful passages descriptive of places and people. Some, very 
grand but very awful, describe Satan and the rebel angels 
standing on the burning plain ; others tell of Adam and Eve 
and their lovely garden home, and sometimes even of heaven 
itself and the angel hosts. 

24. Milton got very little money for this grand poem. And 
perhaps it was not much read at the time it was published ; but 
now every one who loves good poetry reads it, and many people 
go to it again and again, ever finding out fresh beauties. The 
sound of the verses is like that of grand organ music, and even 
when we cannot quite understand the meaning we like to hear 
the poem read. 
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25. A friend to whom Milton lent Paradise Lost before 
it was published, when he returned it, said, "Thou hast said 
much here of * Paradise Lost,' but what hast thou to say of 
* Paradise Found' 1" This led to Milton's writing Paradise He- 
gained, in which he describes Christ's life on earth and tempta- 
tions on the mount, showing how by his victory over sin and 
death Christ won back for mankind a chance of Paradise. 

26. Milton also wrote many fine sonnets, and a drama called 
Samson Agonistes — that is, Samson the wrestler. He shows us 
the Samson of the Bible struggling against the Philistines ; and 
perhaps he meant to show also that though the Puritans, like 
Samson, had been shorn of their strength and had fallen, yet, 
like Samson, they had done their work. As Samson, when 
he leant against the pillars of the house of Gaza, perished with 
his enemies, so the cause of the Puritans had been overcome. 
Yet they had pulled down the pillars of tyrannical government, 
and God would still carry on the war they had begun for truth 
and freedom. 

27. Such were the wonderful songs of the blind old singer. 
His life was nearly over ; yet up to the last it was one of the 
highest enjoyment of noble work. His days were spent 
simply and peacefully. His daughters or friends read to him 
his beloved Greek and Latin and Hebrew books. His wife 
sang to him ; while even in his blindness the poet still played 
the organ or sang the grand old hymns. His mornings were 
spent dictating his poems to his daughters, and his evenings in 
pleasant talk with his friends. In the year 1674, at the age of 
sixty-six, he passed away to the higher life for which his life on 
earth had been one long preparation. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
THREE GREAT PREACHERS. 

L You have seen how from the time of Henry the Eighth and 
the Reformation in England there had been much discussing, 
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and "writing, and fighting for religion. The strife still con- 
tinued through the time of Charles the First and the Civil 
War, during the Commonwealth, and after the restoration of 
Charles the Second. In one way it was a good sign, as it 
showed how important the English people had begun to con- 
sider their religion; but it was certainly very sad that there 
should be want of union and such bitterness of feeling between 
different parties. Each of these religious parties thought itself 
right and all the others wrong, and tried to force its opinions 
on all the rest. 

2. There were a few good men who wrote against the folly 
of acting thus, and tried to prove to people that they could 
love God without hating their brethren. One of these was a 
Churchman, Jeremy Taylor. He was the son of a barber at 
Cambridge, and was bom in 1613. He went first to the Free 
School ; but when he was thirteen he entered the University as a 
poor scholar. He must have worked hard, to keep himself and 
also to take his degree. At twenty years of age he entered the 
Church; and soon afterwards, at the desire of a college friend of 
his, went for a time to lecture instead of his friend at St. Paul's 
in London. His fine sermons soon brought large numbers to 
hear him. Archbishop Laud even sent for Taylor to preach 
before him, and was so pleased with him that he made him a 
fellow of Oxford University. The Bishop of London gave him 
a living in Uppingham,^ and for five years Taylor lived quietly 
there with his wife. 

3. When the Civil War broke out he left his home and 
went to be the king^s chaplain at Oxford ; and in the same 
year his wife died. When the Royalist army was in Wales, 
Taylor was taken prisoner and was kept there for some time. 
Even when he was set free, he decided to remain in Wales, 
and along with another clergyman took a house and started a 
school in Caermarthenshire. Here Jeremy Taylor married 
as his second wife a lady who had some property near his 
new home. They seem to have led a quiet, happy life, with 

1 Uppingham, in Rutlandshire. 
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the school work in the morning, the afternoon and evening for 
quiet reading or thought, and pleasant friends near to talk 
with. Those friends were Lord and Lady Carbery of Golden 
Grove, the largest house near the Taylors. Lord Carbery, 
though a Royalist, had been allowed to retire after the battle 
of Marston Moor. His first wife was a kind, good lady, and a 
true friend to Taylor ; his second was the Lady Alice, daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Bridgewater, of whose purity and gentleness 
Milton has given us a picture in his Comus. 

4. While Jeremy Taylor was living this quiet life in Wales, 
his thoughts were busy with the religious struggles of the times. 
He saw that it was impossible that all Christians should think 
alike except on a few great points; and yet he did not see 
why the English Church should not be wide enough to embrace 
every sect, and leave all men liberty of holding their own 
opinions on little matters, so long as they led good lives and 
were honest about great matters. So he wrote a book called 
Liberty of Prophesying, proposing that all who believed the 
Apostles' Creed should be received into the National Church, 
and that each man should be allowed to keep to his own meaning 
of the Scriptures. Thus he who had been persecuted taught 
that there should be no persecution in the Christian Church. 

5. Some years afterwards he wrote another book. The Life of 
Christy tlhe Great Exemplar, showing that a holy life after the 
pattern of the most beautiful life ever lived on earth was of 
more importance than striving about differences of opinion. 
Two other little books which Jeremy Taylor wrote are called 
Holy Living and Holy Dying. One showed how the busiest, 
most active life could be one of obedience to God; and the 
other was intended to help those who were sick or old to pre- 
pare for deatL The writing in these is very beautiful — qidte 
like poetry in parts, with a line musical rhythm. 

6. The sermons which he preached before Lord and Lady 
Carbery and their neighbours in Wales were also printed and 
published, as was also a little book of prayers called, after 
Lord Carbery's house. The Golden Grove. Some of Taylor's 
works were written while he was in prison. He was twice 
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imprisoned for holding to the cause of the king. But the last 
part of Jeremy Taylor^s life was passed in honour. In 1658 
he went to Ireland as lecturer at Lisburn;^ and after the 
Restoration the good old Royalist was made Bishop of Down, 
and afterwards of Dromore. We may be sure that in Ireland, 
as in Wales, he carried out his preaching in his life. He died 
in 1667, the year in which Milton published Paradise Lost. 

7. While Jeremy Taylor was preaching and writing for the 
upper classes of England, at least for those of thought and 
culture, a poor tinker had been getting into trouble for trying 
to help his poor, rough fellow-men to better lives. God had 
given John Bunyan, as well as Jeremy Taylor, good work to do 
for him ; and each work, though different from the other, was 
needed, and was the work each was best suited to do. John 
Bunyan, the tinker-preacher, was bom in 1628 in Bedfordshire. 
He did not go to school very long, for his father taught him 
his own trade of mending kettles and pans, and little John 
became a tinker. But when the Civil War broke out, John 
left the tinkering and became a soldier, very likely fighting on 
the king's side. 

8. When the Royalists were defeated and the army was 
broken lip, Bunyan returned home, and married a good woman, 
who brought him no marriage portion but two books, left her 
by her parents. These books. The Plain MarHs Pathway to 
Heaven^ and The Practice of Piety ^ John read ; and he began to 
feel troubled about the careless, good-for-nothing life he had 
hitherto led. But the old ways were easier, and he still kept 
on in the same careless fashion, only that it somehow did not 
seem to satisfy him as it had done before. And one day when 
he was tinkering in Bedford he overheard some poor women 
who were sitting at a door in the sunshine talking of God, and 
their simple, quiet joy and faith set the poor tinker thinking 
more than ever of higher things. That night he dreamt that 
he saw those poor women upon a sunny mountain slope, closed 
in by a high wall, which shut him out But he went round 

1 LiBbum, in County Antrim. 
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and round until he found a very narrow gap, and with much 
difficulty he squeezed himself through into the glorious sun- 
shine, and sat down beside the poor women, comforted with 
the light and heat of the sun, 

9. Perhaps he went back and listened again to the poor 
women. At any rate he got to know their clergyman, a man 
who had once been a gay Cavalier, but who had been nearly killed 
in the war, and had lost his property. Sobered by these things, 
he had begun, like Bunyan, to Und his easy, careless life distaste- 
ful, and BO had sought to lead a higher life, and afterwards to 
help others in doing the same. You can imagine that a min- 
ister like this would easily understand all Bunyan's doubts 
and temptations. But after a time the pastor's patience and 
Bunyan's perseverance won the day. As his faith became 
more and more real to him, he too began to try tij help the 
poor people around him, many of whom were leading the same 
wild life that he had led before. Though he was an uneducated 
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iiian, he had plenty of good sense, and could no doubt amuse 
as well as instruct his listeners by his bright, fanciful stories ; 
besides, he understood the lives and temptations of the people 
to whom he preached. Yet he says, " In fear and trembling 
he set himself to this work, and did according to his power 
preach the gospel that God had shown him." 

10. When Charles the Second became king a new act was 
passed requiring all people to worship as the king and his min- 
isters bade them ; and also another forbidding any meetings of 
more than five persons for religious purposes. The Five-Mile Act 
forbade any preaching, other than that approved of by the act, 
within five miles of any town. Many ministers gave up their 
churches rather than promise to obey these commands. Bunyan 
did not quite give up preaching, but had to preach in secret, in 
the woods or out in the open country. One night, when he was 
holding a farewell meeting of his congregation, he was arrested, 
and when he refused to promise to give up preaching he was 
sent to prison. For more than twelve years he was kept in 
Bedford Jail. At first he felt it terribly hard to be separated 
from his wife and children, especially one poor little blind girl. 
He writes of her as " my poor, blind child, who lay nearer my 
heart than all I had besides. Poor child, thought I, what 
sorrow art thou like to have for thy portion in this world ! 
Thou must be beaten, sufier hunger, cold, nakedness, and a 
thousand calamities, though I cannot now endure the wind 
should blow on thee." 

11. But after a while Bunyan began to take comfort again. 
His wife and children and friends were allowed to come to see 
him, and he was even allowed to go out for a few hours at a 
time. His good wife made many an efibrt to free him, going 
to the judges and even walking to London to seek his pardon ; 
but in vain. Meanwhile Bunyan passed the time in reading his 
Bible and other books. A shoemaker used to lend him books, 
perhaps among others some of Plato's works, and also the 
first book of Tlie Faerie Queene. This may have given Bun- 
yan the idea of writing The Pilgrim^ 8 Progress ; only instead 
of knights and ladies of Tlie Faerie Queene we have simple 

(853) 
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country folk, such as the people Bunyan preached to at Bed- 
ford. 

12. Most children love to read The Pilgrim's Progress, I^ 
know one little boy whose favourite book it was, and who 
before he was seven years old had read it again and again. It 
is like a beautiful fairy tale, as you go with Christian through 
all his adventures on his way to the Celestial City — plunge 
through the Slough of Despond, tarry in the Interpreter's 
House, climb the Hill Difficulty, sojourn in the Palace Beauti- 
ful, pass through the Valley of Humiliation, slaying the 
mighty dragon, and so on through the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death and the temptations of Vanity Fair, where Chris- 
tian's companion Faithful is burned at the stake, on by a 
pleasant river till Giant Despair pounces on the pilgrims and 
carries them off to his castle; then when Christian and his 
comrade Hopeful escape, on to the Delectable Mountains, 
where good shepherds feed their flocks, past the Enchanted 
Ground, until, escaping from Giant Despair and Doubting 
Castle, they enter the Land of Beulah, the country where 
the sun shines day and night. At last they cross the dark 
waters of Death, and are led by two "shining ones" to the 
gates of the Celestial City ; and the gates close, and the dream 
is over. 

13. Some parts of Tlie Pilgrim's Progress are, of course, 
more beautiful than others; for instance, the fine description 
of what Christian saw in the Interpreter's House. He is 
taught by means of pictures. One was that of a maid sweep- 
ing a room : the dust flies all about, but as she sprinkles the 
floor with water, the dust vanishes and the room is clean. The 
dusty room is the wicked heart of man ; the water is the sweet 
influence of the gospel, which can make that heart clean. 
Another picture is that of two little children sitting in their 
chairs. One is gentle and good and quiet. That is Patience. 
The other one. Passion, kicks and cries and struggles for some 
good things he has been promised ; and when at last he gets 
money brought him, he wastes it, and so has nothing left but 
rags. Passion is meant to represent people who want all their 
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happiness in this life; Patience, the man who looks for his 
best things in the after-life. 

14. Another very interesting part is wherp Christian enters 
the Palace Beautiful, which is very like Spenser's House of 
Holiness, both representing the perfect Church. The three 
ladies who receive Christian are called Piety, Prudence, and 
Charity. Just as Obedience took the knight to "a goodly 
lodge " and " easie bed," so Christian is taken to a " large upper 
chamber, whose window opened towards the sun-rising, and the 
name of the chamber was Peace." Next morning, like the 
knight. Christian is armed for the fight with the dragon. His 
armour is the same — the Breastplate of Righteousness, the 
Shield of Faith, the Sword of the Spirit, the Helmet of the 
Hope of Salvation, and a weapon called All-Prayer. 

15. You can easily imagine what a favourite book TJie 
Pilgrim^s Progress would become with the poor people for 
whom it was written. It has been translated into all the 
languages of Europe ; and perhaps no book, except the Bible, 
has been read by a larger number of people. Bunyan wrote 
another part, telling the story of Christian's wife, Christiana, 
and her children, with their guide, Mr. Greatheart. They, too, 
go by the narrow way to the Celestial City ; but they do not 
fall into the dangers through which Christian passed. It de- 
scribes the quieter home life of woman and children, not the 
busy life full of temptations into which the man Christian had 
to go. Bunyan wrote another allegory called The Holy War — 
the war between good and evil in man's heart ; but it is not 
such a favourite as The Pilgrim^s Progress. 

16. At length, when the Declaratioh of Indulgence once more 
allowed freedom to all preachers, Bunyan was released from 
jail, and became minister of the Baptist church in Bedford. 
He was often asked to go to larger churches in London, but 
would not leave his own people, except now and then for a 
day to preach there. He was going on from Reading to Lon- 
don, after making peace between a father and son who had 
quarrelled, when he was caught in a heavy rain-shower. The* 
chill brought on a fever ; and he died at his London friend's 
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house in 1688. He was buried in Bunhill Fields, where Milton 
used to live. 

17. A third preacher and writer who suffered persecution for 
his faith was Richard Baxter. He was a delicate boy, but 
began early to study for the Church. He was ordained, and 
preached in the villages near Dudley, ^ where he kept a school. 
For sixteen years he preached to the people of Kidderminster, ^ 
as their vicar was ill ; but he still begged that the vicar might 
live on at the vicarage and get the larger portion of the salary. 
Baxter made a great change in the town of Kidderminster. 
It had been a very wicked place when he went, but in a few 
years he had made it quite a decent, orderly town. 

18. Cromwell asked Baxter to come and be chaplain to 
his troop of Ironsides. At first Baxter refused, being inclined 
toward the king's side ; but he afterwards went, and remained 
as chaplain to the regiment for two years. He tried to get the 
soldiers to dispute less about religious differences; and later, 
when he was ill and left alone with a servant in Derbyshire, he 
wrote a book called TJie Saints^ Everldsting Rest, in which he 
urged people to think more of living a life of love on earth, and 
of preparing for the life that is to come, than of disputing about 
their special opinions. 

19. When he recovered, Baxter returned to Kidderminster, 
and tried to get different religious parties there to unite. He 
was also called to the great conference of bishops and Puritan 
preachers after the Restoration, when they tried to settle on 
one Church for all the English people, and he no doubt was 
disappointed when nothing came of it. When the Act of Uni- 
formity was passed, Baxter, being a Puritan, had to give up 
his living at Kidderminster. With his good, brave wife he 
went to Acton,2 and there he was imprisoned for preaching in 
his own house to some friends. His wife went with him to 
prison. In King James the Second's reign he was again im- 
prisoned for eighteen months for writing about the persecution 
of the Puritans. When William the Third became king, Baxter 

1 Dudley and Kidderminster, in Wor- 1 2 Aoton, in Middlesex, 
cestershlre. I 
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went to London, and was allowed to live in peace. In his last 
illness his friends wrote that he was then " almost in heaven," 
so beautiful was his example of the life of faith. 



CHAPTER XV. 

FRENCH FASHIONS IN LITERATUItE. 

1. You may remember that for a time Italian literature was 
in great favour in England, and that English poets, such as 
Chaucer, Surrey, Sidney, and Spenser, studied it and borrowed 
some, of its forms. Now French literature and style came into 
fashion. During his exile Charles the Second had spent much 
of his time in France, and he and his courtiers brought a great 
many French fashions with them into England. The French 
language was at that time just becoming settled. A number 
of ladies and gentlemen had formed a society called the Acad- 
emy, ^ in which they proposed to study elegance of language, 
making rules of style, and settling what words should be con- 
sidered pure French. They made a dictionary and a grammar, 
and the people began to write plays and poems according to 
rules borrowed from Greek poets and play-writers. 

2. You can easily imagine that though the result might be 
very elegant, and might suit the French taste and character, it 
w^ould seem unnatural in English to English men and women. 
Yet it was the fashion set by the court ; and Shakespeare and 
Milton, who had not obeyed such rules, were voted coarse and 
barbarous. The plays of the Elizabethan dramatists were no 
longer played in the theatres, and English poetry had to be 
written in what is called poetic diction — that is, in finely 
sounding Latinized words, quite different from those that would 
naturally rise to the lips when one felt deeply. The subjects 
chosen, too, were artificial ; and indeed for a time English 
literature resembled rather the stiff French style of gardening, 

1 The Academy, founded by Cardinal i group of academies united under the name 
Bichelieu in 16S7. It now forms one of a of the Institute of France. 
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with formal flower-beds, and the trees clipped into fantastic 
shapes and figures, than the sweet old English gardens, with 
all manner of flowers growing in wild profusion. 

3. Still, it became the fashion to admire the French style 
only, and people who knew the rules of French literature, 
though they could not write a line of good poetry, would set 
themselves up as critics of poets like Chaucer and Shake- 
speare, and turn away in disgust when they found they had 
obeyed no other rules than those of truth and humanity and 
true genius. Other critics, who were clever, though not very 
kind, wrote smart mockeries of literature that broke the French 
rules — satires, such poems were called ; and though satire is 
often very useful, it is hurtful when it is overdone, and used in 
scorn of what is really good. 



CHAPTER XYI. 
JOHN DRTDEN. 



1. In the crowd of writers carried away by the new fashion 
was one really great poet, whom it is sad to see among 
them. His name was John Dryden. He was the son of 
a Puritan clergyman, and was bom in the parsonage of Ald- 
wincle, in Northamptonshire. He went to Westminster School, 
the headmaster of which. Dr. Busby, was famed for thrashing 
knowledge into his scholars. Dryden gained a scholarship, 
which took him to Cambridge. Just after he took his degree 
his father died, so at once Dryden had to plunge into the 
world. His first verses were written on Cromwell's death, 
and are called Heroic Stanzas on the Death of Oliver Crom- 
well. Perhaps Dryden had met the great Protector, as the 
cousin with whom the young poet lived in London was Lord 
Chamberlain, and a great friend of Cromwell's. It seems 
rather strange that Dryden's next poem should be one of wel- 
come to Charles the Second on his restoration. 

2. With the return of King Charles and his courtiers the 
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tbeatrea were again opened, and there arose a demand for what 
are called "heroio" playa, since people of fashion pretended that 
Shakespeare's were too coarse for their French taste. These 
heroic plays were stories of court life and plots. The characters 
were kings, queens, and great nobles ; and that the scenery and 
dresses might be as grand as possible, generally an £ast«m 
court was chosen as the scene of the play. Such plays were 
written in ten-syllabled rhymed verse, called heroic measure. 
pryden was et^er to make money by his pjrofession, and 
here seemed an opening -. he set about writing heroic plays. 
Hb first he wrote with Sir Robert Howard, It was called 
The Indian Queen, and was a great success. While they were 
busy with it, the two writers spent some time at Charlton, the 
home of Sir Robert Howard's father, the Duke of Berkshire, 
and there Dryden made acquaintance with Elizabeth Howard, 
his friend's sister, whom he married soon afterwards. 

3. For a time the theatres were closed on account of ths 
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Great Plague, and Dryden and his wife fled to Charlton. 
While there, Dryden was busy with a poem called Annua Mir- 
oMliSy or The Year of Wonders. It was indeed a year of 
marvels — first the Plague, then the Great Fire, then a sea-fight 
with the Dutch. At Charlton, Dryden also discussed with his 
friend Sir Robert Howard whether blank verse or rhyme was 
better suited for plays, and other matters connected with the 
French style of drama. Dryden put the discussions into an 
Essay on Dramatic Poesie. 

4. When the theatres were opened again, Dryden continued 
to write heroic plays. The Duke of Buckingham wrote a very 
funny play mocking that kind of drama, and showing how 
absurd it was. Yet it was still the fashion, and Dryden's heroic 
plays were very popular, and brought him in plenty of money ; 
while Milton's Samson Agonistes, a real heroic play, attracted 
scarcely any notice. 

5. After the Duke of Buckingham's mockery of the heroic 
play, Dryden wrote only one more. Indeed, the taste for such 
works began to die out. Dryden must always have felt that he 
was not doing so good work as he might have done, but was 
only working for money and to please a passing fashion. For a 
time he took to political writing. His great political work was 
a kind of allegory, a poem called Absalom and Achitophel. It 
was about the Duke of Monmouth's rebellion, and all the char- 
acters were people of the time. Absalom was the Duke of 
Monmouth, the ungrateful son turning against his father. By 
David, Charles the Second was meant ; Achitophel, the crafty 
counsellor, was the Earl of Shaftesbury, who sided with Mon- 
mouth. It was published without Dryden's name, and was 
very widely read. Perhaps Dryden hoped that his poem would 
influence the sentence against Shaftesbury, who was just then 
accused of high treason. But Shaftesbury was set free, and a 
medal w£is struck in honour of the event. This gave Dryden 
a title for his new satire. The Medal, 

6. For a time after that Dryden was busy mocking a rather 
foolish poet called Shadwell, who had answered the satire called 
The Medal ; but fortunately he did not spend much time on so 
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worthless an object. Dryden, who had hitherto been a Puritan 
in religion, now went over to the Roman Catholic Church, 
and wrote several religious poems. One, praising the Roman 
Catholic Church, is called The Hind and Panther. The spotless 
milk-white hind represents the Romish Church ; the panther, 

" The noblest next the hind. 
And fairest creature of the spotted kind," 

is the Church of England ; the bear is the Independent religion ; 
the wolf, the Presbyterian ; and so on. The lion trying to 
protect the hind is James the Second, who, as you know, was a 
Roman Catholic, and tried to force his religion on the English 
people. The animals are made to walk and talk together, 
discussing religion. 

7. When William and Mary came to the English throne, 
Dryden lost his office as poet-laureate, and his enemy Shadwell 
got the post It must have been hard for the poet to find 
himself neglected and no longer needed ; but he still worked 
bravely on at translations, or play- writing, or whatever he could 
get to do. His best-known poem, quite a short one, was written 
near the end of his life. It is the Ode for St. Cecilia^s Day, 
generally called Alexander's Feast. St. Cecilia is the patron 
saint of music. People say she invented the organ, and played 
it so beautifully that an angel used to come down from heaven 
to listen to it. There was a musical society in England which 
gave a festival on St. Cecilia's day, and it was this society that 
asked Dryden to write the ode. He says it was troublesome 
to him to do ; but he did it well, and was glad to hear after- 
wards that people thought it the best of all his poems. In 
this fine work he shows the power of music over the great 
conqueror Alexander. 

8. Dryden, though now quite an old man, had still to write 
very busily, because of the illness of his eldest son, which added 
to his expenses. Yet the unselfish father wrote : " If it please 
God that I die of overstudy, I cannot spend my life better than 
in preserving his." So Dryden made a bargain with a publisher 
to write ten thousand verses. These verses were called FabUa 
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in Verse. Some were translated from Latin and Italian, others 
were stories from Chaucer. At the beginning of the book 
Dryden said how sorry he now was for any evil things he had 
put into his early plays, and hoped his enemy who attacked 
him about it would accept his repentance. 

9. Dryden's favourite resort for a long time had been a place 
called WilFs Coffee-house. Coffee-houses in those days were 
what clubs are now — places where gentlemen used to meet to 
read the papers and discuss the news. Will's was where 
young poets and authors especially used to gather. There 
Dryden went every afternoon, and he always found his chair 
set ready in the warmest comer iii winter, and by the balcony 
in summer. The younger writers gathered around his chair, 
eager to hear him talk ; while the old poet was always in- 
terested in the new writers, ever ready to welcome and help 
them. 

10. The old man's last work was done for his invalid son's 
sake. He wrote some verses to be said before and after a 
mask which was to be performed, and his son was to have 
the profit of the third night. Three weeks after that the poet 
died, on May-day 1700. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

TWO SCHOLABS OF THE RESTORATION PERIOD. 

1. Just about the time of Dryden, there was a warm dis- 
cussion in England over some very important questions — such 
questions as who gave kings and rulers their authority over 
the people and the laws of a country. This had been a hot 
question since the days of Charles the First ; and the Civil War 
and Commonwealth had not settled it. Other questions were 
as to whether the State should decide the customs of society. 
Still another was why God, who is a wise and good ruler, 
should allow evil and misery to exist in the world. Then, too, 
since Bacon had proposed that we should learn the things of 
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nature only by observing and experimenting, people began to 
hold that Plato was wrong in saying that we brought certain 
knowledge and ideas of good and the beautiful into the world 
with us, and that we had no knowledge but what we gained 
by experience. 

2. One of the wisest men of the time wrote a good deal 
about these matters. His name was John Locke. He was bom 
ten years before the Civil War broke out, just when Charles 
the First was provoking his subjects by breaking the laws 
of the country, which he should have obeyed as well as they. 
So even as a little boy Locke would hear such things talked 
about as the trial of Hampden^ for refusing to pay ship- 
money ; as the departure of the Puritans for America in the 
Mayflower ; as the refusal of the Scottish people to use the 
English Prayer-book. Then the little boy would ask why his 
father left home to go and fight for Parliament against the 
king, so that he would begin early to think about the rights 
of the people and the rights of kings. When he left West- 
minster School and went to Oxford, he read Bacon's works, and 
began to try Bacon's new plan of getting knowledge by obser- 
vation and expa'iment in the natural sciences, which he studied 
in order to become a physician. 

3. Locke was not a physician for very long, as one of his 
patients (a nobleman, who afterwards became Earl of Shaftes- 
bury) advised him to give up physic and take to politics. So, 
although he was always fond of natural science, and became a 
member of the Royal Society, ^ Locke gave up his practice as a 
doctor and went to live with his friend and take charge of the 
education of Lord Ashley's'^ only son. When Lord Shaftesbury 
was banished from England for proposing that James, Duke of 
York, should not be made king, Locke went with his friend 
and patron to Holland, and remained there even after Lord 
Shaftesbury died, until William the Third came to the throne, 



1 Hampden, John, a famous English 
patriot. Bom 1594; died 1643. "Ship- 
money " was a tax levied by the king for 
the alleged maintenance of his navy. 

2 Boyal Society, founded in 1660, for 



the promotion of mathematical and phy- 
sical science. 

3 Lord Ashley. He became Earl of 
Shaftesbury in 1672. 
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when he returned to his native land in one of the ships 
^sent to bring over Queen Mary. He was given a government 
office, and Hved very happily with some kind, clever friends in 
Essex. 

4. While he was in Holland, Locke had written some Latin 
Letters concerning Toleration^ showing that the rule of Christ's 
Church should be love, and not sameness of opinion. He said 
no Church was entitled to persecute people and deny them the 
right of worshipping God as they pleased. While he was living 
in Essex, Locke wrote an answer to a book published by the 
followers of James the Second. Of course, these people wanted 
James still to be king, and wrote saying that God gave the 
king his power, just as he gave a father the right to rule his 
children, and that the people could not take it away. Locke 
answered this, and wrote some other works about government, 
showing that no government or king had the right to tax 
people without their consent, as that was taking their property 
from them. 

5. About that time Locke finished a great work, An Essay 
concerning Human Understanding, which he had begun to write 
in Holland. In it he tried to show that there were some 
things about which we could never be quite certain, and it was 
better not to discuss them. He did not think, like Plato, that 
we brought ideas into the world with us, but held that all our 
knowledge was got by our senses, or gained for us by other 
people in the same way ; and by thinking on these things the 
mind could get new ideas, but not certain knowledge. Even 
our knowledge of God is, he said, got in this way from the 
wonders and wisdom of the world around us. In the last years 
of his life Locke gave up his government office, and spent much 
time earnestly studying the Bible, which he believed to be God's 
own revelation. He wrote a work on Christianity, and another 
on St. Paul's Epistles. 

6. Meanwhile another patient worker was following Bacon's 
method, and studying nature by experiment. This was Sir 
Isaac Newton. He was bom ten years after Locke — the 
year the Civil War broke out (1642). He studied mathe- 
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matics at Cambridge, and made a great many useful discoveries 
about finding out the distances and measuring the movements 
of the heavenly bodies. He also used to make lenses ; and one 
day, when looking at the colours of light passing through a 
prism, he discovered that a beam of light is composed of seven 
different colours. If you look at light through a prism you will 
see that this is true. 

7. But Newton's great discovery was that of the law of grav- 
itation, which means that all larger bodies draw smaller ones 
to themselves. That is why an apple falls to the ground, 
unless it is attached in some way so as not to fall. Indeed, 
it is said that it was while sitting in an orchard and seeing 
an apple fall to the ground that Newton first thought of the 
law. Newton's great work was written in Latin. Its English 
title is. The Principles of Natural Philosophy, He also wrote 
a work on light ; and after his death a book on the prophecies 
of Holy Scripture was published from notes he had made in 
his diligent Bible-reading. Both he and Locke were earnest 
students of the Bible. Though Newton was such a very wise 
and clever man, yet he was very humble, as all really wise 
men are, and at his death he said, " To myself I seem to have 
been as a child picking up stones on the sea-shore, while the 
great ocean of truth lay unexplored before me." What he 
meant was that all his discoveries and knowledge were very 
small compared with all that was to be discovered and known. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE AUTHOR OF "ROBINSON CRUSOE." 

1. Since peace had been restored in England, and the great 
struggle for religious and political freedom was over, there was 
less of the strong feeling on great questions that there had 
been. There were still two parties in England — the one 
wanting to change many things which they did not think 
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right ; the other, afraid that by these changes the good things 
they already had might be lost. The party all for change 
were named at first Whigs, and called those who objected to 
change, Tories. In our days we call the Whigs Liberals, the 
Tories Conservatives. There was still plenty of excitement 
between the two parties, but not of so deep a kind as in the 
days of the Civil War ; and this feeling did not express itself 
in poetry, but in short, bright, clever prose papers or essays. 
The French had first started the fashion of that kind of litera- 
ture, and it was brought over to England along with the other 
foreign fashions of the time. 

2. One of the cleverest of these writers was Daniel Defoe. 
In the year 1703, a proclamation appeared offering a reward of 
,£50 to any one who could find a "middle-sized spare man, 
about forty years old, of a brown complexion, and dark brown 
hair (but wears a wig) ; a hooked nose, a sharp chin, gray eyes, 
and a large mole near his mouth." No one got the reward, for 
the middle-sized spare man came out of hiding and gave himself 
up to justice. Who was he, do you think ? He was Daniel 
Defoe, the writer of a book most of you know — Robinson Crusoe, 
What had he been doing to get himself advertised for, and, 
when he gave himself up, fined, pilloried,^ and imprisoned in 
Newgate? He had written a bold but very clever pamphlet 
showing how useless it was to try to force all the people of Britain 
into one Church. Why, he said, the shortest way with the 
Dissenters (and that was the name he gave his pamphlet) was 
to send them all out of the country, and hang all their ministers : 
then you would have everybody in England belonging to one 
Church. Of course, he was not in earnest, because he was a 
Dissenter himself; but both the Dissenters and the Church 
people thought he was, and when the Church party found out 
that he was only making fun of them, they were so angry 
that they managed to get him imprisoned. 

3. You can see that Defoe must have been a very fearless 



1 Pilloried, punished with the pillory, 
which was a wooden frame erected in a 
public place, with holes in it, through 



which the head and hands of a criminal 
were put. 
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man, first to write such a book, and tben to give himself up 
because he heard they had imprisoned the poor man who printed 
his book. He was fearless all through his life — this first great 
English novelist of ours. He was the son of a London butcher, 
and was bom the year after Charles the Second waa restored to 
the throne — that is, in 1661. He received a good education 
from a friend of his, a gentleman who seems to have seen he 
was a clever boy. When he grew up he fought for the Duke 
of Monmouth at Sedgemoor ;' and after the battle he escaped 
and spent two years in Spain and Portugal. When he came 
back he found that James the Second was king, and was setting 
aside the laws of England to benefit the Roman Catholics. 
Defoe at once boldly wrote against this, as he would against 
whatever he thought wrong and unjust. 

4. He married, and took to business in Ixmdon ; but after a 
time he went to Bristol and tried business there. It waa there 
he wrote what he called an Essay on PriyecU, which, tike Sir 
Thomas More's " Utopia," proposes a great many things which 

1 SadgsmDor, In SomeiwtalilTe. 
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people then had never thought of, and which have since been 
introduced. Among other things, Defoe proposes friendly 
societies and savings-banks for the poor, insurance offices, and 
a college for women. After a time, Defoe returned to Lon- 
don, and became manager of some tUe-works at Tilbury. It 
was soon after this, in Queen Anne's reign, that he wrote 
the book which led to his imprisonment. Like the brave 
man that he was, Defoe determined to make the best of 
his unjust punishment. When they put him in the pillory 
he wrote a Hymn to the Pillory, showing that the disgrace 
was nothing to a clear conscience. When they put him in 
Newgate he took to writing more busily than ever about 
politics. ' 

5. He also started a little newspaper. Until that time there 
were only gazettes and news-letters. Defoe's paper was called 
The Review, and was published at first once, then twice, then 
three times a week. Besides freely talking over the politics of 
the day, The Review had a "little diversion" at the end — a 
little talk about the follies of society, and what an imaginary 
scandal club wrote in answer to letters on various subjects. In 
this way Defoe hoped to help the domestic and social life of the 
English people. He always wrote honestly, and his own papers 
were full of originality. For instance, he proposed a plan for 
making London the most flourishing city in the universe, by 
foundiQg a university there, the students of which were to 
live in their own homes, not in the university, as they do at 
Oxford and Cambridge. This has been partly done, though we 
can hardly say whether it has helped to make London any 
more flourishing than it already was. 

6. But Defoe's greatest work of all was his Robinson Crusoe. 
Defoe saw how much good might be done by means of novels if 
they were really made true pictures of life and people, no matter 
how simple. This is what he tries to do in his book. It is the 
history of a man who follows his own way, instead of following 
duty. When a boy he forgets his duty to his parents, and runs 
away to sea, not because he needed to earn a living, but because 
he wanted a life of adventure and excitement. You know how 
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he goes off in a trading vessel to Guinea ^ for gold-dust, and is 
taken prisoner by a pirate and made a slave. He then escapes 
with a boy in a boat, and when they have almost perished from 
hunger and thirst, and are afraid to land for fear of wild beasts 
and savages, they are taken up by a ship going to Brazil Robin- 
son sells the boy as a slave to the captain of the ship, and then, 
along with some other planters, sets out for the coast of Guinea 
to buy or to steal negroes to do their work. But a terrible 
storm comes on, and all but Robinson perish. He is cast on a 
desert island, and no doubt soon begins to wish he had never 
left home. 

7. For a time he can think of nothing but his own misery, 
and runs about the shore wringing his hands and crying, " I 
am undone." He falls sick, and lies, with no one near, fearing 
death. It is then he first feels the need of God, and prays for 
the first time for many a day. Then he turns to the Bible he 
had found in the ship, and soon he begins to think less of his 
loneliness, and more of the sinfulness of his past life. After a 
time he takes heart, and, dividing his day into three parts, 
spends one part in reading the Bible and prayer, a second in 
going abroad with his gun for food, and a third in curing, pre- 
serving, and cooking what he had found. In the evening he 
would do all manner of work, overcoming the greatest difl&cul- 
ties by perseverance, though he had no tools nor help, and not 
much skill. His only want was society, and after a time he 
got that too, for one day he found a savage, left like himself on 
the island. He began to teach and train this man (whom he 
named Friday), not only to help him in his work, but to know 
God and look to heaven, as Crusoe himself did. Here Defoe took 
another opportunity of showing how there could be simple, honest 
faith without any need for wrangling and disputing about re- 
ligion. Indeed in the case of Friday it would have been useless. 

8. Defoe wrote other novels, but none of them has been such 
a favourite as Robinson Crusoe. The writer's last days were 
rather sad and lonely. He had cared more for other people's 



1 Guinea, on the west coast of Africa. 
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good and comfort than for his own. He had few friends and 
many enemies, and seems to have rejoiced as the end of life drew 
near. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE MAN WHO WROTE "GULLIVER'S TRAVELS." 

1. I am not sure whether you boys and girls of to-day still 
like a book called Gulliver's Travels as much as boys and girls a 
few years ago used to like it. Perhaps, after you hear about 
the strange, rather sad, life of the man who wrote it, and about 
the book itself, you will be interested in it. The writer of the 
book was Jonathan Swift, an Irishman. His father, who had 
been a poor man, died before his little boy was born ; and before 
the baby was a year old, his nurse carried him off with her to 
England, away from his mother, and kept him for three years. 
This nurse taught him to read, and when he went back to Ire- 
land, a little boy of three,- he could read any chapter in the 
Bible. When he was six his mother went to England and left 
him at school in Kilkenny. He was a very small boy to be 
away at school, and he does not seem to have had a very happy 
childhood or boyhood. 

2. When he was fourteen, he went to Dublin University, 
where he remained for seven years. He read a great deal of 
history and poetry, but does not seem to have cared for his 
other studies. When he was twenty-one he came over to see 
his mother in England, and she advised him to go to one of 
her relations. Sir William Temple,^ who had a large house in 
Surrey, and who would perhaps help him to get some work. 
Swift went, and Sir William took him to live with him in the 
big house, called Moor Park, with its queer, stiff Dutch gar- 
dens and terraces. He used to read to Sir William, write his 
letters, and keep his accounts for him. Sometimes, too, he 
wrote verses and prose papers, and he would no doubt read 

1 Sir William Temple, a famous diplomatist, was for a time English envoy in the 
Netherlands. Bom 1628; died 1700. 
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many of the fine books in Sir William's library. One very 
bright bit in his life was the beginning of a friendship that 
lasted for the greater part of it. 

3. There was at that time staying with her mother at Moor 
Park a little girl called Esther Johnson — a httle, delicate, dark- 
eyed maid of six years old. Swift, remeinbering his own lonely 
childhood, pitied the little thing, and became her playmate and 
teacher. He "taught her to read and write, and, best of aU, to 
be good and truthful ; and they used to play all manner of 
games t<^ether. Swift imitating the pretty baby language of 
the little girl. Indeed afterwards he used to talk and write to 
her in the language they, had used at this time. He called the 
little girl Stella, which means a star, and she became like a star 
of light and love shining down on his dark and stormy life. 
You may wonder why that life should be called dark and 
stormy, and also why Swift did not openly marry Stella. The 
one reason explains both — the sad reason that all through his 
life Swift felt the cloud of madness hanging over him, and 
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itkii^ \\s^U^\' Uiulor the name of Mr. Bickerstaff, a name which 
«^uv«Vt^i|- MUttior, HU^ele, took up and used in a paper he had just 
i»mHiil i»»llo(l 77u5 Tatler. 

M- Hwift iiiftde acquaintance ^dth another Esther about this 
MUH* **ii Irinh girl living in London. He gave her some lessons, 
HM»I wi'titti a poem in which he calls her Vanessa (from her 
♦miMt^ KMthnr Vanhomrigh) and himself Cadenus — a name 
jfuniitMl hy twisting about decanu,s, the Latin for dean; for he 
W»*« htiiin of St. Patrick's. This second Esther went to live 
iu Irttlund when her mother died; but she once wrote a very 
I'udt* l«tt<<r to Stella, and Swift was so angry that he took back 
\]\ii |iit;t«r and never went to see Vanessa again. 

|(). Jn 1724 Swift wrote what are called the Drapier Letters 

\i\UsrH opposing the plan of a man named Wood, who wanted 
Ui make himself rich by buying the sole right of coining copper 
iiumny for Ireland. The letters were signed M. Drapier. They 
HU<KHi«dod in preventing the plan being carried out. 

II. At this time Swift was also busy writing his best-known 
hook Gulliver^ it Travels. The hero, Lemuel Gulliver, is ship- 
wriicked on an island, which he supposes to be uninhabited. 
H(T«Jt(jhiug himself on the grass, he falls asleep ; but when he 
awakBH he finds himself a prisoner, held by a great many threads 
(41 the ground, and a little man six inches high standing on his 
ohfiHt. Hoon more of these little creatures come and swarm all 
(iVitr hiiu, and Gulliver finds he has got into the island of the 
l^illiputittUH, Jft^ is taken to the court, and is told how there 
i« »* groHt tlispute botwcjon two parties about whether high or 
low luuils Hhould bo worn to their shoes. They get so angry 
ivlinut it that the high-heeled people refuse to eat or drink or 
I'ivlk with thti low-heelers. 

I'J. houidtm the dispute at home, there is a quarrel between 
tlin Lilli|mtiau8 and the people of Blefuscu, a neighbouring 
hlalo, UH to wluither in eating an egg one should break it at the 
liu'rt<« oiul or the small. Several thousand people have been put 
(.o dtJiith for disobeying the emperor's orders to break their eggs 
lit th(< Hiualh^r end. Hundreds of books have been written 
about it ; and now war has been declared, and the Blefuscans 
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prepare a large fleet to invade Lilliput. When the fleet appears 
Gulliver easily captures it with his great fingers. 

13. The small people of Lilliput are very kind to the big 
stranger. They set about making him some shirts, and measure 
him with a rule an inch long. It takes two hundred semp- 
stresses to make him a shirt; three hundred tailors to make 
him a suit, and three hundred cooks to cook his food. At dinner- 
time Gulliver would take up twenty waiters in his hand and 
set them on the table to wait on him ; a swarm on the floor 
fetched and carried his meat and wine for him. He says : " A 
dish of their meat was a good mouthful. I have had a sirloin 
of beef so large that I have been forced to make three bites of 
it, but this is rare. My servants were astonished to see me eat 
it bones and all, as in our country we do the leg of a lark. 
Their geese and turkeys I usually ate at a mouthful ; of their 
smaller fowl I could take up twenty or thirty at the end of my 
knife." 

14. For some time Gulliver stayed with the little people; and 
perhaps in telling us how very important quite trivial things 
seemed to them (such as the dispute about the high and the 
low heels, and about the two ends of the egg), Swift is laughing 
at the littleness of the people of England, who quarrel over 
matters just as trifling in another way. 

15. On leaving Lilliput and going to sea, Gulliver is again 
wrecked, and again cast on an island. Here everything is very 
large — the grass twenty feet high, the hedges as high as twenty 
big men, and each step in a stile six feet high. When he sees 
a man as tall as a church steeple approach, and hears him in a 
voice like thunder call some men as big as himself and begin 
to ^eap, Gulliver is frightened, and hides among the grass. But 
he is caught and taken to the farmer's little girl, forty feet 
high. Glumdalditch, as the big little girl is called, is delighted 
with her new doll, and puts him to sleep in her doU's bed. One 
day an old man comes and looks at him through spectacles. His 
eyes seem to Gulliver like full moons shining through two great 
windows, and he laughs. This makes the old man very angry. 
He advises the farmer to exhibit poor Gulliver as a curiosity. 
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16. He is taken to the court by his young mistress, and 
suffers a great deal from his smallness. He is frightened 
nearly to death by hailstones as big as cannon-balls ; apples as 
large as barrels fall upon him ; a pet dog, nearly as big as a 
bull, carries Gulliver off in his mouth ; he falls into a mole-hill; 
the birds in the garden steal his cake from him ; and one day a 
monkey carries him off to the house-roof. At last a bird carries 
off Gulliver house and all, and drops him into the sea, where he 
is picked up by a passing ship and brought home. 

17. He had tried what it was like to be first a very big man 
among little people, then a very little man among big people. 
Now in a third voyage he lights upon a flying island inhabited 
by philosophers, who study without any real love of truth, and 
without putting their discoveries to any use. There is an 
academy with five hundred rooms, and in each is a philosopher 
making some discovery. One is trying to extract sunbeams 
from cucumbers, another to turn ice into gunpowder, another 
to build houses from the top downwards. Some are trying to 
think of a plan to prevent wool growing on lambs, others to 
soften marble to stuff pillows and cushions. A professor of 
mathematics tries to teach geometry by having the propositions 
written on thin wafers. These the bovs liave to swallow fast- 
ing, and after living on bread and water for three days, they 
will find the proof has found its way to their brain. But the 
plan fails because no boys can be found who will come to 
the class without breakfast, or live three days on bread and 
water. 

18. Swift had to leave London before Gulliver wslb published, 
and hurry back to Ireland, on account of Stella's being ilL 
This time she recovered. Swift again went to London, and 
visited the poet Pope, but again he had to hasten back to 
see Stella. Soon afterwards she died, and her death ended 
all the brightness Swift had had in his life. His own health had 
been failing, and soon the madness he had dreaded came upon 
him. For four years he lived on, and when he died it was 
found he had thought of others who suffered like himself, and 
had left his money to found an hospital for them. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE FIRST NEWSPAPERS AND THE FIRST 

NOVELS. 

1. Addison and Steele are two names which one often hears 
coupled together. Indeed it is a little difficult to think of the 
one without thinking of the other. They were friends and fellow- 
workers, who lived and wrote mostly in the time of Queen Anne. 
Their friendship began when they were mere boys, and all 
through life they were able to help each other. 

2. They were both bom in the same year, 1672, Richard 
Steele being a few weeks the elder of the two. Steele's father 
was an Irish attorney, but before the little boy was five years 
old he was left an orphan. When he was twelve years of age 
he was sent to Charter-house School in London, and it was there 
he met Joseph Addison, who came to the same school when he 
was thirteen. Addison's life had been very different from 
Steele's. His father and both his grandfathers were clergymen, 
and the boy had been carefully brought up in a village near 
Salisbury Plain, and afterwards in Lichfield, where his father 
was dean. Addison was a shy, reserved boy ; but Steele was 
used to making friends, and so the two soon became great 
" chums," as schoolboys say. In the holidays Dick Steele used 
to go home with his companion, and he became quite a favour- 
ite with the Dean of Lichfield. 

3. When he was fifteen, Addison left school and went to 
Oxford, and when, soon afterwards, Steele also went up to the 
university, you can imagine how glad both boys would be to 
renew the old friendship. No doubt they made all manner of 
plans for working together in after life, some of which were really 
carried out. They both published their first writings while at 
Oxford, Steele's being a comedy and some verses on the death 
of Queen Mary, wife of William the Third ; and Addison's, 
verses in the Miscellany criticising and giving an account of 
the English poets from Chaucer down to Dryden. Addison 
saw what very few people of his time saw — that Milton's poetry 
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was above criticism, and a far better guide to verse-writers than 
all the rules of French art laid down by hia critics. 

4. After these first attempts, Steele, discouraged by his friends 
at college to whom he showed his comedy, made up his mind that 
he would not succeed as a writer, and resolved to join the army. 
Having no money to buy a commission, he had to enlist as a 
common soldier; but the colonel of the regiment soon found out 
that Steele was different from others of his ranlt, and made him 
an ensign and his secretary. The young soldier found much 
in his new life that seemed wrong to him, for soldiers in those 
days were even rougher and more careless than they are now. 
But he was £ond of society, and found it difficult not to do aa 
others around him did. So, to make a stand, and show what 
his real thoughts were, Steele wrote and published a hook called 
The Christian Hero. It was dedicated to his colonel. In it 
Steele showed that true heroism consists in self-control, not in 
mere fearlessness and boldness. You can imagine that it was 
BO easy matter for a young ensign to brave the laughter and 
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mockery of his oomiudes by publishing such a book, and that it 
i^eeded a real hero to do it 

5. Meanwhile, Addison, who had always l>eon shvor and lo5« 
^Independent than Steele, was starting on life very dirtonnitlv. 
At that time it was the fashion for young literar}' mon to tvy 
^ secure the patronage — that is, the support and assistanoo of 
some nobleman. Addison's patrons were Lonl isomers and a 
young noble who afterwards became Earl of Halifax. Thoy 
nianaged to get him a travelling allowance of <£3(X) ay oar to 
prepare him to write for the Grovemment. So Addisi"»n went to 
^e Continent. From Italv he wroto a lot tor in vorso to 1 A^r*i 
Halifax. He remained abroad for about four voars. Whon 
Addison came back to London he found his friond Stot^lo busv 
^ting comedies. One, called The Funeral: or, (^nrfd hi }f^'hi4\ 
had been rather successful It describes the sup|K>soii doat h of 
an old gentleman, who looks on while his relations, Wliox iujs: 
him to be dead, prepare for his funeral. St<H*K^ s next l^>nu\iy 
was The Tender Busband. 

6. Addison came home in time to give his friond his adx iiv 
and help about this play ; and Steele was so plojisfMl with that 
advice that he says he ardently wished thoy oould write a 
work together, and call it, in memory of thoir friondshi^^ **11^o 
Monument" But for a time the two worko<i apii^s Addi»M^ 
wrote The Campaign, verses on the Battle of Blonhoinu^ pi>^is- 
i!^ the Duke of Marlborough ; and verses for an o|>f^ni oalU^l 
Rosamond, in which he again coniplimontiKl tho ju:n\U jjxmumtiI. 
These praises gained Addison the office of IhuliM* S^vn^tury of 
State ; but on a change in the Government ho last his |>tv«t,. and 
became Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of In^laml. JSt^^^lo 
had been made gazetteer. He niarrii^d twioo, his tii'st. witV 
dying a few months after their marriage. His sih^muI wif«\ 
whom he calls his "dearest Prue," helped him givatly by hor 
carefulness ; for Steele was one of those genonnis* onri^losH mo\i 
whose generosity sometimes leads them into mistakes, 

7. And now came the opportunity for tho two friends to 

1 Blenheim, in Bavaria. The battle was i borough on the ono hand anil tho Frencli 
foof kt between the English under Marl- 1 and Bavarians on the other (1704). 
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write together. Steele had long been anxious to find a way to 
help people with his writings— to write so as to bring good 
counsel into the domestic and social lives of the people, and 
rouse them to the danger of the follies and evils of those days. 
At last he got the idea from Defoe's Review of starting a news- 
paper; and taking the name of Mr. Bickerstaff, by which Swift 
had been so well known, Steele started The Tatler — a little penny 
paper, to be published three times a-week. Addison wrote some 
papers for it. But The Tatler had had only a short life of nine 
months when the Government found fault with some remarks 
in its pages, and it had to be stopped. 

8. The experiment had been so successful that the two friends 
started a new paper, which was to contain nothing about poli- 
tics, but should be " for the use of the good people of England." 
It certainly was of service in leading people back to a love 
of God, nature, and truth, and in awakening them to a more 
earnest view of life, showing how, while the fashion of the 
world passes away, only what is really good and beautiful 
endures. It was then the custom to sneer at religion and 
natural feeling. The Spectator encouraged fearless faith in 
God and open honest feeling ; it also awakened in the people of 
England an interest in literature which has grown greater and 
greater, until, in the present day, it has touched all ranks of 
society. The two friends worked in such a way that one 
supplied what the other lacked. Steele knew more about the 
people, and had lived more among different classes, so that he 
could help to raise the standard of domestic life ; while Addi- 
son, who was a poet and great lover of books, could arouse the 
people to a love of nature and an interest in the literature of 
past ages. 

9. But who was TJie Spectator ? some of you may ask. . He 
was one of the imaginary people who were supposed to write the 
different papers; a shy gentleman, who talked little but noticed all 
that went on around him. Other writers were a barrister of the 
Inner Temple, who was a student of life and a great reader ; a 
London merchant called Sir Andrew Freeport, industrious, 
sharp, and experienced, whose favourite motto was, " A penny 
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saved is a penny gained;" Captain Sentry, a frank, faithful 
soldier, content with doing his duty, and careless of honour and 
a front place ; Will Honeycomb, the old beau who looked on life 
from the side of pleasure and fashion, and always remembered 
what the ladies wore, and how a celebrated beauty looked, rather 
than what any great man said or did. 

10. Last of the members of the club to which those people 
were supposed to belong was a very pious and polite clergyman, 
who was ever watching "for some divine topic, which he al- 
ways treats with much authority, as one who has no interests 
in this world, as one who is hastening to the object of all his 
wishes, and conceives hope from his decays and infirmities." 
So from these different people we have views of life from many 
sides. The most famous papers in The SpectaUyr are those about 
old Sir Roger de Coverley, the simple, honest, country gentle- 
man. We hear of his visit to London, and his wonder at the 
grand sights and society there ; of his life in the old mansion- 
house, Coverley Hall, and his kindness to the poor around ; 
and last, of the good old man's death, which is told in a letter 
from his butler to the club to which his master belonged. 

11. Addison wrote for The Spectator his well-known hymn. 
"When all thy mercies, O my God," and also articles about 
Milton's Paradise Lost and the old English ballads. Pope also 
wrote for it his poem The Messiah and two prose papers. After 
about a year, Steele gave up writing for TJie Spectator^ as he 
wished again to take up politics. So he started a paper called 
The Guardian, in which he could write about such matters 
as the Treaty of Utrecht.^ He also wrote another paper, TJie 
Englishman, and Addison wrote The Freeholder, both in favour 
of George the First being called to the throne, and of England 
remaining a free state. Addison started The Spectator again, 
but gave it up in a few months. 

12. The friends had a slight quarrel over politics about this 
time, but seem soon to have made it up, for we find Steele 
with great delight praising a play of Addison's in TJie Guardian. 

1 Utrecht, in the Netherlands. The treaty (1718) brought to a close the War of the 
Spanish Succession. 
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The play, which was called Cato, was very successful. For 
some time Addison had been, guardian to the son of the widowed 
Countess of Warwick, and at the age of forty-four he married 
her, and went to live in Holland House. They were not very 
happy together. Addison had been suffering for some time 
from asthma, and in 1719 he died. 

13. Steele had become a very prosperous man — Sir Richard, 
and a Member of Parliament. His last comedy was also his 
best. It was called The Consdoua Lovers, Though he had an 
attack of palsy, which left him very weak, he yet kept up his 
interest in literature until his death. He went to live in 
Wales, and in the summer evenings would ask to be carried to 
the village green to watch the dancers, and would order a new 
dress at his expense for the maiden whose dancing pleased him 
best. 

14. The Spectator had found its way into many homes where 
people had been little used to reading : people in the country, 
squires, ladies, tradesmen, people shut off from the busy world 
of London, looked eagerly for the little paper with its budget of 
news. Cowper vividly describes the arrival of the newsboy in 
his poem called The Winter Evening. 

15. Many of the papers in TJie Spectator were written in the 
form of letters, so letter-writing at once became a fashionable 
accomplishment. A bookseller named Samuel Richardson 
made use of this fashion in the writing of a novel called 
Pamela. The book consisted of letters sent by a servant girl 
to her parents. It was written as a pattern of letter- writing 
for those who had not much education; but soon the story 
began to be read for itself. Henry Fielding followed Rich- 
ardson's example, and wrote a book called Joseph Andrews. 
Joseph is supposed to be a brother of Pamela. A third novelist, 
Tobias Smollett, encouraged by the success of these novels, 
wrote one called Roderick Random; and in the same year 
Richardson brought out his second novel, Clarissa Harlowe. 

16. Next year the most successful of all appeared. This 
was Fielding's Tom Jones, which is considered the cleverest 
novel in the English language, though it is not a book many 
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care to read now, as it deals with a rather coarse and wicked 
age. The next great novel was Smollett's Peregrine Fickle. In 
his following book, Amelia, Fielding gave a picture of English 
womanhood ; and Richardson, in Sir Charles Grandison, drew 
a portrait of his idea of a perfect English gentleman. 

17. Though these novels are very long, and most readers now 
find them very dull, they were useful at the time in turning 
people's thoughts from the artificial writing of the French style 
to the pictures of real life and society, and they awoke a desire 
for reading in a large number of people who before this had 
taken little interest in literature. 

18. In poetry, however, French rules of art still held sway. 
There still continued to be that race of critics who could not ap- 
preciate Shakespeare, Milton, or Chaucer; who voted them coarse 
and barbarous because they fancied those poets offended against 
French rules of art. Absurd verse- writers arose who called them- 
selves poets because they managed to string together a jingle of 
rhymes without any sense. Both critics and verse-makers needed 
a severe lesson, and they got it from a little, weakly poet, whose 
dwarf body, however, contained a giant mind. His name was 
Alexander Pope. 



CHAPTER XXI. 
A QUEEN ANNE POET. 



1 . The father of Alexander Pope was a linen-draper in Lon- 
don, and a Roman Catholic. When William and Mary came to 
the throne, and there were again harsh laws against his religion, 
he left London and went to live at Binfield, on the outskirts of 
Windsor Forest. There the little sickly, sensitive boy would no 
doubt feel happier than he afterwards was at the schools at 
Twyford and London to which he was sent for a time. He had 
lessons with a Roman Catholic priest, but much of his time was 
spent in reading and making verses. He says of himself, he 
" lisped in numbers, for the numbers came " — meaning that even 
as a child he wrote verses. One of his favourite books was the 
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poets' poem, The Farrie Qaeerie, for which Miltoti too 1 
great love when a boy. Bo doubt, on a fine summer day he 
would love to wander forth into the wonderful old forest where 
William the Conqueror and his son Rufus used to hunt, and 
lie beneath some great gnaried oak-tree picturing the Eed Cross 
Knight, with Una and the dwarf, advancing underneath the 
flickering branches. 

2. It was at this time that he began his poem Witulsor Forest, 
though he did not finish it until some time afterwards. After he 
had been at school. Pope began to make translations in verse 
of Latin authors, and also to imitate old English poets. When 
he was only sixteen he wrote his Pastorals, and though they 
were not published for some years, yet they were read in 
manuscript by a good many people, who began to talk of the 
boy as a rising poet, and to invite him to their houses to meet 
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literary men. For instance, when Pope was in London he saw 
Dryden, then the greatest living poet. 

3. Pope's first great work was an Essay on Criticism. He 
saw that English literature was in great danger from the false 
criticism which was then fashionable, and he showed that the 
ancient poets in their truth to nature were true to law, and 
that their poems are full of 

" Nameless graces, which no methods teach." 

Pope declared that a critic, like a poet, is born, not made — born 
with a taste for discovering true beauty and art, though this 
taste must be cultivated by the study of nature and of the best 
poets and authors, and not by merely learning a number of arti- 
ficial rules. Even then a critic should be careful in judging of 
a great work, because so few people are able to perfectly under- 
stand and grasp a really grand masterpiece. The critic must 
put aside his own narrow ideas and be in sympathy with the 
writer. 

4. Pope showed how the critics of his own day failed because 
they did not do this, and because they thought more of the 
form or style than of the sense of the work. He also pointed 
out how much harm was done by authors struggling with one 
another to secure the patronage of great men. They took no 
pains to hide their envy, rivalry, and spite, but showed them 
in their works. Party spirit was also a great deal to blame for 
the evil that had crept into literature in Pope's day. At the 
end of his essay Pope gives two pictures — one is that of the 
true critic of former days : — 

** Though learned, well bred ; and though well bred, sincere : 
Modestly bold and humanly severe ; 
Who to a friend his faults can freely show, 
And gladly praise the merit of a foe ; 
Blest with a taste exact, yet unconfined ; 
A knowledge both of books and human kind ; 
Generous converse, a soul exempt from pride ; 
And love to praise with reason on his side ; — 
Such once were critics. " 

Here, on the other hand, is the critic of Pope's day : — 

(853) 8 
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** The bookful blockhead, ignorantly read. 
With loads of learned lumber in his head. 
With his own tongue still edifies his ears. 
And always listening to himself appears." 

5. Pope suffered severely from the critics of his time, and, 
being very sensitive, he felt their attacks most keenly ; so hfl 
sometimes wrote somewhat bitter answers to these attack& 
About twenty years after he had written the Essay on Critir 
cis'm, he wrote his satire called TJie Dundad (that is, the epic 
of dunces), in which he ridiculed many of those who had 
attacked him, and others who, instead of earning an honest 
livelihood in a humble way, aspired to be poets because they 
could string together a few rhymes with plenty of sound but 
no sense. They would do anj^hing for money, these false 
poets, and often took payment from great men for writing 
praise of them or abuse of their political opponents. 

6. Pope was very different from these " pretender" poet& He 
was a poet both by nature and education ; and it was fortunate 
for him, as his health would have kept him from any active 
employment. Even as it was, his life was a hard struggle 
between the weak body and the keen, active brain. We must 
remember this when we read his works, and make allowance 
for the bitterness he sometimes shows. His deformity made 
him very sensitive and irritable, and he had not many friends. 
A lady called Martha Blount was a life-long friend, and helped 
Pope greatly by her sympathy and firm friendship in his hours 
of loneliness and ill-health. 

7. For twenty-eight years Pope lived with his father and 
mother at Binfield. He used to go to London sometimes and 
meet literary men like Swift, Steele, and Addison. You re- 
member that he sometimes wrote poetry for TJie Spectator. He 
also was very industriously making translations, which at that 
fcime were well paid, and brought him large sums of money. 
His principal translations were of Homer's two poems — tho 
" Iliad " and the " Odyssey." 

8. One of Pope's poems was finished when he was about 
twenty-six. It is called The Rape of the Lock, which means 
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the theft of a tress of hair. It is what is called a mock-heroic 
or mock epic, and illustrates what Swift was mocking at in 
Gvlliver^s Travels — the absurdity of great quarrels arising from 
very small causes. The cause in this case was that a young 
nobleman (Lord Petre) had snipped off a tress of Miss Ara- 
bella Fermor's hair, and the two families got so indignant 
about it that for many years there was a deadly enmity between 
them. Pope wanted to reconcile them by his poem. He gives 
very amusing descriptions of the toilet of Belinda (so he calls 
the lady) as she is about to start with a water-party on the 
Thames for Hampton Court. 

9. All goes well until they reach Hampton Court, where, 
after amusing themselves, they have coffee. Then one of the 
ladies, called Clarissa, taking a pair of scissors from the chate- 
laine at her side, in a mischievous mood hands them to the 
baron. He cannot resist the temptation to seize one of the 
two curls hanging on Belinda's white neck, and just as she bends 
over her cup he puts forth the "two-edged weapon." 

" The meeting points the sacred hair dissever 
From the fair head for ever and for ever." 

Very merrily Pope describes the anger of the lady, and the 
quarrel between the friends of both families. The tress of hair 
can nowhere be found, for it has been carried away by the 
breeze, and Pope pretends to believe it has become a star, 
telling how it will endure after the other tresses shall have been 
laid in the grave. 

" This lock the muse shall consecrate to fame, 
And midst the stars inscribe Belinda's name." 

10. Soon after he published Tlie Rape of tlie Lock, Pope and 
his parents moved to Chiswick, a place on the Thames near 
Richmond. There the poet's father died; and then Pope 
bought some land higher up the Thames, at Twickenham, and 
built a villa. He laid out the gardens in the stiff artificial way 
then fashionable, and built a grotto beneath the road leading to 
his gardens on the other side. This grotto was hung round with 
mirrors, so arranged as to reflect the river and the hilLs. Pope 
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lived very quietly at Twickenham, watching carefnllT over his 
mother during the last years of her life. His friencls from 
London often visited him at Twickenham, as it was a pleasant 
drive or l>oating excursion from town in the sanuner clay& 

11. It was at Twickenham that Pope wrote his greatest 
work, liis Ensay cm Man, a poem in which, like Milton in 
I'aradiHe Lonty he tries to justify the ways of God to man, and 
to answer wmm of the doubts and difficulties of the age. In 
I'opn H age, wIh'Ii there were not only ease and comfort but a 
Ko<)d deal of luxury, poor people were asking again why €rod 
poriiiiU/ed want and suffering, if man was the centre of the 
tini verse and the world was made for man's use. Pope de- 
rlares that man has no right to suppose that he is the only 
ohjert of " ll(?avc;n'H high care." Every star may be inhabited, 
and though (JcmI cares for us he has others to care for; yet, he 
nayM, we are Kaf(5 in submitting ourselves to Grod, but we most 
\m^ our intelligence and activity in making the most of the 
good thingH which Ood has given us. 

rj. He gooH on to show how much good arises from suffering 
anil imperfection. W(^ should never know how much unselfish- 
nf«MH and h)ve and Hyinpathy were in mankind if there were 
\\{) Wf»akneMM and Huffering to draw them forth. We must not, 
hn wayM, Hei^k tln^ joys of life in earthly things, nor expect 
piiniMhinfMit an<l n^ward in this world. Happiness is to be 
I'oinid in love ; and all things, even evil and suffering, work 
(ogf»Mi(«r for good, and help to develop the higher life of the 
wonl. Milt«)n, in t^aradwe Lost, showed how God's love could 
eniu|nnr moral evil the (wil in our sinful natures. Pope, in 
hl« potMU, showM thai human love can triumph over bodily want 
MtuI weaknoHM; but both alike tried to "justify God's ways to 
tnnn " to nhow that God knows best what is good for us. 

\X Tlu» fM\tl of Pope'H life was very sad. He suffered greatly 
fh>n» ill hfMvlth, ami from the attacks of stupid critics and poets 
whom hiH writings had offended. A stronger and less sensitive 
\\\^\\ n\lght have lot these attacks pass unheeded, or perhaps in 
another age Pope might have done so ; but it was the fashion 
t\f htn tlmen for people to return evil for ervil, — a blow for a 
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blow, a still sharper word for a sharp one, — so we find Pope's 
last writings full of bitter and sometimes upjust satire. He 
died in the year 1744, at the age of fifty-six. His works are 
often quoted, because so much meaning is packed into one line 
and expressed so neatly and brightly. It is what is called an 
epigrammatic style. 

CHAPTER XXII. 
"THE VIOAR OF WAKEFIELD" AND ITS AUTHOR. 

1. You have seen how the people of England were beginning 
to rebel against the bondage of rules laid upon literature by 
French taste. And the people of England were not alone in this ; 
Germany, too, was throwing off the bondage that Frederick the 
Great had introduced into its literature. Some great German 
authors had arisen who were not afraid to declare that good, 
honest German work was better than mere imitations of the 
French, such as they had been having for a long time. So in 
Germany, too, a taste for what was natural and national, rather 
than fashionable, was arising. But, indeed, all through Europe 
there was beginning that longing for freedom of every kind 
which in France reached its height in the French Revolution, 
when the people, seeking freedom from rule of all kinds, went 
so far as to execute their king and queen. 

2. Two writers in France were urging freedom in every way, 
saying people need not regard duty, but should do what is nat- 
ural to them, and follow inclination as a guide. Voltaire,^ one 
of these writers, though he did much harm by his writings, yet 
did some good too, for he encouraged boldness of thought and 
expression and the search after truth. Ilousseau,^ the other, 
who looked at life from the side of feeling, influenced some 
English writers; for instance, Laurence Sterne, the novelist, 



1 Voltaire, a noted historian and poet ; 
author of "Henriade," an epic poem, 
"The Age of Louis XIV.," and many- 
other works. Born 1694 ; died 177& 

2 Rousseau, Jean Jacques, author of 



works on social economy and education. 
His chief writings are "Emile," "The 
Social Contract," and "Confessions." 
Bom 1712; died 1778. 
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who wrote Tristram Shandy and The SetUimenial Journey^ the 
latter being an account of his travels in France. It was a pily 
that Bteme, like Rousseau, made light of the claims of duty ; 
but yet it was a good thing that England was wakening up 
again to true feeling. Honest sympathy for the sufferings and 
sorrows of others, and a desire to remedy these as hot as pos- 
sible, took the place of the selfish carelessness which had kept 
classes so far apart from one another. 

3. One author, more than any other of his time perhaps, 
helped to free literature and feeling from French influence, and 
bring it back to nature, simple truth, and natural unaffected 
life. He was always a poor man, and so understood the trials 
and sorrows of poor people, and could describe them truth- 
fully. His name was Oliver Goldsmith, and he is best known 
as the author of TJie Vica/r of WaJceJield, which many of you 
probably have read or heard talked about. He was the fifth 
child of an Irish clergyman, whose income was only forty 
pounds a-year. When Oliver was two years old, his father got 
a better living with X200 ; but that was not very much for a 
large family of seven or eight children. But despite the poverty 
in the home, there was no lack of love and sympathy for others 
poorer than themselves. As Oliver says, his father "loved 
all the world, and fancied all the world loved him. We were 
taught to consider all the wants of mankind as our own, to 
regard the * human face divine ' with affection and esteem ; he 
rendered us incapable of withstanding the slightest impulse made 
by distress. In a word, we were perfectly instructed in the art 
of giving away thousands before we were taught the more 
necessary qualifications of getting a farthing." 

4. So the little boy grew up, generous but improvident. He 
was never good-looking, and a bad attack of small-pox caught 
at school disfigured him still more, and made him very shy and 
sensitive. He went to the village school, and his schoolmaster, 
an old pensioner soldier of the Duke of Marlborough's army, 
who was better at telling stories than at teaching, first gave 
little Oliver the desire to go out and see the big world for 
himself. He always loved people and nature more than books, 
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and did not study very hard either at scbool or at Dublin 
University, where he began as a poor scholar He was, no 
doubt, a favourite with his companions, from his careless good- 
humour, but he often got into sad scrapes. Then too his 
father died while he was at collie and Oliver waa poorer 
than ever, having to borrow money from his uncle to write 
ballads, and even to pawn his books but despite his poverty, 
be was always light-hearted and full of fun 

5. At last he took his degree, coming out last m the hat , and 
for a time he lived at home with his mother, his brother, and his 
sister in their difierent homes. He was a good-natured, kindly 
lad, the best of company, and a good hunter and fisher ; but it 
seemed impossible to get him settled in life. His people 
thought of making him a clergyman ; but the scapegrace went 
in a scarlet hunting-coat to the bishop to be examined. Ha 
was tutor for about a year, but got tired of that. Ho thought 
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of K^inf( to America, paid his passage, sent his clothes on board, 
than let the ship sail without him, and begged his way home 
in rags. His uncle gave him money to go to study law in 
Ijondon; but Oliver had a way of never reaching his destination. 
He got as far as to Dublin, lost his money, and came home 
again. At last his family managed to get him fairly off to 
Kdinburgli to study medicine, and that was the last they saw 
of poor Noll, as he was called. 

6. Wh<*n he had been a year and a half in Scotland, he 
wrot(^ to his uncle asking for money to take him to Paris, as he 
had learned all that the Scotch doctors could teach him. The 
inoiK^y was sent, and Noll started for Paris, but he stopped 
at Lnyd(in.* He complained that there "the professors were 
very lazy "- —(what about the students ? ) — and after about a 
year's study there, he planned to travel through Europe on 
foot. He journeyed through Flanders into France, stopped at 
Paris for a time to study chemistry, wandered through Switzer- 
land, an<l crossed the Alps into Italy. All along he managed 
to livn on what he made by singing and playing the flute at 
village ftwtivals and in the cottages of the peasants, picking up 
a in(»al \wn^ and getting a night's lodging there. And perhaps 
this easy wandering life was the best preparation Goldsmith 
could have had for the work he had to do ; for he learned to 
know num and women as they are, and gathered up, during his 
two ycMirs of travel, a rich store of pictures of life and scenery 
for his poems and stories. 

7. When 1h» got tired of wandering, Goldsmith started for 
l^ngland, landed at Dover, and walked all the way to London. 
Tluui began again the struggle with poverty. He was ready to 
do anything for a living — teaching in schools, and serving as 
a druggist's assistant for a time. At last he got a start in 
literary work. He was engaged to write some articles for a 
monthly review, and wsis to live at the publishers'. But he 
did little work, and so lost his post. He then resolved to 
make his living by writing for magazines, and doing literary 

1 Leyden, in South Holland, on the Khine. 
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work of any kind. So he went into lodgings; but it was a 
hard struggle, and often he almost starved. 

8. Even after he had written an account of his travels 
through Europe, which attracted attention by its novelty and 
thought, and friends began to gather around him, Goldsmith 
never seemed to prosper, but lived in the same old careless, 
improvident fashion. If he chanced to earn money, he never 
rested until he had spent it. Often it would go to help some 
one in distress; at other times in buying a grand coat for 
himself, or on a supper to his companions. He had many 
friends, among them Sir Joshua Reynolds the artist. Dr. John- 
son, and other great men, who loved him for his simplicity and 
childlike gaiety and kindliness. But at the last poor Noll was 
often in want and in difficulties, and it is said that he worried 
himself into a nervous fever, of which he died in 1774. 

9. Goldsmith's first great work was his Chinese Letters^ after- 
wards called TJie Citizen of tJie World, The letters are sup- 
posed to be written, during a visit to London, by a Chinaman 
who had travelled in many countries, and to give the impres- 
sions of an outsider of life in London, as it then was, with all 
the artificiality of its manners and customs. It helped a little 
in the struggle to restore simplicity to English life and society. 
But Goldsmith is best known from his Vicar of Wakefield, his 
two best plays, and his two longest poems. 

10. TJie Vicar of Wakefield is one of those books which never 
grow old, though it tells a tale of life in a past age when 
fashions were different from what they are now. It has human 
interest in it which never changes — pictures of simple English 
country life which never weary. It is full of the poetry, not 
of grandeur and majesty, but of simple duty, love, and patience, 
and it teaches how much these are to be preferred to the false 
glitter of fashionable artificial life. As we read the book, the 
characters in it become like real living friends. We enjoy the 
quiet homely life at the vicarage with the simple, kindly vicar. 
Dr. Primrose ; his wife, whom he had chosen, " as she did her 
wedding-gown, not for a fine glossy surface, but for such quali- 
ties as would wear well ; " and their two daughters and four 
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He takes a bundle from one of his pockets, and it contains — 
well, suppose you find out for yourself^ what it contains, and 
how poor Moses had been cheated. You will find all this and 
much more to amuse you in The Vicar of Wakefield ; and the 
book is so simply written that even young people can enjoy it. 
You will read how more and more misfortunes camo on the 
family — how the squire carried off one of the daughters, and 
how the vicar, hurrying home with the good news that ho has 
found her, sees his house on fire. The wicked squire imprisons 
the vicar for debt; but even in prison Dr. Primrose finds a way 
of helping people, — speaking to the prisoners of God's love, and 
teaching them how to earn a little money by work. At the 
last, bright days return to the vicar and his family, and they 
have all learned the folly of seeking mere earthly gain. We 
leave them in their happy, simple life, all the happier for the 
trials they have gone through. 

14. One of Goldsmith's two plays. She Stoops to Conquer, is 
still often played. It shows how a lady dressed herself up as 
a maid, and waited on visitors at her father's house, until the 
joke was discovered. There is a great deal of kindly, simple 
fun in it, as there is also in Goldsmith's other comedy. The 
GoodrNatured Man. Goldsmith's two longest poems are called 
The Traveller and The Deserted Village. In Th^, Traveller he 
describes life in the different countries of Europe, and shows 
that people's happiness depends more on themselves than on 
laws and kings. 

15. He seeks happiness in Italy, with its beautiful climate 
and abundant fruit and flowers and fertile soil ; but there he 
finds the people ignorant and degraded, though free from toil. 
In Switzerland, where all men are equal, there is nothing to 
stir a man's ambition; the want of wealthy upper classes means 
a want of refinement. France has a splendid court; but the 
people are frivolous, corrupt, and fond of display, imitating the 
courtiers and nobles. In Holland the people are industrious, 
but are too eager for wealth to be very happy. Even in En- 

1 See the Illustaatite Extracts in this volume, pp. 212-214. 
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looking man, with a rough face, ambling along the ^vemtmi 
rather awkwardly, periiaps munching orange-peel or touching 
each lamp-post as he passed along. Almost any one could have 
told you who he was; for Dr. Johnson was by that time a 
famous man, though he had had a hard struggle before be 
could make a livelihood, still less a name for himself. It you 
had been able to go with him, you would have probably found 
yourself turning into '*The Turk's Head," in Gerard Htrefst, 
where the Literary Club met. You would have seen profound J 
respect paid to this great awkward doctor by the other mernhfirft 
of the club — Sir Joshua Reynolfls, the stem old portrain 
painter, one of his stanchest friends ; Burke, the great, orafor, 
and author of a famous book called Thf/n^hfA rm M^ (Jmumt 
of the Preiient DigeoriteTU; Percy, famous for his HdUpt^fM^ a 
collection of old ballads ; David Oarrick, Che iMtifiWf^ actor, an 
old school-boy of the great doctor \ and Adam Hmif.h, a Hcr>tR' 
man who wrote a great work on political economy, called Th^ 
Wealth of Xathcms. 

2. There, too, is our old friend f>oIdsmit>h, entertaininjir Kh#t 
company with his merry stories and songs ; that man nalkinjjf f/> 
him is Sheridan, the writer of some famous plays, such a» Th^ 
School, for HcaiuiaJi, and Thxt ftltnaJ^ ; ivc\^ n^ar nh#<m in riihl-tf^n, 
the author of that famous hook, T^^ OeAi/rtje nmd tf*aJ/. nf rjf^ 
Roman Envpire, That little i^cotsman who sitK m^i* f>v. 
Johnson, talking little but listening no ev«ry word f^\tr dr>Afv>r* 
says, and occasionally stopping r/y haKf*ily -cAribhUt d#»wii Af\u\n 
notes, is Boswell. He has *v\me up f/> f/vmion f^^* -wm \.\\t\ i^fif$0: 
men of the time, especially f>h#^ do/*t/vr, «nd i^t^ym r/> .vi'if^r f.hit 
doctors biography. }^ot a trick, not, ;* h»Kif of lUer i(/»Af>vK4 
passes his kften eyes : anrl every rtiofht ^fi^frr li« f|/>«i lM»fiMT 1»« 
writes out as much fw hi* r^iemAinl^^^r-i of •^Um; fh#^ /I/>/'i>>r' l*<a^ 
been saying. Xo rond#»r ^hat, B^«nr^tH ^^.^^ lv«/ tmd Uy »*»**' '*^ 
write an ex;»ct rif»jwrriot.iAn of th** '^i/WAf ,« Im^ ^^j^m »•♦. 'Uui: 'imm^ 

3. But while .fohnson ^ifM ^rinl/Jni^ h»M f.h»r^»*/n»ni 'U^|» '»f '«<». 
at his cltth, or at his rnend <ir .f^vi^hiw'^ U/>n»4*' *'Iim')» im u*f»> i»«/ 
the artist's mter. .Vfis« [^erf/n/vl/Ui ;*^. .»m' f**!! /o»> i- i}ifl*T 4^»ru; 
die doctors pant lif*». ft. h»ft^( A] 4/>fft^ »»/'^» *^ •♦i^Mijrf*' , v 
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brave, ind<>peiuient atmj^^a, becmoae he was too Tprood to do aB 
ocher aathora of the dme did — seek for psbrcHUige; and so 
bookaellers refnaed go take hia books. Oolj his stztmg £utk in 
God, and the merita of persevering work, had carried the ^kxtor 
through the battle to fame and ease. 

4. ?^AJfC£L JoH3iao!r was the son of a booka^er at Lidifield. 
All his life long he snfTered from a disease which afteted his 
nerves and mnscles, making him twist and twitch his htee and 
body in a verj painful wav. It was thon^t, too, that the 
di»ea»e might one day atfect his brain ; so that^ Like po<Mr Dean 
Hwift, Johnson had the horror of madness always hanging over 
him. Very few boys atBicted in sach a way as Jolmsosi was 
won Id have worthed and straggled as he did. When he was 
seven years old, he went to the Grammar School ci licbfield, 
where Addison had been nntil he was sent to Charter-honse: 
At his next school in Stonrbridge,^ thon^ he was only fifteen, 
he began to teach in retnm for his lessons^ His godfather 
helped to send Johnson to Oxford when he was nineteen ; and 
there, thouj^ a very poor scholar, he began to show the inde- 
pendence which helped him throng his literary efforts. He 
did not stay to take his degree, being probably too poor to do so. 

5, At twenty-two years of age he fonnd himself left to start 
life with only a sum of J&20, left him by his father, who had 
just died He went to be usher in a school ; but very likely he 
found that the ruder boys laughed at his ungainly movements 
At any rate, he soon gave up the post, and went to stay with an 
old school-fellow at Birmingham. There he made a little money 
by translating a book about travels in Abyssinia ; and when he 
returned home he began writing for the Gentleman^s 3faga- 
zi7i£f which had just been started. At Birmingham, Johnson 
had become acquainted with a widow, Mrs. Porter, very much 
older than himself, and when he was about twenty-seven he 
tnarri(?d the lady. They were very happy together, in spite of 
the difference in their ages. Mrs. Johnson had a little money, 
and with this Johnson started a school for boys near Lichfield. 

1 Stourbridge, in Worcestersliire. 
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But he had very few Bcholars — only three, two of them brothers 
of the name of Garrick. 

6. While he kept this school, Johnson began to write a 
tragedy called Irene. When the school experiment proved a 
failure, and had to be given up, Johnson set off to London with 
his tragedy, and with David Garrick for company ; while Mrs. 
Johnson stayed behind in Lichfield. Now began the hardest 
part of the tight As Johnson wa^ determined to make his 
way independently, he refused to seek a patron, sure that in 
the end publishers would learn that the public would bay books 
for their own merit and not for the patron's. Johnson worked 
busily at translations, and wrote for the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine ; but still, work as he would, he often had to go dinner- 
less or supperless. His first work of note was a poem on 
London. Readers could see it was a real description of the 
great city as a struggling worker had found it. It was much 
read and talked about, and brought Johnson at once into notice. 
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gland the various classes are too widely separated from one 
another by difference in wealth. So the traveller ends by con- 
cluding that each mind makes its own happiness : — 

*' Vain, very vain my weary search to find 
That bliss which only centres in the mind ; 
How small, of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure i 
Still to ourselves, in evety place consigned, 
Our own feHcity we make or find ; 
With secret course, which no loud storms annoy. 
Glides the smooth current of domestic joy." 

16. In his other poem, The Deserted Village, Goldsmith shows 
that while part of the English nation was beginning to make 
great fortunes by trade and commerce, the poor were suffering 
by having to leave their lands and homes in the country. The 
villages had become deserted, for great landowners had bought 
up all the land once tilled by the peasants and turned it into 
parks or hunting-grounds. Goldsmith thought that a nation 
could only be true and happy when every one in it shared its 
prosperity, and that a few rich men could not make up for a 
whole body of sturdy, happy peasantry. He writes : — 

" 111 fares the land, to hastening ills a prey. 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay : 
/ Princes and lords may flourish or may fade, 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made ; 
But a bold peasantry, their country's pride. 
When once destroyed, can never be suppHed. " 

You see that Goldsmith had kept his eyes open during his 
wanderings among poor people, and had thought carefully over 
their distress and the causes of their poverty. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

DR. JOHNSON AND HIS FRIENDS. 

1. If you had lived in London about a hundred and thirty 
years ago, and had taken a walk down Fleet Street, where the 
publishing offices were, you might have noticed an ungainly- 
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looking man, with a rough face, ambling along the pavement 
rather awkwardly, perhaps munching orange-peel or touching 
each lamp-post as he passed along. Almost any one could have 
told you who he was; for Dr. Johnson was by that time a 
famous man, though he had had a hard struggle before he 
could make a livelihood, still less a name for himself. If you 
had been able to go with him, you would have probably found 
yourself turning into "The Turk's Head," in Grerard Street, 
where the Literary Club met. You would have seen profound 
respect paid to this great awkward doctor by the other members 
of the club — Sir Joshua Reynolds, the stem old portrait- 
painter, one of his stanchest friends ; Burke, the great orator, 
and author of a famous book called Thoughts on tlie Causes 
of tJie Present Discontent; Percy, famous for his Beliqiies, a 
collection of old ballads ; David Garrick, the famous actor, an 
old school-boy of the great doctor ; and Adam Smith, a Scots- 
man who wrote a great work on political economy, called TJie 
Wealth of Nations. 

2, There, too, is our old friend Goldsmith, entertaining the 
company with his merry stories and songs ; that man talking to 
him is Sheridan, the writer of some famous plays, such as The 
School for Scandal and TIi£ Rivals ; and near them is Gibbon, 
the author of that famous book. The Decline and Fall of tlie 
Roman Empire. That little Scotsman who sits near Dr. 
Johnson, talking little but listening to every word the doctor 
says, and occasionally stopping to hastily scribble down some 
notes, is Boswell. He has come up to London to see the great 
men of the time, especially the doctor, and means to write the 
doctor's biography. Not a trick, not a habit of the doctor's 
passes his keen eyes ; and every night after he goes home he 
writes out as much as he remembers of what the doctor has 
been saying. No wonder that Boswell was by-and-by able to 
write an exact description of the doctor as he was at that time. 

3. But while Johnson sits drinking his thirteenth cup of tea 
at his club, or at his friend Sir Joshua's house, which is kept by 
the artist's sister. Miss Reynolds, let me tell you a little about 
the doctor's past life. It had all along been a struggle ; a 
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brave, independent struggle, because he was too proud to do as 
other authors of the time did — seek for patronage ; and so 
booksellers refused to take his books. Only his strong faith in 
God, and the merits of persevering work, had carried the doctor 
through the battle to fame and ease. 

4. Samuel Johnson was the son of a bookseller at Lichfield. 
All his life long he suffered from a disease which affected his 
nerves and muscles, making him twist and twitch his face and 
body in a very painful way. It was thought, too, that the 
disease might one day affect his brain ; so that, like poor Dean 
Swift, Johnson had the horror of madness always hanging over 
him. Very few boys afflicted in such a way as Johnson was 
would have worked and struggled as he did. When he was 
seven years old, he went to the Grammar School of Lichfield, 
where Addison had been until he was sent to Charter-house. 
At his next school in Stourbridge,^ though he was only fifteen, 
he began to teach in return for his lessons. His godfather 
helped to send Johnson to Oxford when he was nineteen ; and 
there, though a very poor scholar, he began to show the inde- 
pendence which helped him through his literary efforts. He 
did not stay to take his degree, being probably too poor to do so. 

5. At twenty-two years of age he found himself left to start 
life with only a sum of £20, left him by his father, who had 
just died. He went to be usher in a school ; but very likely he 
found that the ruder boys laughed at his ungainly movements. 
At any rate, he soon gave up the post, and went to stay with an 
old school-fellow at Birmingham. There he made a little money 
by translating a book about travels in Abyssinia ; and when he 
returned home he began writing for the GenUenian^s Maga- 
zine, which had just been started. At Birmingham, Johnson 
had become acquainted with a widow, Mrs. Porter, very much 
older than himself, and when he was about twenty-seven he 
married the lady. They were very happy together, in spite of 
the difference in their ages. Mrs. Johnson had a little money, 
and with this Johnson started a school for boys near Lichfield. 

1 Stourbridge, in Worcestershire. 
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But he had very few scholar& — only three, two ot them brothera 
of the name of Garrick. 

6. While he kept this school, Johnson b^;an to write a, 
tragedy called Irene. When the school experiment proved a 
failure, and had to be given up, Johnson Bet off to London with 
his tragedy, and with David Oarrick for company ; while Mra. 
Johnson stayed behind in Lichfield. Now began the hardest 
part of the fight. As Johnson was determined to make his 
way independently, he refused to seek a patron, snre that in 
the end publishers would learn that the public would buy books 
for their own merit and not for the patron's. Johnson worked 
busily at translations, and wrote for the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine ; but still, work as he would, he often had to go dinner- 
less or supperiess. His first work of note was a poem on 
London. Headers could see it was a real destmnHni) of the 
great city as a struggling work» b 
read and talked about, and brn 
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Even Pope asked who had written it, and friends began to 
gather around him. 

7. But Johnson went on still in his brave, earnest way. He 
had begun to make his Dictionary, a work which called for dull, 
patient, plodding labour rather than for learning or genius. It 
took eight years to finish ; but meanwhile Johnson was writing 
other things. He published another poem, called The Vanity 
of Human Wishes, showing how empty and selfish it is to desire 
one's own glory at the expense of the good of mankind, instead 
of being content with the only pleasures to which one has a 
real right — health of mind and body, love, patience, content- 
ment, and faith. 

8. By this time Johnson's old pupil, David Garrick, had 
begun to be talked about as the greatest actor of the age ; and 
he showed he had not forgotten his old friend and master, for 
he brought out Johnson's play Irene, and spared no pains to 
make it a success. But though Johnson's friends came to see 
and applaud it, the play was not popular. It was not bright 
or lively enough, so it was only played for a few nights. But 
it brought in a good deal of money to the author. 

9. Johnson had also been busy writing a paper called T/te 
Rambler. He meant it to be like The Spectator and The Tatler 
of Addison and Steele ; but it wanted the light, sparkling wit of 
Steele, and was not such a success as these papers. It lasted only 
two years, and during that time one of its most constant and 
interested readers was Dr. Johnson's wife. Strangely enough, 
her life ended just a few days after The Rambler's. Johnson 
never ceased to mourn her loss, and must have sadly missed 
her sympathy and encouragement, which through all his trials 
had never failed him. 

10. Now that Johnson had no one but himself to work for, 
he wrote but little. The Dictionary was finished, and he only 
wrote some papers for TJie Adventurer and The Idler, two of the 
newspapers of the time. But when his mother, now a very old 
woman, fell ill, Johnson, finding he had no money to send her, 
borrowed some from his publisher, which he promised to repay by 
writing. With the money he sent a letter, in which he said, — 
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"You have been the best mother, and, I believe, the best 
woman, in the world. 1 thank you for your indulgence to me, 
and beg forgiveness of all that I have done ill, and of all that I 
have omitted to do well." So you see, besides being a great 
author, Dr. Johnson was also a good and dutiful son. 

11. When his mother died, Johnson wrote a story, called 
Rasselas, to pay her funeral expenses. It tells hoV a prince 
of Abyssinia and his sister were shut up in the Happy Valley, 
away from all the care and want and misery of the outside 
world. But they wanted to know the world beyond the valley ; 
so with an old philosopher they set out, and saw everywhere 
sin and wretchedness, and learned that man must not seek 
happiness in this world but in one beyond. In this story 
Johnson used the descriptions of Abyssinia he had found in the 
book he had translated. 

12. Johnson's last years were passed in comfort The king, 
George the Third, gave him a pension, which Johnson would 
accept only when he was told that it was for the work he had 
already done, not for any the Government might ask him to do. 
In his last years he did not need to write much. He published 
an edition of Shakespeare, The Lives of the Poets, an account 
of A Visit to the Hebrides, and some political works. 

13. But though Johnson wrote little, he talked a great deal 
He had a great many friends, whom he used to meet sometimes 
at Sir Joshua's, sometimes at the club, sometimes in his own 
house in Bolt Court. That house was a refuge for the sick and 
the unfortunate among the doctor's acquaintances. A blind and 
rather bad-tempered lady, a relative of his dead wife, lived 
with him for more than thirty years, having no other home. 
Another lady, a widowed daughter of an old friend of the 
doctor, made his house her home. Other inmates were a third 
lady, a poor negro, and a doctor, who was unable to support 
himself. No wonder that one of Johnson's lady-friends said 
of him, "No man loves the poor like Dr. Johnson." So you 
see, the rugged face and awkward ways hid a great deep 
heart, full of love for the poor, and also for little children 
animals. 

(853) 
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14. Johnson had innumerable lady -friends with whom he 
loved to go and drink tea. One of these was Fanny Bumey, 
the daughter of a well-known musician. She was a quiet but 
very observant girl, the last person one would have suspected 
of writing a book. Yet when a novel called Evelina came out> 
and all London was wondering who had written such a bright, 
clever picture of society (for there was no name on the title- 
page), it was learned that the author was no other than this 
quiet young girl, who had been silently watching the company 
that gathered in her father's house, and studying character in 
that way. The success of Evelina showed that a book could 
rest on its own merits, for the name of the author was as little 
known as that of the publisher. Johnson, no doubt, liked this 
independent way of publishing, as well as the bright^ clever story, 
80 he became a good friend to the young lady, and advised her 
about her next novel Cecilia. 

15. Some other lady-friends of Johnson were five sisters 
who kept a school in Bristol — the Misses More. One of them, 
Hannah, was an authoress. She wrote some ballads and stories 
for poor people, which were sold about the country by hawkers, 
and found their way into the homes of the poor people in Somer- 
setshire, who at that time lived such degraded, violent lives, that 
people scarcely dared to go among them. Hannah More and 
her sisters also started schools for the poor in these out-of-the- 
way villages, and so managed to do a great deal of good After 
a time Hannah More left the school to her sisters, and came to 
London to write. She wrote a very good play called Percy, 
which Garrick brought out, and also some works on [educa- 
tion, in which, like Sir Thomas More and Defoe, she urged 
that women should have the same chances of education as 
men. 

16. Such were the friends among whom Dr. Johnson passed 
the latter half of his life. His love for them lasted till his death, 
which found him, not as he had feared, a victim to the ip'"*'*'*- 
which had long threatened him, but sensible, calm, an* 

fully ready to fall into the last long sleep in which 
passes to God. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
POETS OF NATURE. 

1. While the French fashion in literature had lasted, poets 
had not taken the trouble to describe Nature as she was ; for 
even if they were able to do so, they knew that very few of 
their readers would care for such descriptions, while critics 
would not know whether the descriptions were real or not. 
But when all classes of the people began to read and show a 
taste for literature, and when the fetters of French artificiality 
were thrown off, Nature began to take again the place in 
English literature which she had had in the days of Chaucer, 
of Langland, of Shakespeare, and of Milton. Among the 
first poets who helped to revive this taste, at the end of the 
eighteenth century, were three Scottish singers, Thomson, 
Ramsay, and Bums, and the English poet William Cowper. 
Later on, after the French Revolution had roused people to still 
greater longings for freedom, Wordsworth and Coleridge 
carried on the work, and completed the restoration of simplicity 
and freedom in English poetry. We must know a little about 
these singers, to whom our poetry owes so much. 

2. James Thomson was well fitted to be a poet of nature and 
simple life. The first twenty years of his life were spent in 
his native land, most of them among the Cheviot Hills, near 
which his native village was. There he would spend hours 
watching the sky with its changing clouds and tiiits, the trees 
varying with the different seasons, learning the name of every 
wild-flower and the note of every bird, and, better than all, 
seeing how much poetry and real beauty were to be found in the 
simple, natural life of the people among whom he lived — ^the 
farmers and shepherds and field-workers. 

3. For some time Thomson lived in Edinburgh, preparing to 
^ a minister ; but in the end he went to London as a tutor 

eman's little boy. There he wrote a poem called 
"^*ds addii ^ on Spring^ Summer, and 

called The Seasons, 
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People in the city were charmed with the fresh, bright pictures 
of country life during the different seasons of the year. The 
poems seemed full of the breath of the country, the scent of 
flowers, the murmur of streams, and the simple dignity of 
man, who, amid his labour in the fields, is reminded of the 
goodness of his Maker, and by his grateful life gives God the 
kind of praise most pleasing to Him. Thomson wrote some 
plays, but they were not so successful as his poems. He wrote 
another long poem besides The Seasons, called The Castle of 
Indolence — a kind of allegory, like Spenser's Faerie Queene, 

4. Both Ramsay and Burns were poor men, living among 
the poor people whom their poems chiefly describe, and both 
saw that the poetry in humble life is just as beautiful as that 
in the lives of the knights and ladies of the old ballads. Allan 
Ramsay spent his early years among the hills of Clydesdale 
and Annandale; and he found time to read a good deal of 
poetry, chiefly ballads, and to see the beauty of nature in the 
country around his home. His longest poem is a kind of 
pastoral play called Tlie Gentle Shepherd. In it Ramsay de- 
scribes the people and scenery in a Scottish pastoral country. 

5. Robert Burns; the ** ploughman" poet, had to work hard 
all his life on his father's or his own farm, and had little 
leisure to spend on study and reading. His book was Nature, 
and perhaps he learned more beautiful lessons from her than 
any that can be learned from books ; and he loved this teacher, 
and so learned the more quickly and easily what she had to 
teach him. While working in the fields, he would make sweet 
verses about any little thing that he noticed, such as a little 
field-mouse, or a mountain daisy turned up by the plough. 
Then, too, he studied the characters of the people around him, 
and entered with all his heart into the fun and also into the 
earnestness and many trials of their lives. 

6. He put a good deal of the fun into a poem called Tarn o' 
Shanter, which tells how a half-tipsy farmer, returning from 
market on Hallowe'en, passing Alloway^ Kirk, fancied he saw 
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the witches holding high revel in the old church. In Tht Colter's 
Saturday Night, Bums gives a picture of the humble labourer 
and his family in their life o£ hard work and simple piety. 
Bums also wrote a dialt^ue called The Jolly Begga/r». But 
perhaps it ia by his short songs that Burns is best remembered. 
Many of them have been set to music, and are known and 
loved in most Scottish and in many English homes. Whc 
does not love to hear Ye Bank» and Braes o' Bonnie Doon. 
Scots Wha Hoe, or My Bonme Mary, sung by a Scottish tongue? 
7. For a while Bums was in great distress and poverty. He 
at last made up his mind to leave his native land, and wrote 
some beautiful verses bidding it fareweU ; but a friend came 
forward and helped him to get some of hi; poems printed. 
This brought him into notice, and he was invited to Edinburgh. 
Perhaps it would have been better for Bums if he had never 
left his plough in order to go there. That glimpse of town life 
seemed to unsettle him. He was made much of in society, for 
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he was a handsome as well as a clever young man. Sir Walter 
Scott, then a boy, was once at one of the entertainments in 
honour of the poet, and he tells us how delighted he was to 
listen to his voice and to watch his face. 

8. Soon the fine Edinburgh people tired of their new toy, 
and Burns found himself forgotten and neglected. He had to 
go back to his dull farm-work, but he never seems to have 
settled again to steady labour. After a time he was made an 
exciseman, and this work and also his love for merry meetings 
were very dangerous to him. He fell into intemperate and 
careless habits, and died while yet a young man. He has left 
Scotland a legacy of some of the most beautiful songs that have 
ever been written — songs written from the very heart of the 
poet, and so going straight to the hearts of those who read 
them. 

9. What Thomson, Ramsay, and Bums were doing in Scot- 
land, William Cowper was doing in England — giving the 
people simple, natural poems which they all could understand. 
Cowper's was a very sad life. His mother died when he was 
quite a child, and almost his earliest f ecoUections were of watch- 
ing her funeral, and being foolishly told by his nurse that his 
mother would come back. His father, who was a clergyman, 
sent his boy to a boarding-school It was a miserable life for 
the sensitive little fellow, not only because of his loneliness, 
but because of his terror of one of the bigger boys, who was 
cowardly enough to take a delight in bullying the new-comer. 
For a long time this conduct went on, and though at last it 
was found out, and the cowardly boy was expelled, Cowper 
never forgot the misery of that time. 

10. He was taken from that school and was sent to Westmin- 
ster School in London. He then became an attorney, and for a 
time was very happy. He and an office companion, Thurlow, 
who afterwards became Lord Chancellor, used to spend a great 
deal of time at the house of Cowper's uncle with his two cousins, 
Harriet and Theodora, both bright, lively girls. When Cowper 
was called to the bar he wished to marry Theodora, but her 
tftther refused hii^ censent This was a great grief to both the 
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young people. Cowper lost all interest and joy in life for a 
time, and Theodora never married ; and though she never saw 
Cowper again, she sent many kindly messages of comfort to 
him through her sister, who became Lady Hesketh. 

11. Soon after that, Cowper's father died, and his dearest 
friend was drowned while bathing. All this helped to sadden 
the poet and bring about the disease which soon came upou him. 
At last a relative of his offered to get Cowper a Government 
appointment as Clerk to the House of Lords, and his friends 
were anxious for Jhim to get it ; but when Cowper found he 
was to undergo an examiration;, though he would probably 
have had no difGculty in passing it^ he dreaded the prospect 
very much. This worry, added to the grief he had had, caosed 
a fit of insanity. He tortured himself with the thought that he 
was too wicked to live — that God could not love such a wretch 
as he fancied himself. After a time, however, he recovered, and 
went to live at Huntingdon. At first hie life was very lonely ; 
but he soon met some very kind frienda — Mr. and Mrs. Unwin, 
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and their son and daughter. Mrs. Unwin became like a 
mother to Cowper, and from that time until her death her home 
became a shelter to the sensitive poet. He went to live with 
them; and when they removed to Olney, after Mr. Unwin's 
death, Cowper accompanied them. 

12. There he met another friend, Mr. Newton, a man who 
had been a rough, wild sailor, but was now a clergyman — a 
kind-hearted man, but so fearless himself that he could scarcely 
understand Cowper's timidity ; and perhaps Jie spoke too much 
of God's wrath against sin, and so helped to bring on a second fit 
of insanity. Yet, strangely enough, Cowper insisted on stay- 
ing in Newton's house. While there he amused himself with 
three pet hares, which he called Puss, Bess, and Tiny, and 
some rabbits and birds, and a smaU dog called Beau. Perhaps 
the affection of these dumb animals helped to restore his mind. 
When Cowper got better, Mrs. Unwin persuaded him to write 
some longer poems than he had yet attempted, and this gave 
his mind the occupation needed to keep it healthy and sound. 
He wrote poems on The Progress of Error, Truth, Table Talk, 
Hope, Charity, and such subjects. 

13. One day, at Olney, Cowper saw two ladies going into a 
shop opposite. He liked their appearance so much that he asked 
Mrs. Unwin to invite them to tea. Yet when the ladies came 
it was long before he could be persuaded to enter the room, 
being still as shy as in his school days. When he did so^ he 
was greatly charmed with one of the ladies — Lady Austen, a 
bright, lively woman. The two became great friends ; and 
when Cowper was dull. Lady Austen would tell him amusing 
stories to make him laugh. One of these, John Gilpin, spec- 
ially took his fancy, and he turned it into verse, which I hope 
most of you know. 

14. Another time Lady Austen urged the poet to write a 
poem in blank verse. " What shall I write about?" he asked. 
'* Ob, anything. Write a poem on this sofa," replied Lady 
Austen. The poem was written, and Cowper called it The Tq^k, 
because Lady Austen had set it to him to do. The first part was 
" The Sofa ; " other parts were " The Timepiece," " The Garden," 
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•'The Winter Evening," "The Winter Morning Walk," "The 
Winter Walk at Noon." Like Thomson, Cowper describes 
nature simply and truly, and gives pictures of country life and 
people as they really are. 

15. While Cowper and Mrs. Unwin were living at Olney, 
his cousin. Lady Hesketh, came on a visit. She brought many 
messages and little presents from some friend of Cowper, whose 
name was not to be mentioned. Perhaps Cowper guessed that 
it was Theodora. Lady Hesketh persuaded those quiet people 
to go out more into society, and also to move to a prettier vil- 
lage a little way from Olney. There they lived for nine years, 
and there Cowper wrote his translation of Homer's " Iliad," and 
also some very tender lines. To Mary, Mary was Mrs. Unwin, 
his constant old friend, whose health was now beginning to 
fail. She had had a shock of paralysis, which had taken away 
her power of speech and the use of her limbs. Cowper writes :-^ 

** Thy spiritB have a fainter flow ; 
I see thee daily weaker grow ; 
Twas my distress that brought thee low, 

My Mary! 

" Thy indistinct expressions seem 
Like language uttered in a dream ; 
Yet me they charm, whatever the theme, 

My Mary I 

" Thy silver locks, once auburn bright, 
Are still more lovely in my sight 
Than golden beams of orient light. 

My Mary!" 

16. The old friendship lasted to the end; and when, after 
travelling from place to place seeking health, Mrs. Unwin 
died, Cowper spent five years in a cloud of grief and gloom ; 
and at last, in the year 1800, he passed away. His life had been 
a dark one, but he had never lost his faith in God and His 
goodness ; and in all his works he had tried to hjslp on the cause 
of freedom and universal brotherhood. His pen had been ever 
ready to write against tyranny and oppression, whether it was 
the petty cruelty of the big school-boy towards the little one, from 
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which he himself had suffered, or the wicked slave system that 
meant misery for suffering creatures quite unknown to him. 
He writes thus about slavery : — 

" I would not have a slave to till my ground, 
To carry me, to fan me while I sleep, 
And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
That sinews bought and sold have ever gained. 
No ; dear as freedom is, and in my heart's 
Just estimation prized above all price, 
I had much rather be myself the slave. 
And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him." 

17. In all his writings Cowper sets himself strongly against 
the falsity of the fashionable society of his time, with its pomp 
and pretence, and delights in the simple pleasures of country 
life — ^the winter walk, or the quiet cosy evenings at home with 
the curtains closed, the urn hissing on the tea-table, the lacjies 
busy with their embroidery, while he is enjoying his book or 
his newspaper. In spite of all his gloom, too, Cowper looked 
forward hopefully to better times. As he himself says : — 

" For all were once 

Perfect, and all must be at length restored 

Haste then." 

18. Hope in the improvement of society was growing 
stronger, but it rested chiefly on changes of government. 
You have heard how the French tried to gain greater freedom 
by the Revolution. Many living in England at that time, 
especially young men, were full of hopefulness as to what 
that change might bring about. You can imagine how the 
young poets of the time would especially welcome the pros- 
pect of freedom. 



CHAPTER XXV. 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 



1. One of those young poets who watched the movements of 
France with eager eyes was William Wordsworth, a poet who 
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had been brought up among the beautiful lakes and mounting of 
the north of England — the I^ke Oountiy, aa it is called. He was 
then at Cambridge, and the stir of the Revolution had reached 
his quiet life there, and set all his young pulses beating with 
hope. He afterwards wrote about that time — 

" Bliss was it in that dawn tg be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven !., , . 
Not favoured spota alone, but the whole earth, 
The beauty wore of promiae, that which seta 
The budding rose above the rose full blown. 
What temper at the prospect ! " 

Wordsworth was in Paris at the time of the terrible maeeacres, 
and would have joined the Girondists,' and probably have been 
guillotined with them, if his friends had not insisted on his re- 
turning home. It was not long before all Wordsworth's hopes 
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died out, as he saw that the reign of a careless king had been 
exchanged for what was far worse — the brutal cruelty of the 
Reign of Terror, i 

2. When Wordsworth returned from France after the Reign 
of Terror, he went to London, not knowing what he should do 
next ; and perhaps not caring very much, since his hopes for 
the dawn of liberty had been so cruelly disappointed. It was 
just at that time, when her help was most sorely needed, that 
Wordsworth's sister Dorothy went to live with him and be his 
devoted companion and friend. As children, they had seen but 
little of each other, for Dorothy did not live in her own home, 
but with friends at a distance. Now she left the Lake country 
and came to the south, to Dorsetshire, where Wordsworth 
settled for a short time. Soon they moved to another house 
among the Somersetshire hills, and there, besides his sister, Words- 
worth found a very interesting and sympathetic friend in his 
neighbour, the poet Coleridge. Together they decided upon 
writing a volume of poetry. Some years later this volume 
appeared, under the name of Lyrical Ballads, Most of the 
poems in it were by Wordsworth, only The Av^ient Mariner 
and one or two others were written by Coleridge, who was a 
dreamy man, always making great plans, but seldom doing what 
he planned. 

3. In the same year that the Lyrical Ballads were pub- 
lished, Wordsworth and Coleridge went to Germany, and had 
a pleasant excursion there, reading a great deal of German 
literature, especially German ballads, and taking a great inter- 
est in the German philosophy. Wordsworth and his sister 
spent the winter there. When they came back to England, 
instead of settling in the ^outh, they went northwards to their 
own beautiful native country of lakes and mountains. By this 
time Wordsworth had quite made up his mind what his work 
was to be — writing poetry which should describe nature and 
human life simply and truthfully. He could afford to give 



1 The Reign of Terror, the period in 
which the republican Robespierre and his 
associates ruled France. Their policy was 



to bring to execution all who objected to 
their government, or of whom they were 
jealous. 
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his time to this work, as he had received payment of a debt 
owed to his father, and also a legacy from a friend. So with 
his sister to keep house for him, the poet settled down to a 
quiet yet busy life in a cottage near Grasmere. In the year 
1800 he published a second volume of Lyrical BaUads. 

4. A few years afterwards he married a lady named Mary 
Hutchinson, whom he describes in the following verses : — 

** She was a phantom of delight 
When first she gleamed upon my sight ; 
A lovely apparition sent 
To be a moment's ornament ; 
Her eyes as stars of twilight fair ; 
Like twilight, too, her dusky hair ; 
But all things else about her drawn 
From May-time and the cheerful dawn : 
A dancing shape, an image gay, 
To haimt, to startle, and waylay." 

Before her marriage he only knew her as this bright vision, 
but afterwards he found her — 

** Upon nearer view 

A spirit, yet a woman too ; 

A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature's daily food ; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles. 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles." 

He found in his wife not only all the brightness he had seen 

before, but — * 

" The reason firm, the temperate will. 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill." 

To him she seemed — 

** A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel light. " 

5. His sister seems still to have lived with Wordsworth and 
his wife; and their baby-daughter was probably named after 
her aunt, but was called Dora, to distinguish her from the 
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other Dorothy Wordsworth. They seem to have lived very 
happily together in their mountain home. Those of you who 
have been in the Lake country know how peaceful and grand 
its mountain solitudes are, and can well imagine how a poet 
would delight in the changing lights and shadows on the moun- 
tains, and the shimmering lakes, the sunsets and sunrises, the 
beautiful lonely walks over the fells, the notes of the wild 
birds that haunt the upland moors, and the many-coloured wild 
flowers that spangle moor and meadow. In winter, too, when 
Rydal Lake was frozen over and the mountains were covered 
with snow, Wordsworth loved to join the skaters, or to watch 
them as they flitted over the glassy surface, the ring of 
the steel against the ice echoing through the clear air. If you 
ever visit Grasmere, you will see many of the scenes described 
in Wordsworth's poems, and also many of his haunts, — the 
little cottage where he lived; the larger house, to which he 
afterwards moved, called Rydal Mount, just at the foot of a 
mountaia ; the churchyard where he is buried ; and a stone on 
the top of a mound of earth overlooking the lake, where he 
used to sit. 

6. From time to time poet-friends came and settled near 
Wordsworth, and learned to love his beautiful Lake country 
as he did. The poet Southey lived at Keswick, not very far 
from Grasmere ; and for some time Coleridge made his home 
with Southey. In the last year of the century but one, 1799, 
Wordsworth began to write the Introduction to his longest 
poem. This introductory poem was named TJie Prelude^ which 
was intended to describe the growth and history of a poet's 
mind. like a kind of ante-chapel, it was to lead into a 
greater poem — Tlie Recluse, Only part of Tlie Recluse was 
published, under the name of "The Excursion;" but the frag- 
ment is enough to show us what a grand poem it would have 
been if completed. 

7. The chief characters in " The Excursion " are an old Scot- 
tish pedlar called the Wanderer ; a man called the Solitary (or 
Recluse), whose hopes have all been disappointed, and who has 
come to close his life in the mountaia solitudes of the Lake 
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country ; and the Pastor. There are many beautiful passages 
in the poem describing the grand scenery of the Lake country, 
and the simple life of its people, with their joys and sorrows ; 
while through all runs the same idea that we find in Milton's 
great poem — that, after all, obedience and devotion to duty are 
the only roads to highest happiness. 

8. Besides this long poem, Wordsworth published many 
collections of shorter ones. Most often they were about the 
beauties of nature which he saw around him — mountains, 
clouds, waterfalls, lakes, birds, flowers. Each could wake 
him into song. Many of his poems took the shape of sonnets. 
His sonnets on national independence and liberty are very fine, 
and remind us that he had never given up the hopes and 
dreams of his early days, in spite of his horror at the excesses 
of the French Revolution. To the end of his long and busy 
life Wordsworth took the greatest interest in all that was 
taking place in the busy world outside his quiet home, and 
often wrote, both in prose and in verse, his opinions on the 
great questions of the times. 

9. Another of Wordsworth's longer poems is Tlie White Doe 
of RylsUme^ The subject was one of the legends of the Lake 
country, telling how, not long after the monasteries in England 
had been done away with, a white doe used to come from 
Rylstone over the fells to Bolton Abbey every Sunday, and 
stay in the churchyard during the service, going away when it 
was over. Wordsworth made the story into a very beautiful 
poem, which I hope you will one day read. But though he 
perhaps liked best to describe his own native mountain and 
lake scenery, Wordsworth often made excursions into other 
parts of England and into strange lands, and he gives us pic- 
tures of the scenes he saw. With his sister he made an ex- 
cursion into Scotland, and he gives us several fine pictures of 
Scottish sceneiy. 

10. During the later part of his life, Wordsworth had a 
pension from Government of ^300 a-year ; and when his friend 
Southey died, he was made poet-laureate. His last poem was 
an ode written when Prince Albert became Chancellor of the 
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University of Oxford. The death of his only daughter, Dora, 
was a gr,eat grief to our poet, and though he lived on for three 
years afterwards, he never quite recovered from the blow. He 
died on the anniversary of Shakespeare's death (and probably 
of his birth too), the 23rd of April 1850, at the age of eighty. 
He lies buried in the peaceful little churchyard of Grasmere, 
between a yew-tree and a thorn, the latter of which he himself 
had planted years before. 

11. As you grow older, you may perhaps hear of Words- 
worth's theory of poetry, and you will want to know what is 
meant by that. He was a poet, first, because God had given him 
the precious gift of a poet's soul ; but he gave his life to poetry, 
secondly, because he saw in it the best way of reaching the 
truth about the great questions of Man and Nature and Human 
Life, and the best way of teaching men the lessons to be learned 
from truth He felt his calling to be that of a prophet and 
teacher. " Every great poet," he said, " is a teacher. I wish 
to be considered as a teacher, or as nothing." In his own 
words, the purpose of his poetry was "to console the afflicted; 
to add sunshine to daylight by making the happy happier ; to 
teach the young and the gracious of every age to see, to think, 
and to feel, and therefore to become more actively and securely 
virtuous." Was not that a grand idea of a poet's work? Let 
us see how Wordsworth set himself to carry it out. 

12. Looking on nature and on human life with the poet's 
eye, Wordsworth saw in them a beauty that others did not 
notice. He saw that he need not go far to find subjects for this 
poetry. There was, ready for his pen, a great deal which even 
the greatest poets before him had had to leave unsung : there 
is so much in ordinary daily life and scenes to touch the human 
heart. Thomson, Gray, and Burns had discovered the power 
of such simple subjects, and had put them into their poetry ; 
but it was left for Wordsworth to perfect the work. Though 
truth to nature and real life was the foundation of his poetry, 
Wordsworth gave all that he saw a new interest and beauty, 
because he viewed the objects with the poet's vision. " The 
power of hills was on him; the music of waters was in his 
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ears ; light and darkness wove their spells for him." The 
simplest flower took a new loveliness from the eyes with which 
he looked at it. 

13. Perhaps we, all of us, can understand this, at least a 
little. We know how much more beautiful all things seem to 
us when we are happy, and look on them with bright eyes ; 
while the same things seem dull and stupid, if we are so our- 
selves. Much of the beauty of the outside world depends on 
our own minds, and on the way in which we look at it. We all 
wear rose-coloured spectacles at times ; but no doubt the poets 
have more wonderful spectacles than any of us, and that may 
explain how Wordsworth saw so much beauty where others saw 
only common, uninteresting things. So, in his poetry truth 
and fancy go hand in hand ; and as we go with them, they open 
our eyes to the beauty and glory of the simplest human life. 

14:. It may be only the story of a little girl lost in the snow 
on the wild moors, or the fancy of a little seven-year-old maiden 
sitting in the churchyard eating her supper, or the grief of poor 
Alice Fell, who sits crying for the loss of her cloak (for Words- 
worth loved to write about children, and many of his poems 
tell what children think and feel) ; but whatever it is, however 
humble or however grand, the story is told in such a way as to 
open our eyes to truths which many of us h^ve never thought 
about — at least in the same way, though they were always there. 
Like the skylark in one of his poems, the poet could soar to the 
heavens as well as drop into a lowly nest, and sometimes he 
chose grand subjects from history for his poems ; but he would 
not choose anything that was not perfectly pure and truthful, 
for purity and truth he valued above all other things. 

15. In his language, too, Wordsworth sought the greatest 
simplicity. He did not see why the simple language of daily 
life should not be used in poetry, instead of the fine, grand words 
used in the poetry of the age of Pope. So he told his simple 
stories in the simplest possible language ; but perhaps he was a 
little mistaken in thinking that the poet ought always to keep 
to the language of everyday life. Many critics thought so, and 
when the Lyrical Ballads appeared they made a great outcry. 
(853) 10 
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" This will never do," wrote one of them ; but he was wrong. 
** It did do;" for people were tired of artificiality, and were glad 
to return to nature and simplicity. Besides, Wordsworth did 
not keep to the language of everyday life. He was unable to do 
so : his grand thoughts carried him away, and expressed them- 
selves in grand and beautiful language. So that it is only in a 
few of his earlier poems that we find the language so common- 
place as to be almost ridiculous. 

1 6. When he was attacked by the critics, Wordsworth found 
a warm defender in his friend Coleridge, who perhaps under- 
stood Wordsworth better than that poet understood himself. 
Coleridge did not try to prove that Wordsworth's poetry 
was without faults. He thought him wrong on many points : 
for instance, in thinking that the words of everyday life were 
fit for poetry. But at the same time he showed how truly great 
he was; how pure his language was, how fresh his thought 
and fancy, how unfailing his truth, and how noble his purpose. 
Since Coleridge's death, Wordsworth has found many critics and 
readers ready to give him the high place in our literature which 
he deserves. 



CHAPTER XXYL 
WORDSWORTH'S FRIENDS. 



1. While Wordsworth was going to school at Hawkshead, and 
in his playtime was learning great lessons from the mountains 
and lakes in the north of England, away down in the far south, 
in Devonshire, a little boy was living in a world of books and 
day-dreams. That boy was Samuel Taylor Coleridge. His 
father was a vicar, not very rich, and with a large family. 
By-and-by the boy went to London to Christ's Hospital ; and 
one day, when wandering in the streets, he met a stranger, who 
began to talk to the dreamy-looking youth, and finding out his 
love for books, got him admission to a circulating library. 
Nothing could have pleased the boy better, and he read through 
the whole catalogue — poetry, stories, history, philosophy, every- 
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thing — so that at fourteen his knowledge would have puzzled a 
wise man ; and yet he was ignorant of most things that school- 
boys leam. 

2. The boy had no ambition, and when the time had come 
for him to leave school, he was about to apprentice himself to a 
shoemaker. But the head-master interfered, and made Cole- 
ridge work for a scholarship, which took him to Cambridge. In 
his first year he gained a gold medal for a Greek poem ; but 
in the next two years he lost his scholarship, and got into debt, 
and also into trouble for taking the side of the French Revolu- 
tionists. Suddenly he disappeared from college, and could 
nowhere be found. 

3. One day in London the colonel of a regiment of dragoons 
was inspecting some recruits. Turning to a dreamy-looking 
lad, he asked, "What's your name, sir?" — " Comberbach," was 
the answer. — "What do you come here for?" — "Sir, for what 
most other persons come, to be made a soldier." — " Do you 
think," said the colonel, " you could run a Frenchman through 
the body?" — " I do not know," replied the recruit, "as I have 
never tried ; but I'll let a Frenchman run me through the body 
before I'll run away." — "That will do," replied the colonel, and 
the recruit was enlisted. About four months afterwards, the 
captain of his company noticed some Latin words written under 
Comberbach's saddle, and wondering how one who knew Latin 
should come to be a common soldier, he made inquiry, and dis- 
covered that the new recruit was no other than our friend Cole- 
ridge, who had enlisted under a name which he had seen ovet 
a baker's shop. He had made a bad dragoon, but had been very 
useful to his comrades by writing their letters, while they in re- 
turn groomed his horse and kept his uniform in order. So he 
was discharged. He had written some poetry, which he now 
published under the title of Juvenile Verses. 

4. In the same year (1794), while at Oxford, he met the poet 
Southey, and the two young men became great friends. They 
and some others, young and hopeful like themselves, formed a 
scheme for emigrating to America, and forming a society in 
which all were to be equal, all were to work, and no one was 
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to be unhappy. All were to be married : the wives "were to 
cook and do the housework ; the husbands were to spend their 
leisure time in reading and in writing poetry. Those were grand 
castles in the air ; but they came to nothing, for the only step 
any of them ever took was to marry. Three of them — Coleridge, 
Southey, and another poet who died very soon — married three 
sisters. The wives, like the husbands, had youth, and hope, 
but no money. Coleridge started a newspaper, which failed. 
He then went with his young wife to live at the foot of the 
Somersetshire hills, and though poor, they seem to have been 
happy. 

5. In their quiet cottage, while his young wife sat sewing or 
rocking her baby to sleep, Coleridge wrote some of his best 
poetry — his Ode on the Dej)arting Year, the first part of a long 
poem called Christabel, TJie Ancient Mariner, and a tragedy 
called Remorse. He had also made acquaintance with his poet- 
neighbour Wordsworth, and the two poets became great friends. 
They went together to Germany, where Coleridge lived for 
more than a year, reading German poetry and philosophy as 
eagerly as he had read English books when a school-boy. On 
his return to England, he went to live with his friend Southey 
at Keswick ; and so the two sisters were together, while Words- 
worth and his sister were not too far off to be visited and to 
visit them. 

6. For a time Coleridge seems never to have thought it his 
duty to work for himself or his wife and children, but left all 
that to Southey, who was a very hard-working man. At last 
he got some work to do for a newspaper called the Morning 
Post ; and a little later he went to Malta as secretary to the 
English governor there. But he soon grew tired of regular 
work, so in less than a year, after a journey in Italy, he came 
back to England. There he wrote and lectured by fits and starts. 
He was naturally dreamy and lazy ; but he had also taken to 
eating opium, which made him still dreamier and more irregular 
in his work. So he never really did as much work as he might 
have done, but went dreaming through life, letting his friends 
provide for him and his family. 
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7. He went again to live with Southey at Grasmere, and 
started a new paper called TJie Friend. But sometimes he wrote 
well and sometimes badly, and as people did not know what to 
expect, they ceased to buy the paper. Then Lord Byron per- 
suaded Coleridge to publish the " wild and wondrous tale " of 
Christabel, which had been begun soon after his marriage. The 
second part had been written after his return from Germany ; 
but the poem, like much that Coleridge began to do, was never 
finished. He wrote dramas and a number of very fine prose 
works — political pamphlets, sermons, and criticisms. He planned 
a poem which was to be as grand as Milton's Paradise Lost; but 
he did no more than plan it, and talk about it with his friends. 

8. Time passed on, and Coleridge wrote less and less, and 
talked more and more, living in the house of his friend Mr. Gill- 
man, a surgeon in Highgate, London, for the last nineteen years 
of his life, while his wife and children lived on at Keswick with 
Southey. Many came to listen to the grand talker, just as they 
had come to hear Dr. Johnson; and perhaps many learned their 
most useful lessons from him, afterwards giving to the world in 
their own works the wisdom Coleridge was too dreamy or too 
indolent to put on paper. At the age of sixty-two, Coleridge 
died in Mr. Gillman's house. This is the epitaph which he 
wrote for himself the winter before he died : — 

" Stop, Christian passer-by ! Stop, child of Grod ! 
And read with gentle breath, ' Beneath this sod 
A poet lies, or that which once seemed he — 
Oh, lift a thought in prayer for S. T. C. ! 
That he, who many a year, with toil of breath, 
Found death in life, may here find life in death ! 
Mercy for praise — to be forgiven for fame ; 
He asked and hoped through Christ — do thou the same.'" 

9. All Coleridge's best poetry was written when he was still 
a young man living in Somersetshire. Tlie Rime oftlie Arvcient 
Mariner is a wonderful story beautifully told. The story itself 
is borrowed, but the dreamy grace and delicacy with which it 
is told are Coleridge's own. The story of the mariner, with 
his long gray beard and glittering eye, fascinates us so that we 
must read on, and learn how the killing of the albatross was 
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revenged, and how the curse was broken only when the mariner's 
heart wa8 softened by suffering, and he blessed the water-siakesL 
The moral of the story is, that only he who loves ** all things, 
both great and small,'' is like the great God whose name is love, 
** who made and loveth all." To find anything at aU like Tike 
Ancient Mariner, so wild, and weird, and wonderful, we must 
go to the German ballads which Coleridge loved so much. We 
have nothing else quite like it in our English language. 

10. Coleridge's long poem Christahel is the story of how a 
witch called Geraldine bewitches the sweet maid Christabel, the 
daughtf.*r of a rich baron named Sir Leoline. Clmstabel goes 
out into the wood to pray for her lover, a young knight about 
whom she has had a bad dream. While she kneels beneath the 
oak-tree where she used to meet him, she hears a moan, and 
stfjaling to the other side of the oak — 

**' There she Hees a damsel bright 
Dreflt in a Hilken robe of white, 
That shadowy in the moonlight shone : 
The neck that made that white robe wan, 
Her stately neck and arms were bare ; 
Her blue- veined feet imsandalled were ; 
And wildly glittered here and there 
The gems entangled in her hair." 

11. This beautiful lady, whose name is Geraldine, tells a 
pitiful tale of how she had been carried off by some horsemen 
from her father's hall, and left in a trance beneath the oak-tree. 
Full of pity, gentle Christabel takes the lady home, and shares 
her bed with her. While Christabel is asleep the spell of the 
witch seizes her, and she has terrible dreams. Next morning 
Sir Leoline discovers that Geraldine is the daughter of Sir 
Roland de Vaux of Tryermaine, once his dearest friend, but 
now his bitterest foe. 

** Alas ! they had been friends in youth, 
But whispering tongues can poison truth-, 
And constancy lives in realms above ; 

And life is thorny ; and youth is vain ; 
And to be wroth with one we love 

Doth work like madness on the brain." 
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At first, in his rage, he almost curses Geraldine ; but after a 
time he too falls under the spell, and sends a friendly mes- 
sage to Sir Roland, bidding him come and fetch his daughter. 
But Christabel, fearing the influence of Geraldine's snake-like 
eyes, bids her father send the lady away. In rage. Sir Leoline 
turns and reproaches his daughter for what he thinks is woman's 
jealousy, which would have him dishonour himself by inhos- 
pitality. 

12. Some of the sweetest verses Coleridge wrote are those 
called Love, and among the grandest is his Hymn before Sunrise 
in the Vale of Chamouni. Much of his poetry is very dreamy 
and diflScult to understand, but the verse is very musical and 
sweet. Christabel is written in a strange measure — lines of 
irregular length, with accents falling at certain intervals. This 
metre greatly delighted Lord Byron and Sir Walter Scott, both 
of whom imitated it. After Coleridge's death much of his con- 
versation was collected and published as " Table-talk." It gives 
us some idea of the grand work he might have done had he 
chosen to exert himself more than he did. 

13. A very different man from Coleridge was his friend 
Southey, one of the busiest writers of his own or of any time, 
Coleridge worked too little, Southey too much, and we scarcely 
know which was the greater mistake. His whole time was 
given to literature ; each hour had its special task of writing 
or preparation for writing * his library was his world, his books 
were his dearest friends. He himself says, — 

"My days among the dead are passed ; 

Around me I behold, 
Where'er these casual eyes are cast, 

The mighty minds of old : 
My never-failing friends are they, 
With whom I converse night and day." 

His writings are of many kinds — in poetry, history, criticism — 
and fill ten large volumes ; while the unpublished verses which 
he burned were, he himself says, more in number than all he 
published during his lifetime. 

14. Such was Robert Southey, Coleridge's friend and brother- 
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in-law. He was educated at Westminster and Oxford, and 
had travelled in Spain and Portugal with his uncle. Before 
that he had been privately married to Miss Edith Fricker, the 
sister of Coleridge's wife. On hLs return from Portugal, Southej 
studied law ; but his poet-mind found it dull and dry. His 
health failed, and he returned to Portugal for a year. When 
he came back he went to \'isit Coleridge at Keswick, in Greta 
Hall, the house which afterwards became his own. For a year 
Southey was a secretary under Government ; but the work was 
distasteful to him, so he was glad to be unsecretaryfied. From 
that time he made writing his work, and went to live at Greta 
Hall, Keswick. He had a Government pension, but had to 
work busily to keep himself, his ^Wfe and family, and his wife's 
two sisters — Mrs. Coleridge, and the widow of the third young 
poet who had died soon after his marriage. In 1813 he became 
poet-laureate. 

15. Till nearly the end of his life Southey kept on working 
hard, with scarcely any of the rest and change and out-door life 
he recommended so strongly for others. He could have become 
a member of Parliament and a baronet, but was too busy to 
care for either honour or power. A great trouble came on him. 
His wife became imbecile, and, after lingering for three years, 
died. The poet married again, his second wife being a poetess. 
This lady did all she could to brighten the last years of his life; 
but he had worked too hard, and now the busy brain became 
clouded and dulL He used to wander helplessly among his 
beloved books, talking to them as if they were alive and patting 
them, but not able any longer to understand them if he tried to 
read. 

16. For three years he lived this sad life, then he died, 
leaving behind him one of the finest libraries in England. He 
had been a good father, a faithful, generous friend, and, in 
spite of his hard work, usually a cheerful, bright acquaintance. 
Wordsworth wrote a beautiful epitaph for his friend's grave. 
The closing lines are, — 

" His joys, his griefs have vanished like a cloud 
From Skiddaw's top ; but he to Heaven was vowed 
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Through a life long and pure ; and steadfast faith 
Calmed in his soul the fear of change and death." 

17. Southey's longer poems are not much read now. Most 
of them are Eastern stories, full of pictures of Indian and 
Moorish scenery and life. The best are TJie Curse of Keliarrm 
and Roderick^ the Last of the Goths. His prose works are now 
almost unread, and people know him best from his shorter 
pieces, such as TJie IncJicape Bell, Mary the Maid of tJie Inn^ 
TJie Battle of Blenheim, Lord William, The Old Woman of Berke- 
ley, and Tlie HoUy Tree, 



CHAPTER XXYII. 
SCOTT AND HIS FOLLOWERS. 

1. More than a hundred years ago, in the city of Edinburgh, 
a boy was born of whom all Scotland was one day to be proud ; 
prouder even than it was of its ploughman-poet Bums, or any 
of the sweet singers before him — Thomson, who wrote The 
Seasons, Hogg the Ettrick Shepherd, or Campbell, or any 
other of the long list of Scottish minstrels. Walter Scott 
was the son of a Writer to the Signet, as a law-agent is 
called in Scotland. He was a delicate boy, slightly lame, and 
instead of being sent early to school he went to live with 
his grandfather near Kelso, in the beautiful romantic Border 
country. 

2. Some one advised a strange remedy for the boy's lameness 
— that he should be wrapped in the skin of a newly-killed 
sheep. So the little fellow used to crawl about in this queer 
woolly dress like a Border lambkin. He got stronger, but 
the lameness still remained. He was always fond of ballads, 
and used to try to sing them, though he had never a very good 
ear for music. It is said that when he was about three years 
old he used to sing out the ballad of Hardyknut so loudly as to 
drown the minister's voice, which was a very fine one. 

3. He was very fond of reading, and liked nothing bett* 
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than to wander off with some story or poetry book, and spend 
the aiunmer day beside the silvery Tweed or in the shadow of 
the Eildon Hills. He would no doubt sometimes wander into 
the ruins of Dryburgh Abbey, where he now lies buried, and 
perhaps even there he made stories about the olden times when 
the abbey was first built. His favourite book was Percy's 
Eeliqites, which he used to read under a plane tree in an old 
garden at Keiso, and from this collection of old ballads he 
perhaps tirst got his desire to write poetry. 

4. He delighted in ballads of all kinds, and if one were 
repeated to him only once he remembered it so well as to be able 
to say it by heart. Yet when he went back to Edinburgh and 
became a High School boy, for a while Scott was considered 
rather a dull boy, and later he used to declare that he had been 
the dunce of his class. He never liked his Greek lessons, but 
learned a good deal of I.atin and of modern langu^es. But 
pprhaps Scott learned more that was really useful to hlra in 
after life during a long illness, when he bad to stay in bed. 
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He read every book of ballads and stories that he could get ; 
and he sometimes amused himself by setting up pebbles in rows 
to imitate the soldiers in the battles he was reading about, 
arranging and re-arranging them as they were in the real fight. 

5. After a year or two at Edinburgh University, Scott studied 
for the bar, and at the age of twenty-one became one of the 
many " briefless barristers " or advocates (as they are called in 
Scotland) who then, as they still do, paced the floor of the 
Parliament House in Edinburgh. But dearly did he love to 
throw aside his gown and wig and be oflT on a ** raid," generally 
into the Border country, making friends with the people, pick- 
ing up ballads, stories, and legends, and getting to know the 
character and life of the people whom he afterwards in his 
novels described so well. One of Scott's friends who used to 
join him in his raids describes him thus : — " Eh me, sic an 
endless fund o' humour and drollery as he had wi' him ! 
Never ten yards but we were either laughing or roaring and 
singing ; wherever we stopped how brawlie he suited himseF to 
everybody ! He aye did as the lave [others] did — never made 
himsel' the great man, or took ony airs in the company." 

6. At that time it became a fashion in Edinburgh to study 
German literature, and one of the first scholars of the language 
was Walter Scott. He was so delighted with two ballads called 
Lenore and Tlie Wild Huntsman, that he sat up nearly all night 
to finish translating them with the help of a dictionary ; and 
to the great surprise of the lady who had lent him the book, 
he returned it the next morning with a translation in verse. 
These translations were his first published works. A year 
afterwards he married and settled down in a cottage at Lass- 
wade,^ to work hard with his pen. He translated a German 
play; and in the same year he was made Sheriff" of Selkirkshire, 
with an income of about £300 a-year. He then went to live 
at Ashestiel, a pretty house on the banks of the Tweed. Here 
he was very busy collecting Border ballads, which he published 
in three volumes, with some imitations made by himself. 

1 Lass wade, 6 miles front Edinburgh. 
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7. But the time had come when his pen was to be used whoUy 
in the service of his own brain, and not merely in transJating or 
collecting the works of others. Lady Dalkeith, the daughter-in- 
law of Scott's "chieftain" the Dnke of Buccleuch, asked Scott to 
write her a ballad on a legend called Gilpin Homer, He sat 
down intending to write only a few verses ; but the poem grew 
from a ballad into a long romance in verse. It was published 
imder the title of The Lay of tJie Last MinsireL, and at once 
made Scott famous. It is the freshest of all his poems, and 
takes one's thoughts away from the dulness of a quiet life, back 
into the Middle Ages, with its knights and ladies and heroic 
adventurers. It was a great success, and Scott was able to 
give up the bar altogether and devote himself to writing. His 
next poem, The Lady of tJie Lake, took his readers into the 
lovely scenery of the Trossachs and the unknown poetry of 
Highland clan life, which Scott had become acquainted with 
through his having to go into that district on a business 
journey. His third poem, Marmion, was chiefly composed on 
horseback ; and the verse seems to gallop along as Scott's strong 
horse galloped in the fresh air over the green turf. " Oh. man ! " 
Scott would say, "I had many a grand gallop among these 
braes when I was thinking of Marmion.^^ TJie Lord of tJie 
Isles and Rokeby were written some time after his first noveL 

8. But by this time the fickle taste of readers had begun to 
tire of Scott's poetry, and turned to Byron's as something quite 
new and different. But Scott was not to be outdone. If he 
had lost the Genius of the Ring, as some one says of him, he 
now found the Genius of the Lamp in the shape of Waverley 
and the novels that followed it. He was then living in Edin- 
burgh, in Castle Street, and night after night, and often all 
night long, the busy pen could be seen moving rapidly along, 
filling sheet after sheet with almost miraculous speed. If you 
go to the Advocates' Library in Edinburgh, you will see the 
manuscript of Waverley just as he wrote it, and you will be sur- 
prised at the very few corrections in it. The stories seemed to 
flow from his pen. All Edinburgh was soon talking of Waverley 
wondering who could be the author. For seventeen years the 
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" Wizard of the North " went on enchanting readers with his 
wondrous tales. 

9. Scott had found a fortune in his pen : what would he do 
with his money ? He would carry out his life-long wish and 
build a grand castle, such as those he had described, by the 
banks of his beautiful Tweed. So bit by bit land was added, and 
Abbotsford grew into a Gothic mansion with "a tall tower at 
either end, zigzagged gables, fantastic waterspouts, stained-glass 
windows ; while the rooms in it were filled with sideboards and 
carved chests, adorned with cuirasses, helmets, swords of every 
order, from the claymore and rapier to some German execu- 
tioner's sword." And there Scott — now Sir Walter^ — lived in 
good old style with his wife and daughters, his dogs and game- 
keepers and shepherds, keeping open house to his relatives, 
friends, and neighbours, doing the ** honours of Scotland" to 
many a stranger from foreign lands, singing ballads, and sound- 
ing pibrochs, hunting and dancing — himself the life and soul 
of every merry-making, with his hearty laugh and merry stories. 

10. But all this ended when the bookselling firm of Constable 
and Co., and the printing firm of Ballantyne and Co., in which 
Scott was a partner, failed, and he found himself at the age 
of fifty-five a ruined man with a debt of .£117,000. It was 
then that the brave old Scottish spirit showed itself at its best. 
Refusing all favour, Scott merely asked for time, and setting to 
work at once he wrote untiringly for four years, and in that time 
reduced the debt to £54,000. But the effort cost him his life. 
He became paralyzed ; and after a tour in Italy and Germany 
in search of health, he returned to his beloved Abbotsford to die. 

11. I am not going to say much of Scott's works, for I hope, 
if you do not already know them, you will lose no time in becom- 
ing acquainted with them. True, there is much in them that can 
only be fully enjoyed in later life ; but nearly all boys and girls 
enjoy the fresh, stirring life of the poems, and the thrilling ad- 
ventures in the novels. If we do not get quite an exact picture 
of history from Scott's pages, we at least get a love of it that 

1 Sir Walter. He was made a baronet in 182Q, when be was fort7-niDe. 
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will make us want to leam more. If we find the long historical 
discursions and introductions wearisome at first, we forget all 
that when once we have got into the story itself. Scott has 
peopled Scotland with figures from his novels, characters of 
every age and rank in life, from the baron to the beggar, from 
the fine lady to the fishwife — innkeepers, old wives, rogues, 
pirates, freebooters, Rob Roy, Dominie Sampson, Meg Merrilees, 
Madge Wildfire, Jeanie Deans, and the Laird o' Dumbiedykes. 

12. For young folks who love the stories of Scottish history, 
few books are more delightful than that which Sir Walter 
wrote for his little grandson. Master Hugh Lockhart, calling 
it Tales of a GrandfatJier. It was to little Hugh's father 
that Scott on his deathbed said these, almost his last words : — 
" Be a good man — be virtuous, be religious — be a good man. 
Nothing else will give you any comfort when you come to lie 
here." 

13. In the hands of Scott the novel became the favourite 
form of prose literature. We have had many good novel- 
writers since the days of the " Waverley Novels," and perhaps 
in the present day there are more novels than are good for 
people. But if one does not read too many, one may get great 
enjoyment and help from novels. There are times when one is 
too tired to read anything harder, and a really good story takes 
one's thoughts away from work just as a talk with a friend 
or a pleasant walk does. A really great novel does more than 
this — it teaches us to know ourselves and other people better ; it 
takes us to other lands which we may be unable to see for our- 
selves ; it even teaches us the great lessons of life. Thackeray, 
for instance, in his novels makes his readers share his scorn for 
shams and pretences. Dickens tells us of the sufierings of the 
poor in such a way that our hearts are touched to help them. 
An English lady, who wrote under the name of George Eliot, 
shows us better perhaps than any other how character may be 
made noble by trying to carry out the highest purpose in one's 
daily life, no matter how commonplace and dull that life may 
seem to oneself or to others. 

14. Besides George Eliot, many other ladies have written good 
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novels. Jane Austen, the daughter of a clergyman in a little 
village in the south of England, wrote true pictures of the 
simple daily life of the people around her, which Scott praised 
highly and was fond of reading. Another clergyman's daughter, 
Charlotte Bronte, wrote some very wonderful novels. She 
was one of a number of lonely little motherless children, living 
with a rather stem father among the wild Yorkshire moors. 
There, on long winter evenings, the girls would gather around 
the fire or pace the dark room making stories for each other, and 
by-and-by they began to publish them. When we think how 
few people they met, and how uneventful their lives were, we 
wonder at the stories those clever sisters wrote. They had 
rather sad lives, for one by one they faded away, leaving, how- 
ever, their stories and verses to win them undying fame. 

15. There are many famous novelists and story- writers in the 
present day. Some of the best of them write books specially 
meant for you young people — such books as your grandfathers 
would have delighted in ; for there was no Robert M. Ballan- 
TYNE, William H. Kingston, or Robert Louis Stevenson to 
write for them such stories as The Cored Island, Tlie Three Mid- 
shipnien, or Kidnapped. 

1 6. Now, too, there are magazines for old and young of every 
kind and quality, and the only difficulty is to know what to 
read, and the only danger is, not that of having nothing to 
read, but that of reading too much and thinking too little. 
We have had many clever essay-writers in this nineteenth 
century — Hazlitt, the critic ; Charles Lamb, the gentle 
"Elia;" De Quincey, the "opium-eater;" Macaulay, the 
historian ; Carlyle, the old Scottish philosopher, who died a 
few years ago ; and such great thinkers as John Stuart Mill, 
as well as many others who are still alive. John Ruskin has 
written much about art and various other subjects, and still 
from time to time sends forth messages from his beautiful home 
in Lakeland to the English people. There is also a great deal 
of history and biography written in the present day, as the 
nation keeps on writing its life, and as people write their stories 
in their lives and actions. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 
OUR LATER POETS. 

1. Our last word must be for the poetry of the nineteenth 
century after Wordsworth's tima As the star of Scjott's poetry 
waned, a new star arose — a young poet who " awoke one morn- 
ing to find himself famous." This was George GtOrdon, Lord 
Byron. His was a wild, sad, foolish life; and much of his 
poetry is, like his life, wild and foolish. But in Childe Harold's 
Pilgriinage we have some fine pictures of scenery in Europe, 
and in other poems pictures of Eastern life, which attract many 
readers. One of his shorter poems, Tlie Prisoner of ChUlony is 
full of depth and beauty, and many of his songs will not soon 
be forgotten. Lord Byron's unfortunate life ended in Greece, 
where he had gone to help the Greeks to free themselves from 
the rule of the Turks. 

2. Another sad young life suddenly closed was that of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley. Like Spenser, he has been called the " poets' 
poet." The life of the dreamy, passionate boy-poet was a very 
strange one. Misunderstood at home, expelled from his college, 
separated from his girl- wife and his children, Shelley tossed about 
the world, first in England, then in Italy, singing his musical 
songs, which a few people praise almost more than they deserve, 
but which only a few understood or ever will perhaps under- 
stand. He was only thirty when a wave overturned his little 
boat in the Bay of Spezzia, and ended the life of the young 
dreamer. Besides long poems and a number of essays, Shelley 
has written many smaller poems, which are lovely. His 
language is very musical, and the words seem to make them- 
selves into music as we read them. One of his finest pieces is 
TJie. Skylark. 

3. Another young poet, a friend of Shelley, was John Keats. 
He was a surgeon's apprentice, and used to borrow books of 
a friend — among others, Spenser's Faerie Queene, a book of 
which he was very fond. He began to write poems, and his 
friends got them published ; but some critics wrote very cruelly 
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about them, and his gnef at this affected him greatly. He 
had always been consumptive, and now he rapidly grew worse. 
A friend took him to Italy , and there, under the blue Italian 
akiea, he died, when only twenty-five years old In a grave at 
Rome almost smothered in violets he lies buried, beneath the 
words he himself chose to be placed there—" Here lies one 
whose name is writ in water." Keats's poetry is full of his 
passionate love for beauty. To him beauty meant truth. 

" Beauty ia 
Ye know 

And the first line of bis longest poem, Endymioti, is this — 
"A thing of beauty ia a joy for ever." 
4. We must not linger over the names of many other nine- 
teenth century poets r — Leigh Hunt, the friend of Byron, 
Shelley, and Keats, whose prison room, with birds and books 
and flowers, became a little paradise to him; Thomas Gamp- 

(8SB> 11 
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BELL, the author of Tlie Pleasures of Hope and Ye Jfariners of 
England; Mrs. Hemans, who wrote so many beautifal poems 
for children ; Thomas Hood, who sang The Song of the Shirt; 
Thomas Moore, the singer of Irish Melodies/ John Keble, 
the author of TJie Christian Year ; Hartley Coleridge, the 
son of Wordsworth's friend, laureate of many baby boys and 
sweet "wee ladies;" Macaulay, with his stirring Lays oj 
Ancient Borne, so dear to school-boys' hearts ; the Scottish poet 
Aytoun, with his Lays of tite Cavaliers ; Charles EZinosley, 
the novelist, who also wrote many sweet songs, and a book 
beloved by children, The Water Babies; Arthur Hugh Clough, 
who gives us in the Bothie a picture of the Long Vacation 
merry-makings of a party of Oxford friends, with fine descrip- 
tions of the wild Highland scenery among which they rambled ; 
William Allingham, who has written many songs, verses for 
children, and ballads in a patriotic vein; and Matthew Ar- 
nold, whose simplicity and fine natur^.! feeling are seen in all 
his poetic labours. But among the rest three stand boldly out 
as landmarks in the history of the poetry of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Two are still alive — our ppet-laureate, Alfred Tennyson, 
and Robert Browning. 

5. The third, the greatest of our English poetesses, was Eliz- 
abeth Barrett Browning, the wife of the poet. She was a 
great scholar as well as a poetess, and during the long days of 
her invalid life, when she had to spend much of her time on a. 
sofa, she got to know and love the old Greek and Latin poets, 
and made translations of some of their works. Her longest poem, 
Aurora Leigh, is a beautiful picture of the life of a poetess. 
Her writings include sonnets, and a large number of short pieces 
which boys and girls can quite well understand. When she was 
nearly forty years of age, Miss Barrett met the poet whom she 
afterwards married. They lived for many years in Italy, and 
most of Mrs. Browning's poems were written in Florence. 

6. Robert Browning published his last poems a day or two 
before he died. His poetry is read a great deal, but much of it 
is difficult to comprehend. Perhaps he is the poet of the future, 
and we are not quite ready to understand him yet He has, how- 
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ever, written, one [jol-ui sjjecially^for young folks, The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin, which any boy or girl can read and enjoy. 

7. LoBD Tennyson succeeded Wordsworth as Poet Laureate, 
and forty years afterwards he continued to write verses; 
but his iame was long ago made by his two great poems, In 
Memoriam and the Idylls of the King. In the Idylls our old 
friend. King Arthur, is brought back to us with his queen, hia 
knights of the Round Table, and all his court. Iti Memoriam 
was written m inemory of a college friend of Tennyson, Arthur 
Hallam, the son of Henry Hallam the historian, who died at 
Vienna. In this poem the poet not only laments the death of 
his friend, but sings of his hope of a future life for Arthur and 
himself. In one part of the poem he describes winter bringing 
Christmas in its train, and sings this song of the dying year ;— 

" Ring out, wild bells, to the wild aky, 
The flying cloud, the froaty light : 
The year is dying in the night ; 
' Bing out, wild belle, and let him die. 
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^ Ring oat the old, ring in the new. 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow : 
The year is going ; let him go ; 
Ring oat the false, ring in the true.'* 

8. One of Tennyson's works, written before his In Metnanam^ 
is called The Princess, It tells how a prince and princess are 
betrothed by their parents without having seen each other. 
The lady refuses to carry out the agreement, and founds a 
college for women, of which she herself becomes the head. The 
prince and two friends, Cyril and Florian, eager to see the prin- 
cess and her students, go to the college di^uised as girls, and 
are admitted. They are not discovered until one day Cyril, 
having drunk too much wine, begins to sing a foolish drink- 
ing song, and thus betrays his secret Ida, in anger turning 
to leave him, slips, and falls into the river. The prince, plung- 
ing in, saves her, and then attempts to flee, but is seized by the 
college proctors and brought before the haughty lady. She is 
just going to pronounce sentence, when a hubbub arises in the 
halL The father of the prince has come to release his son, and 
has seized the Princess Ida's father as hostage. The princess 
is obliged to give the prince his liberty, and, quivering with 
rage at the way in which she has been deceived, dismisses him. 
The prince, who has grown to love her, wonders how he can 
soften the proud heart. Accident does it for him. It is de- 
cided that fifty men of the army of King Gama, Ida's father, 
shall fight with fifty of the army of the prince's father. The 
prince, who is among them, is wounded ; and when Ida sees him 
lie bleeding on the sand her heart melts, and to her, sitting by 
the bedside of the prince, whom she thinks to be dying, pity 
comes, bringing with it love, and love as conqueror. 

9. Other poems of Tennyson's are Maud, Locksley Hall, 
Enoch Arden, TJie Lotos Eaters, and Dora, He has written some 
of the prettiest songs in the English language, many of which 
are set to music. There is one called Clarihel, which I think 
you will like. The very words seem to give us the hum of the 
drowsy bee and the rustle of rose-leaves. Tennyson has written 
oeveral dramas — Ha/rold, Queen Mary, The Cup, and others, all 
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of 'them better suited for reading than for acting. From time 
to time as laureate he has written verses about public events. 
Perhaps the best of such of his poems are the verses on the 
Death of the Duke of Wellington, 

10. And now we must close the record of sweet singers. 
Before the present century has come to an end some who are 
now singing will have passed away from the living, to join the 
"choir invisible" of those who sung on earth in life and act. as 
well as in words. We must leave to qthers the task of writing 
of them, for while a man still lives and writes it is difficult to 
give him his true place in literature. Such names as Algernon 
Swinburne and Lewis Morris may then be added to the list 
of son^-writers ; and George Macdonald, Andrew Lang, and 
many others now beginning or in the midst of a busy career, 
will be added in their places to the great roll of England's 
prose-writers. 

IL As we were writing the last words of our record of 
great English writers, a voice seemed to come to us across the 
Atlantic from that great American nation which speaks our 
language and calls our country its motherland. " Why are we 
left out?" it seemed to ask in a plaintive tone. Why, indeed] 
for many a sweet singer has arisen in the New World. Long- 
fellow, who died a few years ago, had his great heart full of 
love and music for young and old. To many of you his shorter 
poems must be familiar ; and as you grow older you will doubt- 
less learn to love Hiawatha^ with its pictures of strange wild 
Indian life, and Evangeline^ with its quiet, sad beauty. He 
wrote many of his songs for the little folks who gathered around 
him, for he never forgot the children's hour. Bret Harte, too, 
has written poems full of mirth and sadness mingled, like sun- 
shine through summer rain. Walt Whitman writes much that 
is hard to understand. He is almost more a prophet than a 
poet. One might call him the Browning of America. -But no 
one can fail to admire the combined shrewdness and tenderness 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes, or the delicate sentiment and rich 
humour of James Bussell Lowell's polished verse. 

12. In the works of some American poets — for example 
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[cHAPTBKv.] QEOFFBET OHAUOEB. 

Bom alxmt 1840— Died 1400. 



THE POET LOVES BOOKS, BUT LOVES THE 

DAISY M0RE.1 

And as for me, though that I ken but 'lyte [lutie. 

On bookes for to read I me delight, 
And to them give I faith and full 'credence, [hauf. 

And in mine heart have them in reverence 
So heartily, that there is game none 
That from my bookes maketh me to 'gone, [go. 

But it be seldom on the holy day. 
Save, certainly, when that the month of May 
Is come, and that I hear the fowl^ sing 
And that the flowers [all] begin to spring. 10 

Farewell my book and my devotion. 
Now have I then such a condition. 
That of all the flowers in the mead, 
Then love I most these flowers white and red. 
Such as are called daisies in the town 
To them have I so great affection, 

As I said 'erst, when come in is the May, {jbe/ore. 

That, in my bed there dawneth me no day. 
But I am up and walking in the mead. 
To see this flower against the sun outspread, 20 

When it upriseth early in the morrow ; 
That blissful sight softeneth all my sorrow. 
So glad am I, when that I have presence 
Of it to do to it all reverence, 
As she that is of all the flowers flower, 
Fulfilled of all virtue and honour, 



^ The passages from Chaucer are partially modemlA^d.^ 
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Aiui ever alike fair and fresh of hue. 
Aiui I love it, aiid ever alike new, 

And over shall, until my heart shall die 

And, when that it is eve, I run full blithe, 
As 8iH)n as e'er the sun goes towards the west. 
To 8t»o this Hower, how it will go to rest, 
Foi' foai* of night, so hateth she darkness 1 



20 



THE PRIORESS. 

There was also a Nun, a Prioress, 
That of her smiling was full simple and 'coy 
Hor gn»ivt4?8t oath was only by Saint Loy ; 
And she was calliid Madame Eglantine. 
Full well the lady sang service divine 
'Kntunijd in her nose full seemly; 
And French she spoke full fair and fluently.. 
And certainly she was of great 'disport, 
And full pleasdnt, and amiable of 'port. 
And took great pains to imitate court ways 
And to be held worthy of reverence. 
But now to sj>eak about her conscience. 
She was so charitable and so piteous 
That she would weep if she did see a mouse 
Caught in a trap, if it were dead or bled. 
Some little pet dogs had she that she fed 
With roasted flesh, or milk and finest bread. 
But sore wept she if one of them were dead, 
Or if men smote it with a cruel smart : 
And was all conscience and tender heart 
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iitUoned. 

[gaiety. 
Lbehat?io%a: 
10 
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THE WIFE OF BATH. 

A good wife was there from the town of Bath, 
But she was somewhat deaf, and that was 'skath.. . . [mitfortune. 
In all the parish not a wife was there 
That to the offering before her dare 
To go, or if she did, so wroth was she 
, JJi^t she^would be out of all charity. 
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Her kerchiefs, too, were of the finest ground ; 

I dare to swear that they weighed full ten pound, 

That on a Sunday were upon her head. 

Her stockings were of finest scarlet red, 10 

Full tightly tied, and shoes full moist and new. 

Bold was her face, and fair, and red of hue. 

She was a worthy woman all her life, 

Husbands at the church door she had had five. 

Besides the company she kept in youth; 

And thrice she had been at Jerusalem ; 
She had also crossed many a foreign stream : 
At Home she had been, also at Boulogne. 
In Galice^ at St. James', and at Cologne. 
She had known much of wandering by the way 
'Gat- toothed was she, truly for to say. 
Upon an ambler easily she sat, 

'Wimpled full well, and on her head a hat [wearing a neckerchief. 

As broad as is a buckler or a 'targe ; 

A 'foot-mantle about her waist so large. 

And on her feet a pair of spurs full sharp. 

In company well could she laugh or 'carp. 

Of remedies of love she knew perchance. 

For of all art she well knew the old dance. 29 



20 

rWith wide space 
[jbetioeen the teeth. 



[shield, 
[riding-habit. 

[prattle. 



HOW THE FEIARS DROVE OUT THE FAIRIES. 

{Fr(m the " Wife of Bath's Tale.") 

In olden days of the King Arthur 
Of whom the Britons speak great honour, 
This land was all fulfilled with Fairy folk ; 
The elf -queen with her jolly company 
Danced full oft in many a fair green mead. 
This was the old belief as I have read ; 
I speak of days hundreds of years of yore. 
But now no man sees fairies any more ; 
For now the charity and many prayers 
Of limiters^ and other holy friars. 



10 



1 Galice, Galicia (in the north of Spain). 
St. James of Compostella, a great resort 
of pilgrims in the Middle Ages. 



2 LlmlterSy friars who were allowed to 
beg within a certain limit. 
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That search through every land, by every stream. 
As tiiick as motes are in a sunny beam, 
Blessing halls, chambers, kitchens, too, and boivers, 
Cities and boroughs, castles high, and towers, 
* Thorps, barns, sheep-pens even and dairies, ivUlages. 

It is through them that there are no fairies . 
For there where once was wont to walk an elf. 
There walketh now the limiter himself. 
Before his meals and in the mornings, 19 

And saith his 'matine and his holy things {morning prayen. 
As he goeth in his limitation. 
Women may now go safely up and down ; 
In every bush or under every tree 
There is no other wanderer now but he. 



[OHAPTXB VI.] JOHN GOWEB. 

Bom alMUt 1320— Died 1403. 



ALEXANDER AND THE ROBBER 

A famous sea-rover who had been taken prisoner was brought 
before the Emperor Alexander. Instead of praying for pardon, the 
pirate thus addressed the emperor : — 

He said, " Sire, if I were of might, 

I have a heart like unto thine, 

For if thy power all were mine, 

My will is most in special 

To rifle and to conquer all 

The large world's good all round about 

But since I lead a small poor 'rout, [hand. 

And am, so folks say, 'at mischief, [%n ui-iuck. 

The name of pillager and thief 

I bear ; and thou, who bands full greaJt 10 

Might lead, and take rich freight. 

And dost the same as I would do, 

Yet thou art never called so. 

But thou art named emperor. 

Our deeds yet are of one colour." 

The king his hardy countenance 



JOHN WICLIF WILLIAM TYNDALE. 
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Beheld, and heard his words so wise, 
And said unto him in this wise : 
" Thine answer I did understand, 
And 'tis my will that thou shalt stand 20 

In my service and still abide/' 

He made him knight, and gave him land, 
Which afterward was of his hand 
A bold free knight in many a steed, 
And great prowess and valour bold. 
As in the chronicles 'tis told. 

The Lover* 8 Confession, 



JOHN WICLIF. 

Bom about 1324— Died 138^ 



A BIT OF WICLIFS 
BIBLE. 

And Marye seyde: My soul 
magnifieth the Lord. And my 
spiryt hath gladid in God myn 
helthe. For he hath behulden 
the mekeness of his handmayden : 
for lo for this alle generatiouns 
schulen seye that I am blessid. 
For he that is mighti hath don 
to me grete thingis, and his name 
is holy. 



WILLIAM TYNDALR 

Bom 1484— Died 1636. 



A BIT OF TYNDALE'S 
NEW TESTAMENT. 

And Mary sayde : My soule 
magnifieth the Lorde, and my 
sprete reioyseth in God my Sav- 
ioure. For he hath loked on 
the poore degre off his honde 
mayden. Beholde now from 
hens forthe shall all generacions 
call me blessed. For he that is 
mighty hath done to me great 
things, and blessed ys his name. 



WILLIAM LANGLAND. 
Bom about 1332— Died about 1400. 



OPENING LINES OF PIERS PLOWMAN'S VISION. 

In a somer seson, whan soft was the sonne, 
I 'shope me in 'shroudes as I a 'shepe were, fput; rovgh clothes; 
In habite as an heremit, unholy of workes, Ls/iep/wr . 
Went wyde in this world, wondres to here. 
•Ac on a May momynge, on Malveme hulles,^ [but. 



1 Malvern Hills, in the counties of Worcester and Hereford. 
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Me byfel a 'ferly of fairy, methouyte ; [wmder. 

I was wery 'forwandred, and went me to reste iby wanderint. 

Under a brode banke bi a bomes side ; 

And as I lay, and lened, and loked in the wateres, 

I slombred in a slepyng, it 'sweyued so merye. istmndei. 



A BOBIN HOOD BALLAD. 

1. There are twelve months in all the year, 

As I hear many men say, 
But the merriest month in all the year 
Is the merry month of May. 

2. Now Kobin Hood is to Nottingham gone, 

With a link a down, and a day^ 
And there he met a silly old woman. 
Was weeping 1 on the way. 

3." What news % what news % thou silly old woman. 
What news hast thou for me ?" 
Said she, " There's three squires in Nottingham-town 
To-day condemned to die." 

4." Oh, what have they done ?" said Eobin Hood, 
" I pray thee tell to me." 
** It*s for slaying of the king's fallow deer, 
Bearing their long bows with thee." 

5." Dost thou not mind, old woman," he said, 
" How thou madest me sup and dine ? 
By the truth of my body," quoth bold Eobin Hood, 
" You could not tell it in better time." 

6. Now Robin Hood is to Nottingham gone, 
With a link a down, and a day, 
And there he met with a silly old 'palmer, IpilgHm, 

Was walking along the highway. 

1 Was weeping, who was weeping ; but the relatiye was often omitted by the old 
English writers. 
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7." What news ? what news ? thou silly old man, 
What news, I do thee pray ?" 
Said he, *' Three squires in Nottingham town 
Are condemned to die this day." 

8." Come change thy apparel with me, old man, 
Come change thy apparel for mine ; 
Here is ten shillings in good silver — 
Go drink it in beer or wine." 

9. Then he put on the old man's hat; 
It stood full high on the crown : 
" The first bold bargain that I come at. 
It shall make thee come down." 

10. Then he put on the old man's cloak, 

Was patched black, blue, and red ; 
He thought it no shame, all the day long, 
To wear the bags of bread. 

11. Then he put on the old man's breeks. 

Was patched from leg to side : 
" By the truth of my body," bold Robin can say, 
" This man loved little pride." 

12. Then he put on the old man's hose. 

Were patched from knee to wrist : 
" By the truth of my body," said bold Robin Hood, 
" I'd laugh if I had any 'list. [wish. 

13. Then he put on the old man's shoes, 

Were patched both beneath and 'aboon ; idbove. 

Then Robin Hood swore a solemn oath, 
" It's good 'habit that makes a man." idress. 

14. Now Robin Hood is to Nottingham gone. 

With a link a dotvn, and a dovm, 
And there he met with the proud sheriff. 
Was walking along the town. 

15." Save you, save you, sheriff !" he said ; 
" Now heaven you save and see ! 
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And what will you give to a silly old man 
To-day will your hangman be ?" 

16/' Some suits, some suits,'' the sheriff he said, 
" Some suits FU give to thee ; 
Some suits, some suits, and pence thirteen. 
To-day's a hangman's fee." 

17. Then Bobin he turns him round about, 
And jumps from stock to stone : 
" By the truth of my body," the sherifif he said, 
'^ Thaf s well jumpt, thou nimble old man." 

18.'^ I was ne'er a hangman in all my life, 
Nor yet intends to trade ; 
But curst be he," said bold Bobin, 
" That first a hangman was made ! 

19. '^ I've a bag for meal, and a bag for malt. 
And a bag for barley and com ; 
A bag for bread, and a bag for beef, 
And a bag for my little small horn. 

20." I have a horn in my pocket, 
I got it from Robin Hood, 
And still when I set it to my mouth. 
For thee it blows little good." 

21." Oh, wind thy horn, thou proud felWw ! 
Of thee I have do doubt. 
I wish that thou give such a blast, 
Till both thy eyes fall out." 

22. The first loud blast that he did blow 

He blew both loud and shrill, 
A hundred and fifty of Robin Hood's men 
Came riding over the hill. 

23. The next loud blast that he did give. 

He blew both loud and 'amain, [strongly 

And quickly sixty of Robin Hood's men 
Came shining over the plain. 
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24." Oh, who are yon," the sheriff he said, 
" Come tripping over the lea 1" 
" They're my attendants," brave Kobin did say ; 
" They'll pay a visit to thee." 

25. They took the gallows from the 'slack, [height 

They set it in the glen. 
They hanged the proud sheriff on that, 
Keleased their own three men. 



[CHAPTER Yii] SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Bom 1480— Pied 1536. 



PAKT OF A LETTEK TO HIS WIFE. 

1. I pray you to make some good ensearch what my poor neigh- 
bours have lost, and bid them take no thought therefore ; for, if I 
should not leave myself a spoon, there shall no poor neighbour of 
mine bear no loss by any chance happened in my house. I pray you 
be, with my children and your household, merry in God ; and devise 
Iplari] somewhat with your friends what way were best to take, for 
provision to be made for corn for our household, and for seed this 
year coming, if we think it good that we keep the ground still in 
our hands. 

2. And whether we think it good that we so shall do or not, yet I 
think it were not best suddenly thus to leave it all up, and to put 
away our folk off our farm, till we have somewhat advised us thereon. 
Howbeit, if we have more now than ye shall need, and which can 
get them other masters, ye may then discharge us of them. But I 
would not that any man were suddenly sent away, he wot not 
whither. 

3. At my coming hither, I perceived none other but that I should 
tarry still with the king's grace. But now I shall, I think, because 
of this chance, get leave this next week to come home and see you, 
and then shall we further devise together upon all things, what 
order shall be best to take. 

4. And thus as heartily fare you well, with all our children, as ye 
can wish. At Woodstock, the third day of September [1528], by the 
hand of your loving husband, 

Thomas More, Knight. 
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HENRY HOWARD, EARL OF SUBSET. 

Bom ine-Died 1M7. 



THE HAPPIEST AGE. 

1. Laid in my quiet bed, 

In study as I were, 
I saw within my troubled head 
A heap of thoughts appear. 

2. And every thought did shew 

So lively in mine eyes, 
That now T sighed, and then I smiled. 
As cause of thoughts did rise. 

3. I saw the little boy, 

In thought how oft that he 
Did wish of God, to scape the rod, 
A tall young man to be. 

4. The young man 'eke that feels ^gig^ 

His bones with pains opprest. 
How he would be a rich old man 
To live and lie at rest. 

5. The rich old man that sees 

His end draw on so sore. 
How he would be a boy again, 
To live so much the more ! 

6. Whereat full oft I smiled, 

To see how all these three, 
From boy to man, from man to boy. 
Would 'chop and change degree : [change places. 

7. And musing thus, I think, 

The case is very strange, 
That man from wealth, to live in woe, 
Doth ever seek to change. 
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8. And then I sighed and said : 
" Farewell, my wonted joy ; 
Truss up thy pack, and trudge from me, 
To every little boy; 

9. "And tell them thus from me, 
Their time most happy is, 
If to their time they reason had, 
To know the truth of this." 



SONNET ON SPRING. 

(wherein each thing renews, save only the lover.) 

The 'soote season, that bud and bloom forth brings, [meet. 

With green hath clad the hill, and eke the vale. 

The nightingale with feathers new she sings ; 

The turtle to her 'make hath told her tale. [mate. 

Summer is come, for every spray now springs : 

The hart hath hung his old head on the pale ; 

The buck in brake his winter coat he slings ; 

The fisher "flete with new repaired scale ; [float 

The adder all her slough away she slings ; 

The swift swallow pursueth the flies smale ; 

The busy bee her honey now she 'mings; [mingles. 

Winter is worn that was the flowers' bale. 

And thus I see among these pleasant things 

Each care decays, and yet my sorrow springs ! 



[CHAPTER VIII.] EDMUND SPENSER. 

Bom 1662— Died 1699. 



UNA AND THE RED CROSS KNIGHT. 

1. A gentle knight was 'pricking on the plain, [riding. 

'Yclad in mighty arms and silver shield, [clothed. 

Wherein old dints of deep wounds did remain, 
The cruel marks of many a bloody field ; 
Yet arms till that time did he never wield : 
His angry steed did chide his foaming bit, 
As much disdaining to the curb to yield : 
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Full jolly kuight he seemed, and fair did sit. 
As one for knightly jousts and fierce encounters fit. 

2. And on his breast a bloody cross he bore, 

The dear remembrance of his dying Lord, 

For whose sweet sake that glorious badge he 'wore, 

And dead — as living ever — him adored : 

Upon his shield the like was also 'scored, [drawn. 

Yot sovereign hope, which in his help he had : 

Right faithful true he was in deed and word ; 

But of his 'cheer did seem too solemn sad : yiir, mien. 

Yet nothing did he dread, but ever was *ydrad. idreaded. 



3. Upon a great adventure he was bound, 
That greatest Gloriana^ to him gave — 
That greatest glorious queen of Faery lond — 
To win him worship, and her grace to have, 
Which of all earthly things he most did crave ; 
And ever as he rode, his heart did yearn 

To prove his 'puissance in battle brave igtr<mgth. 

Upon his foe, and his new force to learn ; 
Upon his foe, a dragon horrible and stem. 

4. A lovely lady^ rode him fair beside, 
Upon a lowly ass more white than snow ; 
Yet she much whiter, but the same did hide 

Under a veil that * wimpled was full low, [plaited. 

And over all a black stole she did throw, 
As one that inly mourned : so was she sad, 
And heavy sate upon her palfrey ^ slow ; 
Seemed in heart some hidden care she had, 
And by her in a line a milk-white lamb she led. 

5. So pure and innocent, as that same lamb, 
She was in life and every virtuous lore ; 
And by descent from royal lineage came 

Of ancient kings and queens, that had of yore 
Their sceptres stretcht from east to western shore, 



1 Oreatest Olorlana, the qneen of fairy- 
land ; also Queen Elisabeth. 

2 A lovely lady, Una, or Truth. 



3 Palfk'ey, a small horse; here, the ass 
on which she rode. 



SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 
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And all the world in their subjection held ; 
Till that infernal fiend with foul uproar 
Forwasted all their land and them expelled : 
Whom to avenge, she had this knight from far compelled.^ 

6. Behind her far away a dwarf did lag, 

That lazy seemed in being ever last, 

Or weariSd with bearing of her bag 

Of "needments at his back. Thus as they past [necessaries. 

The day with clouds was sudden overcast. 

And angry Jove an hideous storm of rain 

Did pour into his leman's^ lap so fast. 

That every wight to "shroud it did constrain, [take shelter. 
And this fair couple eke to shroud themselves were fain. 



SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 

Bom 166^-Dled 1586. 



FROM "THE ARCADIA.'' 

My sheep are thoughts, which I both guide and serve ; 

Their pasture is fair hills of fruitless love. 
On barren sweets they feed, and feeding starve. 

I wail their lot, but will not other prove ; 
My sheep-hook is wan hope, which all upholds ; 
My weeds desire, cut out in endless folds ; 
What wool my sheep shall bear, whilst thus they live. 
In you it is, you must the judgment give. 



DESCRIPTION OF ARCADIA. 

There were hills which garnished ^ their proud heights with stately 
trees ; humble valleys, whose base estate seemed comforted with the 
refreshing of silver rivers ; meadows, enamelled* with all sorts of eye- 
pleasing flowers; thickets, which being lined with most pleasant 
shade, were witnessed so too by the cheerful disposition of many 
well-tuned birds ; each pasture stored with sheep, feeding with sober 
security ; while the pretty lambs, with bleating oratory,^ craved the 



1 Compelled, called to her aid. 

2 Leman, lover ; here, Tellus, or the 
Earth. 



3 Oarnlstaed, adorned. 

4 Enamelled, made beautiful; decked. 

5 Oratory, the language of their cries. 
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dam's comfort ; here a shepherd's boy piping, as though he should 
never be old ; there a young shepherdess knitting, and withal sing- 
ing ; and it seemed that her voice comforted her hands to work, and 
her hands kept time to her voice-music. 



[oHAP. IX.] THOMAS SACEVILLE, Earl of Dorset 

Bom 1586— Died 160a 

THOMAS NORTON. 
Bom alsout 1632— Died 15M. 



FROM "GORBODUC." 

Your grace should now, in these grave years of yours, 

Have found ere this the price of mortal joys : 

How short they be, how fading here in earth ; 

How full of change, how little our estate, 

Of nothing sure save only of the death, 

To whom both man and all the world doth owe 

Their end at last. ^ 



CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. 

Bom 1564— Died 1593. 



THE SHEPHERD'S SONG TO HIS LOVE. 

1. Come live with me, and be my love. 
And we will all the pleasures prove 
That valleys, groves, and hills, and fields. 
Woods and steepy mountains yields. 

2. And we will sit upon the rocks. 
Seeing the shepherds feed their flocks, 
Bv shallow rivers, to whose falls 

Melodious birds sing 'madrigals. isonga. 

3. And I will make thee beds of roses. 
And a thousand fragrant posies ; 

A cap of flowers, and a 'kirtle [goum. 

Embroidered all with leaves of myrtle. 
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4. A gown made of the finest wool, 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull ; 
Fair lined slippers for the cold, 
With buckles of the purest gold. 

5. A belt of straw and ivy buds, 
With coral clasps and amber studs : 
And if these pleasures may thee move, 
Come live with me, and be my love. 

6. The shepherd swains shall dance and sing 
For thy delight, each May-morning : 

If these delights thy mind may move, 
Then live with me, and be my love. 



WILLIAM SHAEESPEABR 
Bom 1564— Died 1616. 



SOME SONGS BY SHAKESPEARE. 



Edgar's song. 



Sleepest or wakest thou, jolly shepherd ? 

Thy sheep be in the com ; 
And for one blast of thy 'minikin mouth, [little. 

Thy sheep shall take no harm. 

THE pedlar's song. 

Will you buy any tape. 

Or lace for your cape. 
My dainty duck, my dear-a? ' 

Any silk, any thread. 

Any 'toys for your head, [ornaments. 

Of the newest and finest wear-a? 

Come to the pedlar : 

Money's a meddler. 
That doth utter all men's ware-a. 

THE MERRY TRAVELLER'S SONG. 

Jog on, jog on, the footpath way. 

And merrily "hent the stile-a: [take hold of 
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A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a. 

THE clown's song. 

1. When that I was and a little tiny boy, 

With heigh-ho! the wind and the rain, 
A foolish thing was but a toy, 
For the rain it raineth every day. 

2. But when I came to man's estate. 

With heigh-ho! the wind and the rain, 
'Gainst knaves and thieves men shut their gate, 
For the rain it raineth every day, 

3. But when I came, alas ! to wive. 

With heigh-ho! the wind and the rainy 
By swaggering could I never thrive, 
For the rain it raineth every day, 

4. A great while ago the world begun, 

With heigh-ho! the wind and the rain: 
But that's all one, our play is done. 
And tmU strive to please you every day. 



Ariel's songs. 



I. 

Come unto these yellow sands, 

And then take hands : 
Court'sied when you have, and kissed 

The wild waves whist. 
Foot it f eatly here and there ; 
And, sweet sprites, the burthen bear. 

Hark, hark ! 

Bow-wow 
The watch-dogs bark : 

Bow-wow. 
Hark, hark, I hear 
The strain of strutting chanticleer 
Cry, Cock-a-diddle-dow. 
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II. 

Full fathom five thy father lies : 

Of his bones are coral made ; 
Those are pearls that were his eyes : 

Nothing of him that doth fade 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell : 

Ding-dong. 
Hark ! now I hear them, — Ding-dong, bell. 

III. 

Where the bee sucks, there suck I : 

In a cowslip's bell I lie ; 

There I couch when owls do cry. 

On the bat's back I do fly 

After summer merrily. 
Merrily, merrily shall I live now 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough. 

AMIENS' SONGS. 

I. 

Under the greenwood tree 

Who loves to lie with me, 

And tune his merry note 

Unto the sweet bird's throat. 
Come hither, come hither, come hither: 

Here shall he see 

No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 

Who doth ambition shun. 

And loves to live i' the sun, 

Seeking the food he eats. 

And pleased with what he gets. 
Come hither, come hither, come hither : 

Here shall he see 

No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 

II. 
Blow, blow, thou winter wind. 
Thou art not so unkind 
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As man's ingratitude; 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou art not seen, 
Although thy breath be rude. 
Heigh-ho ! sing, heigh-ho ! unto the green holly : 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly- 
Then, heigh-ho, the holly ! 
This life is most jolly. 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky. 
That dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot : 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 

As friend remembered not. 
Heigh-ho ! sing, heigh-ho ! unto the green holly : 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly : 
Then, heigh-ho, the holly ! 
This life is most jolly. 

THE fairy's song. 

Over hill, over dale. 

Thorough bush, thorough brier, 
Over park, over pale. 

Thorough flood, thorough fire, 
I do wander every where, 
Swifter than the moon's sphere ; 
And I serve the fairy queen. 
To dew her orbs upon the green. 
The cowslips tail her pensioners be : 
In their gold coats spots you see ; 
Those be rubies, fairy favours, 
In those freckles live their savours. 



BEN JONSON. 

Bom 1674— Died 1637. 



TO CELIA. 

1. Drink to me only with thine eyes. 
And I will pledge with mine ; 
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Or leave a kiss but in the cup, 

And Fll not look for wine. 
The thirst that from the soul doth rise, 

Doth ask a drink divine ; 
Put might I of Jove's 'nectar sup, ivnne. 

I would not change for thine. 

2. I sent thee late a rosy wreath, 

Not so much honouring thee. 
As giving it a hope that there 

It could not withered be. 
But thou thereon didst only breathe. 

And sent'st it back to me ; 
Since when, it grows, and smells, I swear. 

Not of itself, but thee. 



EPITAPH ON QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

1. Wouldst thou hear what man can say 
In a little ? — reader, stay. 

2. Underneath this stone doth lie 
As much beauty as could die ; 
Which in life did harbour give 
To more virtue than doth live. 

3. If at all she had a fault. 
Leave it buried in this vault. 
One name was Elizabeth ; 

The other, let it sleep with death : 

Fitter where it died to tell. 

Than that it lived at all. Farewell ! 



[CHAPTER X.] FRANCIS, LORD BACON. 

Bom 1561— Died 1626. 



ON STUDIES. 

1. Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and somf 
few to be chewed and digested — tKat is, some books are to be rev 
only in parts ; others to be read, but not curiously ; and gn*^* 
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was amiable," — but yet sinful ; " but she was young, an,d might have 
lived," — but she was mortal, and must have died. "Ay, but her 
youth made thee often merry " — ay, but thine age should once make 
thee wise. "Ay, but her green years were unfit for death," — ay, 
but thy hoary hairs should despise life. 

2. Knowest thou not, Eubulus, that life is the gift of God, death 
is the due of nature : as we receive the one as a benefit, so must we 
abide the other of necessity ? Wise men have found that by learn- 
ing, which old men should know by experience, that in life there is 
nothing sweet, in death nothing sour. 



ROGER ASOHAM. 

Bom 1615— Died 1568. 



A LOVING SCHOLAK. 

1. One example, whether love or fear doth work more in a child for 
virtue and learning, I will gladly report, which may be heard with 
some pleasure, and followed with more profit. Before I went into 
Germany, I came to Broadgate, in Leicestershire, to take my leave 
of that noble Lady, Jane Grey, to whom I was exceeding much be- 
holden. Her parents,! the duke and the duchass, with all the house- 
hold, gentlemen and gentlewomen, were hunting in the park. 

2. I found her in her chamber reading "Phaedon Platonis"2in 
Greek, and that with as much delight as some gentlemen would read 
a merry tale in Bocace.^ After salutation and duty done, with some 
other talk, I asked her why she would lose such pastime in the park. 
Smiling, she answered me : "I wiss (knmo) all their sport in the 
park is but a shadow to that pleasure that I find in Plato. Alas ! 
good folk, they never felt what true pleasure meant." " And how 
came you, madam," quoth I, " to this deep knowledge of pleasure 1 
And what did chiefly allure you unto it, seeing not many women, 
but very few men, have attained thereunto?" "I will tell you," 
quoth she, " and tell you a truth which, perchance, ye will marvel at. 

3. " One of the greatest benefits that ever God gave me is, that he 
sent me so sharp and severe parents, and so gentle a schoolmaster. 



1 Her parents, the Duke and Duchess 

" '^flPnlk. Her mother was the daughter 

Tudor, sister of Henry VIII. 

was beheaded in 1554, because 

daimed the throne of England 



for her. 

2 Phaedon Platonis, Plato's ''Phaedo," 
a work on the Immortality of the SouL 

3 Bocaoe^ Boccaocio, the Italian poet. 
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For when I am in presence either of father or mother, whether I 
speak, keep silence, sit, stand, or go, eat, drink, be merry or sad, he 
sewing, playing, dancing, or doing anything else, I must do it, as it 
were in such weight, measure, and number, even so perfectly as God 
made the world, or else I am so sharply taunted, so cruelly threat- 
ened — yea, presently, sometimes with pinches, nips, and bobs, and 
other ways, which I will not name for the honour I bear them, so 
without measure misordered, that I think myself in hell, till time 
come that I must go to Mr. Elmer, who teacheth me so gently, so 
pleasantly, with such fair allurements to learning, that I think all 
the time nothing whiles I am with him. And when I am called 
from him, I fall on weeping, because, whatever I do else, but learn- 
ing, is full of grief, trouble, fear, and whole misliking unto me. And 
thus my book hath been so much my pleasure, and bringeth daily to 
me more pleasure and more, that, in respect of it, all other pleasures, 
in very deed, be but trifles and troubles unto me." 



[oHAFTBRxi.] SIB WALTER RALEGH. 

Bom 1652— Died 1618. 



THE NYMPH'S KEPLY TO THE SHEPHERD.* 

1. If all the world and love were young, 
And truth in every shepherd's tongue. 
These pretty pleasures might me move 
To live with thee, and be thy love. 

2. But time drives flocks from field to fold, 
When rivers rage and rocks grow cold ; 

And 'Philomel becometh dumb, [the nigJUingale. 

The rest complain of cares to come. 

3. The flowers do fade, and wanton fields 
To wayward winter reckoning yields ; 
A honey tongue, a heart of gall, 

Is fancy's spring, but sorrow's 'fall. [autumn. 

4. Thy gowns, thy shoes, thy beds of roses. 
Thy cap, thy kirtle, and thy posies. 
Soon break, soon wither, soon forgotten. 
In folly ripe, in reason rotten. 

* See page 180. 
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5. Thy belt of straw and ivy buda, 
Thy coral clasps and amber studs ; 
All these in me no means can move 
To come to thee, and be thy love. 

6. But could youth last, and love still breed. 
Had joys no date, nor age no need, 
Then these delights my mind might move 
To live with thee, and be thy love. 



ADVICE TO HIS SON. 

If thou be rich, it will give thee pleasure in health, comfort in 
sickness, keep thy mind and body free, save thee from many perils, 
relieve thee in thy elder years, relieve the poor and thy honest 
friends, and give means to thy posterity to live, and defend them- 
selves and thine own fame. Where it is said in the Proverbs, " That 
he shall be sore vexed that is surety for a stranger, and he that 
hateth suretyship is sure ; ^ it is further said, " The poor is hated 
even of his own neighbour, but the rich have many friends." Lend 
not to him that is mightier than thyself, for if thou lendest him, 
count it but lost ; be not surety above thy power, for if thou be 
surety, think to pay it. 

* 

[CHAPTER XII.] GEORGE HERBERT. 

Bom 1693— Died 1633. 



EASTER SONG. 

1. I got me flowers to strew thy way, 
I got me boughs off many a tree ; 
But thou wast up by break of day. 

And brought* st thy sweets along with thee. 

2. The sun arising in the east. 

Though he give light and th* east perfume. 
If they should offer to contest 
With thy arising, they presume. 

3. Can there be any day but this, 
Though many suns to shine endeavour? 
We count three hundred, but we miss ; 
There is but one, and that one ever. 
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RICHARD LOVELACE. 

Bom 1618— Died 160& 



TO LUCASTA, ON GOING TO THE WARS. 

1. Tell me not, sweet, I am iinkiDd, 

That from the numiery 
Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind, 
To war and arms I fly. 

2. True, a new mistress now I chase, 

The first foe in the field ; 
And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 

3. Yet this inconstancy is such 

As you too shall adore ; 
I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more. 



SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 

Bom 1609— Died 1641. 



SONG. 



1. I prithee send me back my heart, 

Since I cannot have thine ; 
For if from yours you wiU not part, 
Why then shouldst thou have mine ? 

2. Yet, now I think on't, let it lie ; 

To find it were in vain : 
For thou'rt a thief in either eye 
Would steal it back again. 

3. Why should two hearts in one breast lie, 

And yet not lodge together 1 
Oh, Love ! where is thy S3rmpathy, 
If thus our breasts thou sever ] 
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4. But love is such a mystery, 
I cannot find it out ; 
For when I think I*m best resolved, 
I then am most in doubt. 

6. Then farewell care, and farewell woe — 
I will no longer pine ; 
For I'll believe I have her heart, 
As much as she has mine. 



ROBERT HERRICK. 
Bom 1591— Died 1674. 



GRACE FOR A CHILD. 

Here, a little child, I stand. 

Heaving up my either hand ; 

Cold as 'paddocks though they be, [toads. 

Yet I lift them up to Thee, 

For a 'benison to fall mesHng. 

On our meat, and on us all ! Amen. 



THE UNGENTLE GUESt. 

1. One silent night of late, 

When every creature rested, ^ 
Came one unto my gate, 
And, knocking, me molested. 

2." Who's that," said I, " beats there, 
And troubles thus the sleepy ? " 
" Cast off," said he, « all fear. 

And let not locks thus keep ye. 

3." For I a boy am, who 

By moonless nights have swervSd, 
And all with showers wet through, 
And e'en with cold half -starved." 

4. I pitiful arose 

And soon a taper lighted ; 
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And did myself disclose 
Unto the lad benighted. 

6. I saw he had a bow, 

And wings, too, which did shiver ; 
And looking down below, 
I spied he had a quiver. 

6. I to my chimney's shine 

Brought him, as love professes, 

And chafed his hands with mine. 

And dried his drooping tresses. 

7. But when he felt him warmed, 

" Let's try this bow of ours 
And string, if they be harmed," 
Said he, " with these late showers,^ 

8. Forthwith his bow he bent. 

And wedded string and arrow, 
And struck me, that it went 
Quite through my heart and marrow. 

9. Then laughing loud, he flew 

Away, and thus said flying, — 
" Adieu, mine host, adieu ! 

I'll leave thy heart a-dying." 



GEORGE WITHER. 

Bom 1688— Died 1667. 



A MAP OF ENGLAND.i 

Fair England, in the bosom of the seas. 
Amid her two-and-fifty provinces, 
Sits like a glorious empress, whose rich throne 
Great nymphs of honour come to wait upon. 

First in the height of bravery appears 
Kent, East and South, and Middle Saxon shires ; 



1 The author, having to wait in a friend's dining-room, amused himself with a ma] 
of England which he found there. 
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Next Surrey, Berkshire, and Southampton get, 
With Dorset, Wilton, and rich Somerset ; 
Then Devon, with the Cornish promontory, 
Gloucester and Worcester, fair Sabrina's glory ! 10 

Th^n Salop, Suffolk, Norfolk large and fair; 
Oxford and Cambridge, that thrice-learned pair ! 
Then Lincoln, Derby, Yorkshire, Nottingham, 
Northampton, Warwick, Stafford, Buckingham. 
Chester and Lancaster, with herds well stored, 
Huntingdon, Hertford, Rutland, Hereford ; 
The princely Durham, Bedford, Leicester, and 
Northumber — , Cumber — , and cold Westmoreland. 
Brave English shires ! with whom, loved equally, 
Welsh Monmouth, Radnor, and Montgomery 20 

Add all the glory to her train they can ; 
So doth Glamorgan, Brecknock, Cardigan, 
Carnarvon, Denbigh, Merionethshire, 
With Anglesea, which o'er the sea doth rear 
Her lofty head. And the first, though last, 
Flint, Pembroke, and Caermarthen might be placed. 
For all of these unto their power maintain 
Their mistress, England, with a royal train : 
Yea, for supporters, at each hand hath she 
The Wight and Man, that two brave islands be. 30 

From thee I to the Scottish Nymphs had journeyed, 
But that my friend was back again returned. 
Who having kindly brought me to his home. 
Alone did leave me in his dining-room ; • 
Where I was fain (and glad I had the hap !) 
To beg an entertainment of his Map. 



[CHAPTER xra.] JOHN MILTON. 

Bom 1608— Died 1674. 



UALLEGRO.i 

Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful Jollity, 



1 L' Allegro, Mirth ; literally, The Cheerful Man. 
(858) la 
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Quips, and cranks,^ and wanton wiles, 
Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles. 
Such as hang on Hebe's ^ cheek. 
And love to live in dimple sleek ; 
Sport that wrinkled Care derides. 
And Laughter holding both his sides. 
Come, and tpp it as you go 
On the light fantastic toe ; 
And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain-nymph, sweet Liberty : 
And, if I give thee honour due. 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew. 
To live with her, and live with thee. 
In 'unreproved pleasures free : 
To hear the lark begin his flight. 
And singing startle the dull night, 
From his watch-tower in the skies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise ; 
Then to come, in spite of sorrow. 
And at my window bid good-morrow. 
Through the sweet-brier, or the vine. 
Or the twisted 'eglatitine : 
While the cock with lively din 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin. 
And to the stack, or the barn-door, 
Stoutly struts his dames before : 
Oft listening how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumbering mom. 
From the side of some hoar hill. 
Through the high wood echoing shrill : 
Sometimes walking not unseen 
By hedgerow elms, on hillocks green. 
Eight against the eastern gate. 
Where the great sun begins his state. 
Robed in flames and amber light. 
The clouds in thousand liveries 'dight; 
While the ploughman near at hand 
Whistles o'er the furrowed land, 
And the milkmaid singeth blithe. 



10 



[blomclem. 



20 



[honeyauclde. 



30 



Idecked. 
40 



1 Quips and cranks, witty turns of | 2 Hebe, the goddess of youth, 
thought. 
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And the mower whets his scythe, 
And every shepherd tells his tale,^ 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 



IL PENSER0S0.2 

Come, pensive nun, devout and pure, 

Sober, steadfast, and 'demure, [xoUmn. 

All in a robe of darkest 'grain, [purple. 

Flowing with majestic train, 

And sable 'stole of 'cypress-lawn, [veil; crap*'. 

Over thy 'decent shoulders drawn. [comely. 

Come, but keep thy wonted state, 

With even step, and musing gait. 

And looks 'commercing with the skies, l^l^^J'^"" 

Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes : 

There, held in holy passion still, 1 1 

Forget thyself to marble, till. 

With a sad leaden downward cast. 

Thou fix them on the earth as fast ; 

And join with thee, calm Peace, and Quiet, 

Spare Fast, that oft with gods doth diet, 

And hears the Muses in a ring 

Aye round about Jove's altar sing ; 

And add to these retired Leisure, 

That in trim gardens takes his pleasure. 20 

But first, and chief est, with thee bring 

Him that soars on golden wing, 

Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne, 

The cherub Contemplation : 

And the mute Silence 'hist along, [hushed. 

'Less 'Philomel will deign a song, [the nightingaU. 

In her sweetest, saddest plight. 

Smoothing the rugged brow of Night ; 

While ' Cynthia checks her dragon-yoke, [the moon 

Gently o'er the accustomed oak. 30 

Sweet bird, that shunn'st the noise of folly, 

Most musical, most melancholy ! 



1 Tells hit tale, numbers his sheep. | 2 n Penseroso, Melancholy ; literally, 

The Melancholy Man. 
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Thee, chaiitress, oft the woods among 

I woo, to heai' thy even-song : 

And miHsing thee, I walk unseen 

On the dry smooth-shaven green. 

To behold the wandering moon, 

Hiding near her highest noon, 

Like one that had been led astray 

Through the heaven's wide pathless way ; 40 

And oft, as if her head she bowed, 

Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

Oft on a plat of rising ground, 

I hear the far-otf curfew sound. 

Over some wide-watered shore. 

Swinging slow with sullen roar. 

Or if the air will not permit. 

Some still, 'removed place will fit, idisUuiL 

Where glowing embers through the room 

Teach light to counterfeit a gloom ; 50 

Far from all resort of mirth, 

Save the cricket on the hearth. 

Or the bellman's drowsy charm, 

To bless the doors from nightly harm. 



[cHAPTERxiv] JEREMY TAYLOR. 

Born 1613— Died 1667. 



THE SKYLARK. 

For so I have seen a lark rising from his bed of grass, and soaring 
upwards, singing as he rises, and hopes to get to heaven, and climb 
above the clouds ; but the poor bird was beaten back with the loud 
sighings of an eastern wind, and his motion made irregular and 
inconstant, descending more at every breath of the tempest, than it 
could recover by the libration^ and frequent weighing of his wings; 
till the little creature was forced to sit down and pant, and stay 
till the storm was over ; and then it made a prosperous flight, and 
did rise and sing, as if it had learned music and motion from an 
angel, as he passed sometimes through the air, about his ministries 
here below. 



1 Libration, balancing. 



JOHN BUNYAN RICHARD BAXTER. 
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USEFUL STUDIES. 

Spend not your time in that which profits not; for your labour 
and your health, your time and your studies, are very valuable ; and 
it is a thousand pities to see a diligent and hopeful person spend 
himself in gathering cockle-sh^s and little pebbles, in telling sands 
upon the shores, and making garlands of useless daisies.^ 



JOHN BUNYAN. 

Bom 1628— Died 1688. 



THE GOLDEN CITY. 

1. Now I saw in my dream that these two men went in at the 
gate ; and lo, as they entered, they were transfigured, and they had 
raiment put on that shone like gold. There were also that met 
them with harps and crowns, and gave to them the harps to praise 
withal, and the crowns in token of honour. 

2. Then I heard in my dream that all the bells in the city rang 
again for joy, and that it was said unto them : " Enter ye into the 
joy of your Lord." I also heard the men themselves, that they sang 
with a loud voice, saying: "Blessing, and honour, and glory, and 
power be to Him that sitteth upon the throne, and to the Lamb, 
for ever and ever." 

3. Now, just as the gates were opened to let in the men, I looked 
in after them, and behold the city shone like the sun ; the streets, 

•also, were paved with gold, and in them walked many men with 
crowns on their heads, palms in their hands, and golden harps, to 
sing praises withal. 



BICHABD BAXTER. 
Bom 1616— Died 169L 



ON HIS OWN AND OTHER MEN'S KNOWLEDGE. 

Heretofore, I knew much less than now, and yet was not half so 
much acquainted with my ignorance. I had a great delight in the 



1 Sir Isaac Newton, a little before he 
died, said: ''I don't know what I may 
seem to the world, but as to myself, I seem 
to have been only like a boy playing on 
the sea-shore, and diverting myself in now 



and then finding a smoother pebble or a 
prettier shell than ordinary; whilst the 
great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered 
before me." 
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daily new discoveries which I made^ and of the light which shined 
in upon me — like a man that cometh into a country where he never 
was before — but I little knew either how imperfectly I understood 
those very points whose discovery so much delighted me, nor how 
much might be said against them, nor how many things I was yet a 
stranger to ; but now I find far greater darkness upon all things, and 
perceive how very little it is that we know, in comparison of that 
which we are ignorant of, and have far meaner thoughts of my own 
understanding, though I must needs know that it is better furnished 
than it was then. 



[CHAPTER XVI.] JOHN DBYDEN. 

Bom 1631— Died 1700. 



LINES ON MILTON. 

Three poets, in three distant ages bom, 

Greece, Italy, and England did adorn. 

The 'first in loftiness of thought surpassed j iH<met. 

The 'next in majesty ; in both *the last. iVirgii; Milton. 

The force of Nature could no further go ; 

To make a third, she joined the former two. 



ALEXANDER'S FEAST. 

'Twas at the royal feast, for Persia won 
By Philip's warlike son ; 
Aloft in awful state 
The godlike hero sate 
On his imperial throne ; 
His valiant peers were placed around. 
Their brows with roses and with myrtles bound : 

(So should desert in arms be crowned). 
The lovely Thais by his side 

Sate like a blooming Eastern bride, 10 

In flower of youth and beauty's pride. 
Happy, happy, happy pair. 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave. 
None but the brave deserves the fair. 



JOHN LOCKE. 
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Thus long ago, 
Ere heaving bellows learned to blow, 
While organs yet were mute, 
Timotheus, to his breathing flute 

And sounding lyre, 20 

Could swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft desire. 
At last divine Cecilia came, 
Inven tress of the vocal frame ; 
The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store^ 
Enlarged the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to solemn sounds, 
With Nature's mother-wit, and arts unknown before. 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 

Or both divide the crown : 
He raised a mortal to the skies ; 30 

She drew an angel down. 



[oh AFTER XVIL] 



JOHN LOCKE. 

Bom 1632— Died 1704. 



CHRISTMAS IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

1. This was the show: the music to it was all vocal in the quire ^ 
adjoining, but such as I never he^rd. They had strong voices, but 
so ill-tuned, so ill-managed, that it was their misfortune, as well as 
ours, that they could be heard. He that could not, though he had a 
cold, make better music with a chevy chase ^ over a pot of smooth 
ale, deserved well to pay the reckoning, and go away athirst. 

2. However, I think they were the honestest singing-men I have 
ever seen, for they endeavoured to deserve their money, and earned 
it certainly with pains enough ; for what they wanted in skill, they 
made up in loudness and variety. Every one had his own tune ; and 
the result of all was like the noise of choosing parliament-men, where 
every one endeavours to cry loudest. 

3. Besides the men, there were a company of little choristers. I 
thought when I saw them at first they had danced to the others' 



1 Quire, now "choir." 

2 Ohevy Ohase, a popular ballad which 
went by this name^ describing the battle of 



Chevy Chase or Otterbum, fought between 
Douglas and Percy. 
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music, and that it had been your Gray's Inn* revels ; for they were 
jumping up and down about a good charcoal-fire that was in the 
middle of the quire — this their devotion and their singing was enough, 
I think, to keep them warm, though it were a very cold night — ^but 
it was not dancing, but singing they served for ; for when it came to 
their turns, away they ran to their places, and there they made as 
good harmony as a concert of little pigs would, and they were much 
about as cleanly. 

4 Their part being done, out they sallied again to the fire, where 
they played till their cue^ called them, and then back to their places 
they huddled. 

SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 

Born 1642— Died 1727. 



FROM HIS "RELIGIOUS BELIEFS." 

We are to return thanks to the Father alone for creating us, and 
giving us food and raiment and other blessings of this life ; and what- 
soever we are to thank him for, or desire that he would do for us, 
we ask of him immediately in the name of Christ. 



[chapter XVIII.] 



DANIEL DEFOE. 

Bom 1661— Died 1731. 



THE GREAT PLAGUE IN LONDON. 

1. Much about the same time I walked out into the fields towards 
Bow.3 I turned away over the fields, from Bow to Bromley,^ and 
down to Blackwall,^ to the stairs that are there for landing or taking 
water. Here I saw a poor man walking on the bank or sea-wall, as 
they call it, by himself. I walked a while also about, seeing the 
houses all shut up ; at last I fell into some talk, at a distance, with 
this poor man. 

2. " Why," says I, " what do you here all alone 1 " " Why," says 
he, " I am a poor desolate man : it hath pleased God I am not yet 
visited, though my family is, and one of my children dead." " How 



1 Qray*s Inn, one of the law Bchools in 
London. 

2 One, the last words of the previous 



actor's speech. 

3 Bow, Bromley, and Blackwall, sub- 
urbs of London. 
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do you mean then," said I, " that you are not visited ] '* " Why,"' 
says he, " that is my house '^ — pointing to a very little low-boarded 
house — " and there my poor wife and two children live," said he, " if 
they may be said to live ; for my wife and one of the children are 
visited, but I do not come at them." And with that word I saw the 
tears run very plentifully down his face ; and so they did down mine 
too, I assure you. 

3. " But," said I, " why do you not come at them ] How can you 
abandon your own flesh and blood ] " " O sir," says he, " the Lord 
forbid ! I do not abandon them ; I work for them as much as I am 
able ; and blessed be the Lord, I keep them from want." And with 
that I observed he lifted up his eyes to heaven with a countenance 
that presently told me I had happened on a man that was no hypo- 
crite, but a serious, religious, good man ; and his ejaculation was an 
expression of thankfulness, that, in such a <;ondition as he was in, he 
should be able to say his family did not want. 

4. " Well," says I, " honest man, that is a great mercy, as things 
go now with the poor. But how do you live then, and how are you 
kept from the dreadful calamity that is now upon us all?" "Why, 
sir," says he, " I am a waterman, and there is my boat," says he, "and 
the boat serves me for a house : I work in it in the day, and I sleep 
in it in the night ; and what I get I lay it down upon that stone," 
says he, showing me a broad stone on the other side of the street, a 
good way from his house ; " and then," says he, " I halloo and call to 
them till I make them hear, and they come and fetch it." 

5. " Well, friend," says I, " but how can you get money as a water- 
man ] Does anybody go by water these times ] " " Yes, sir," says 
he, " in the way I am employed, there does. Do you see these," says 
he, "five ships lie at anchor]" — pointing down the river a good 
way below the town — " and do you see," says he, " eight or ten ships 
lie at the chain there, and at anchor yonder 1 " — pointing above the 
town. " All those ships have families on board, of their merchants 
and owners, and such like, who have locked themselves up, and live 
on board, close shut in, for fear of the infection ; and I tend on them 
to fetch things for them, carry letters, and do what is absolutely 
necessary, that they may not be obliged to come on shore ; and every 
night I fasten my boat on board one of the ship's boats, and there I 
sleep by myself ; and blessed be God, I am preserved hitherto." 
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[CHAPTER XIX.] JONATHAN SWIFT. 

Bom 1667— Died 1746. 



ON HIS OWN DEATH. 

He knew a hundred pleasant stories, 

With all the turns of Whigs and Tories : 

Was cheerful to his dying day, 

A nd friends would let him have his way. 

As for his works in verse or prose, 

I own myself no judge of those. 

Nor can I tell what critics thought 'em ; 

But this I know, all people bought 'em, 

As with a moral view designed, 

To please and to reform mankind : 10 

And, if he often missed his aim. 

The world must own it to their shame, 

The praise is his, and theirs the blame. 

He gave the little wealth he had 

To build a house for fools and mad ; 

To show, by one satiric touch. 

No nation wanted it so much. 

That kingdom he hath left his debtor ; 

I wish it soon may have a better : 

And since you dread no further lashes, 20 

Methinks you may forgive his ashes. 



GULLIVER AMONG THE PIGMIES. 

1. I was extremely tired, and with that, and the heat of the 
weather, and about half-a-pint of brandy that I drank as I left the 
ship, I found myself much inclined to sleep. I lay down on the ' 
grass, which was very short and soft, where I slept sounder than 
ever I remembered to have done in my life, and, as I reckoned, about 
nine hours ; for when I awaked it was just daylight. 

2. I attempted to rise, but was not able to stir ; for as I happened 
to lie on my back, I found my arms and legs were strongly fastened 
on each side to the ground, and my hair, which was long and thick, 
tied down in the same manner. I likewise felt several slender liga- 
tures^ across my body, from my arm-pits to my thighs. I could only 

1 Ligatures, cords. 
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look upwards ; the sun began to grow hot, and the light offended my 
eyes. I heard a confused noise about me ; but in the posture I lay, 
could see nothing except the sky. 

3. In a little time I felt something alive moving on my left leg, 
which, advancing gently forward over my breast, came almost up to 
my chin ; when, bending my eyes downward as much as I could, T 
perceived it to be a human creature not six inches high, with a bow 
and arrow in his hands, and a quiver at his back. In the meantime, 
I felt at least forty more of the same kind (as I conjectured) following 
the first. 

4. I was in the utmost astonishment, and roared so loud that they 
all ran back in a fright ; and some of them, as I was afterwards told, 
were hurt with the falls they got by leaping from my sides upon the 
ground. However, they soon returned, and one of them, who ven- 
tured so far as to get a full sight of my face, lifting up his hands and 
eyes by way of admiration, cried out in a shrill but distinct voice, 
Hekinah degul; the others repeated the same words several times, 
but I then knew not what they meant. 

5. I lay all this while, as the reader may believe, in great uneasi- 
ness. At length, struggling to get loose, I had the fortune to break 
the strings and wrench out the pegs that fastened my left arm to the 
ground — for by lifting it to my face, I discovered the methods they had 
taken to bind me ; at the same time, with a violent pull, which gave 
me excessive pain, I a little loosened the strings that tied down my 
hair on the left side, so that I was just able to turn my head about 
two inches. 

6. But the creatures ran off a second time, before I could seize 
them : whereupon there was a great shout in a very shrill accent, and 
after it had ceased I heard one of them cry aloud, Tolgo p/ionac; 
when in an instant I felt above a hundred arrows discharged on my 
left hand, which pricked me like so many needles ; and besides, they 
shot another flight into the air, as we do bombs in Europe, whereof 
many, I suppose, fell on my body (though I felt them not), and some 
on my face, which I immediately covered with my left hand. 

7. When this shower of arrows was over, I fell a-groaning with 
grief and pain ; and then striving again to get loose, they discharged 
another volley larger than the first, and some of tibem attcpnpted with 
spears to stick me in the sides ; but by good ludc I h 

jerkin which they could not pierce. I thoa^t 
method to lie still, and my design was to oosiiXBi* 
my left hand being ahready loose, I could ean^ 
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[CHAPTER XX.] SIB BIOHABD STEELE. 

Bom 1672— Died 1729. 



A CHILD'S FIRST GRIEF. 

1. The first sense of sorrow I ever knew was upon the death of 
my father, at which time I was not quite five years of age ; but was 
rather amazed at what all the house meant than possessed with a 
real understanding why nobody was willing to play with me. I 
remember I went into the room where his body lay, and my mother 
sat weeping alone by it. 

2. I had my battledore^ in my hand, and fell a-beating the coffin, 
and calling papa ; for, I know not how, I had some slight idea that 
he was locked up there. My mother catched me in her arms, and, 
transported 2 beyond all patience of the silent grief she was before in, 
she almost smothered me in her embraces, and told me in a flood of 
tears, " Papa could not hear me, and would play with me no more, 
for they were going to put him under ground, whence he could never 
come to us again." 

3. She was a very beautiful woman, of a noble spirit, and there 
was a dignity in her grief amidst all the wildness of her transport, 
which, methought, struck me with an instinct of sorrow, that, before 
I was sensible of what it was to grieve, seized my very soul, and has 
made pity the weakness of my heart ever since. 



JOSEPH ADDISON. 

Bom 1672— Died 1719. 



SIR ROGER AND THE SPECTATOR 

1. As I was sitting in my chamber, and thinking on a subject for 
my next Spectator^ I heard two or three irregular bounces at my 
landlady's door ; and upon the opening of it, a loud cheerful voice 
inquiring whether the philosopher was at home. The child who 
went to the door answered very innocently that he did not lodge 
there. I immediately recollected that it was my good friend Sir 
Roger's voice, and that I had promised to go with him on the water 
to Spring Garden, in case it proved a good evening. The knight 
put me in mind of my promise from the staircase ; but told me that 
if I was speculating, he would stay below till I had done. Upon 

1 Battledore, a small bat used in the I 2 Transported, carried away with grief. 
game of battledore and shuttlecock. I 
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my coming down, I found all the children of the family got about 
my old friend, and my landlady herself, who was a notable prating 
gossip, engaged in a conference with him ; being mightily pleased 
with his stroking her little boy on the head, and bidding him be a 
good child, and mind his book. 

2. We were no sooner come to the Temple stairs, but we were 
surrounded with a crowd of watermen, oflfering their respective 
services. Sir Roger, after having looked about him very atten- 
tively, spied one with a wooden leg, and immediately gave him 
orders to get his boat ready. As we were walking towards it, 
" You must know," says Sir Roger, " I never make use of anybody 
to row me that has not either lost a leg or an arm. I would rather 
bate him a few strokes of his oar than not employ an honest man 
that has been wounded in the queen's service. If I was a lord or a 
bishop, and kept a barge, I would not put a fellow in my livery 
that had not a wooden leg." 

THE DJIATH OF SIR ROGER. 

[From a letter from Edward Biscuit to Sir Andrew Freeport.] 

It was a most moving sight to see him take leave of his poor 
servants, commending us all for our fidelity, whilst we were not able 
to speak a word for weeping. As we most of us have grown gray- 
headed in our dear master's service^ he has left us pensions and 
legacies, which we may live very comfortably upon the remaining 

part of our days Captain Sentry, my master's nephew, has taken 

possession of the Hall house, and the whole estate The captain, 

truly, seems a courteous man, though he says but little. He makes 
much of those whom my master loved, and shows great kindness to 
the old house-dog that you know my poor master was so fond of. 
It would have gone to your heart to have heard the moans the dumb 
creature made on the day of my master's death. He has never joyed 
himself since ; no more has any of us. It was the melancholiest day 
for the poor people that ever happened in Worcestershire. 



SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 

Bom 1689— Died 1761. 



PAMELA'S FIRST APPEARANCE IN CHURCH. 

1. It seems the neighbouring gentry had expected us, and there 
was a great congregation ; for (against my wish) we were a little or 
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the latest, so that, as we walked up the church to his seat, ve had 
abundance of gazers and whisperers. 

2. But my dear master behaved with so intrepid^ an air, aiid was 
so cheerful and complaisant^ to me, that he did credit to his kind 
choice, instead of showing as if he was ashamed of it ; and as I was 
resolved to busy my mind entirely with the duties of the day, my 
intentness on that occasion, and my thankfulness to God for his un- 
speakable mercies to me, so took up my thoughts that I was much 
less concerned than I should otherwise have been at the gazings and 
whisperings of the ladies and gentlemen, as well as the rest of the 
congregation, whose eyes were all turned to our seat. 

3. When the sermon was ended, we stayed the longer because the 
church should be pretty empty ; but we found great numbers at the 
church doors, and in the church porch ; and I had the pleasure of 
hearing many commendations, as well of my person as my dress and 
behaviour, and not one reflection or mark of disrespect. 

4. Mr. Martin, who is single, Mr. Chambers, Mr. Arthur, and Mr. 
Brooks, with their families, were all there ; and the four gentlemen 
came up to us before we went into the chariot, and in a very kind 
and respectful manner complimented us both ; and Mrs. Arthur and 
Mrs. Brooks were so kind as to wish me joy. And Mrs. Brooks 
said, " You sent Mr. Brooks, madam, home t'other day quite charmed 
with a manner which you have convinced a thousand persons this 
day is natural to you." — " You do me great honour, madam,'' replied 
I ; " such a good lady's approbation ^ must make me too sensible of 
my happiness." 

HENRY FIELDING. 
Bom 1707— Died 1764. 



PAETRIDGE THE BARBER AT THE THEATRE. 

1. In the first row, then, of the first gallery, did Mr. Jones, Mrs. 
Miller, her youngest daughter, and Partridge take their places. 
Partridge immediately declared it was the finest place he had ever 
been in. When the first music was played, he said, "It was a 
wonder how so many fiddlers could play at one time without putting 
one another out." While the fellow was lighting the upper candles, 
he cried out to Mrs. Miller, " Look, look, madam ; the very picture 
of the man in the end of the common prayer-book, before the gun- 

1 Intrepid, undaunted. I 3 Approbation, approval; here, compU* 

2 (Complaisant, pleasant. I ment. 



HENRY FIELDING. 
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powder treason service."* Nor could he help observing, with a sigh, 
when all the candles were lighted, " That here were candles enough 
burnt in one night to keep an honest poor family for a whole twelve- 
month." 

2. As soon as the play (which was Harrdety Prince of Denmarky 
began Partridge was all attention, nor did he break silence till the 
entrance of the ghost ; upon which he asked Jones, " What man that 
was in the strange dress ; something,** said he, " like what I have 
seen in a picture. Sure it is not armour, is it ? " Jones answered, 
"That is the ghost." To which Partridge replied, with a smile, 
" Persuade me to that, sir, if you can. Though I can't say I ever 
actually saw a ghost in my life, yet I am certain I should know one 
if I saw him better than that comes to. No, no, sir ; ghosts don't 
appear in such dresses as that neither." 

3. In this mistake, which caused much laughter in the neighbour- 
hood of Partridge, he was suffered to continue till the scene between 
the ghost and Hamlet, when Partridge gave that credit to Mr. Gar- 
rick ^ which he had denied to Jones, and fell into so violent a trem- 
bling that his knees knocked against each other. Jones asked him 
what was the matter, and whether he was afraid of the warrior upon 
the stage. " O la ! sir," said he, " I perceive now it is what you told 
me. I am not afraid of anything, for I know it is but a play ; and 
if it was really a ghost, it could do one no harm at such a distance, 
and in so much company : and yet if I was frightened, I am not the 
only person." 

4. " Why, who," cries Jones, " dost thou take to be such a coward 
here besides thyself ] " — " Nay, you may call me coward if you will ; 
but if that little man there upon the stage is not frightened, I never 
saw any man frightened in my life. Ay, ay ; go along with you ! 
Ay, to be sure ! Who's fool, then ? Will you ? Mercy upon such 

foolhardiness ! Whatever happens, it is good enough for you 

Oh ! here he is again. No further ! No, you have gone far enough 
already: further than I'd have gone for all the king's dominions." 
Jones offered to speak ; but Partridge cried, " Hush, hush, dear sir ; 
don't you hear him ? " And during the whole speech of the ghost 
he sat with his eyes fixed partly on the ghost and partly on Hamlet, 
and with his mouth open ; the same passions which succeeded each 
other in Hamlet succeeding likewise in him. 



1 Qonpowder treason service, a form 
of thanksgiving for deliverance from the 
Gunpowder Plot of 1605. 

2 Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, Shake- 



speare's well-known play. 

3 Mr. Qarrick, David Gamck, a famous 
actor (1716-1799X 
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lOHAPTERXZI.] 



ALEXANDER POPE. 

Bom 1688— Died 1744. 



10 
[selects. 



THE TOILET. 

And now, unveiled, the toilet stands displayed. 

Each silver vase in mystic order laid ; 

First, robed in white, the nymph intent adores, 

With head uncovered, the cosmetic powers. ^ 

A heavenly image in the glass appears. 

To that she bends, to that her eye she rears ; 

The inferior priestess, at her altar's side. 

Trembling begins the sacred rites of pride. 

Unnumbered treasures ope at once, and here 

The various oflferings of the world appear ; 

From each she nicely 'culls with curious toil, 

And decks the goddess with the glittering spoil. 

This casket India's glowing gems unlocks. 

And all Arabia ^ breathes from yonder box. 

The tortoise here and elephant unite, 

Transformed to combs, the speckled and the white 

Here files of pins extend their shining rows, 

Puflfs, powders, patches, Bibles, 'billet-doux. 

Now awful beauty puts on all its arms ; 

The fair each moment rises in her charms, 

Hepairs her smiles, awakens every grace, 

And calls forth all the wonders of her face ; 

Sees by degrees a purer blush arise, 

And keener lightnings quicken in her eyes. 

The busy 'sylphs surround their darling care, [attendants. 

These set the head, and those divide the hair ; 

Some fold the sleeve, whilst others plait the gown. 

And Betty's praised for labours not her own. 28 



[love-letters. 



20 



A WISH. 

[Written when Pope was twelve years old.] 

1. Happy the man whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound. 



1 Cosmetio powers, the various articles 
used in beautifying the complexion. 



2 Arabia, famous for its scented spices. 
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Content to breathe his native air 

In his own ground. 

2. Whose herds with milk, whose fields witli bread, 
Whose flocks supply him with attire ; 

Whose trees in summer yield him shade, 

In winter, fire. 

3. Blest, who caji unconcern'dly find 
Hours, days, and years, glide soft away 
In health of body, peace of mind. 

Quiet by day, 

4. Sound sleep by night ; study and ease 
Together mixed ; sweet recreation, 
And innocence which most does please 

With meditation. 

5. Thus let me live, unseen, unknown ; 
Thus unlamented let me die ; 

Steal from the world, and not a stone 

Tell where I lie. 



foHAPTER xxii] OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

Bom 1728— Died 1774. 



THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 

Sweet Auburn ! loveliest village of the plain. 
Where health and plenty cheered the labouring swain ; 
Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid. 
And parting summer's lingering blooms delayed : 
Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 
Seats of my youth, when every sport could please, 
How often have I loitered o'er thy green, 
Where humble happiness endeared each scene ! 
How often have I paused on every charm — 
The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm, 10 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill. 
The decent church that topped the neighbouring hill, 
The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade. 
For talking age and whispering lovers made 1 
(863) 14 
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How often have I blessed the coming day, 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 

And all the village train, from labour free, 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree ; 

While many a pastime circled in the shade, 

The young contending as the old surveyed ; 20 

And many a gambol frolicked o'er the ground. 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round : 

And still, as each repeated pleasure tired. 

Succeeding feports the mirthful band inspired ; 

The dancing pair, that simply sought renown 

By holding out to tire each other down ; 

The swain mistrustless of his smutted face. 

While secret laughter tittered round the place ; 

The bashful virgin's sidelong looks of love. 

The matron's glance that would those looks reprove : 30 

These were thy charms, sweet village ! sports like these 

With sweet succession taught e'en toil to please. 



MOSES GOES TO THE FAIR. 

1. As we were now to hold up our heads a little higher* in the 
world, my wife suggested that it would be proper to sell the colt, 
which was grown old, at a neighbouring fair, and buy us a horse 
that would carry us single, or double upon an occasion, and make a 
pretty appearance at church or upon a visit. This at first I opposed 
stoutly ; but it was as stoutly defended. However, as I weakened, 
my antagonists gained strength, till at last it was resolved to part 
with him. 

2. As the fair happened on the following day, I had intentions of 
going myself ; but my wife persuaded me that I had got a cold, and 
nothing could prevail upon her to permit me from home. " No, my 
dear," said she ; " our son Moses is a discreet boy, and can buy and 
sell to a very good advantage. You know all our great bargains are 
of his purchasing. He always stands out and higgles,^ and actuaUy 
tires them till he gets a bargain." 

3. As I had some opinion of my son's prudence, I was willing 
enough to intrust him with this commission ;3 and the next morning 

1 Hold up our heads a little higher, i 2 Higgles, beats down the price, 
live in a little better style. ' 8 CommlsslOD, busineM. 
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I perceived his sisters mighty busy in fitting out Moses for the fair : 
trimming his hair, brushing his buckles, and cocking his hat with 
pins. The business of the toilet being over, we had at last the satis- 
faction of seeing him mounted upon the colt, with a deal box before 
him to bring home groceries in. 

4. He had on a coat made of that cloth they call " thunder-and- 
lightning," which, though grown too short, was much too good to be 
thrown away. His waistcoat was of gosling green ; and his sisters 
had tied his hair with a broad black ribbon. We all followed him 
several paces from the door, bawling after him, " Good luck ! good 
luck ! " till we could see him no longer. 

5. He waa scarce gone when Mr. ThomhilFs butler came to con- 
gratulate us upon our good fortune, saying that he overheard his 
young master mention our names with great commendation. Then 
came a note from two ladies who were visiting the squire, holding 
out hopes of finding situations for Olivia and Sophia in London. 

6. This was to be our visiting day. The next that came was Mr. 
Burchell, who had been at the fair. He brought my little ones a 
pennyworth of gingerbread each, which my wife undertook to keep 
for them, and give them by letters at a time. He brought my 
daughters also a couple of boxes, in which they might keep wafers, 
snuff, patches, or even money, when they got it. My wife was 
usually fond of a weasel-skin purse, as being the most lucky ; but 
this by-the-bye. 

7. We had still a regard for Mr. Burchell ; nor could we now 
avoid communicating our happiness to him, and asking his advice : 
although we seldom followed advice, we were all ready enough to ask 
it. When he read the note from the two ladies, he shook his head, 
and observed that an affair of this sort demanded the utmost circum- 
spection.^ This air of diffidence highly displeased my wife. "I 
never doubted, sir," cried she, "your readiness to be against my 
daughters and me. You have more circumspection than is wanted. 
However, I fancy, when we come to ask advice, we will apply to 
persons who seem to have made use of it themselves." — " Whatever 
my own conduct may have been, madam," replied he, " is not the 
present question, thoiigh, as I have made no use of advice myself, I 
should in conscience give it to those that will." 

8. As I was apprehensive this answer might draw on a repartee,^ 
making up by abuse what it wanted in wit, I changed the subject, 

1 Demanded the utmost circiimspec- all sides. 
tioo, needed to be looked at carefully on 2 Repartee, sharp reply. 
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by seeming to wonder what could keep our son so loDg at the fair, 
as it was now almost nightfall. 

9. "Never mind our son," cried my wife; "depend upon it he 
knows what he is about. I'll warrant we'll never see him sell his 
hen of a rainy day.^ I have seen him buy such bargains as would 
amaze one. I'll tell you a good story about that, that will make you 
split your sides with laughing. — But as I live, yonder comes Moses, 
without a horse, and the box on his back." 

10. As she spoke, Moses came slowly on foot, and sweating under 
the deal box, which he had strapped round his shoulders like a 
pedlar. "Welcome, welcome, Moses! Well, my boy, 'what have 
you brought us from the fair ] " — " I have brought you myself," cried 
Moses, with a sly look, and resting the box on the dresser. — " Ay, 
Moses," cried my wife, " that we know ; but where is the horse ? " 

11. "I have sold him," cried Moses, "for three pounds five shill- 
ings and twopence." — " Well done, my good boy," returned she. " 1 
knew you would touch them off. Between ourselves, three pounds 
five shillings and twopence is no bad day*s work. Come, let us have 
it then." — " I have brought back no money," cried Moses again ; " I 
have laid it all out in a bargain, and here it is," pulling out a bundle 
from his breast ; " here they are : a gross of green spectacles, with 
silver rims and shagreen ^ cases." 

12. "A gross of green spectacles!" repeated my wife in a faint 
voice. " And you have parted with the colt, and brought us back 
nothing but a gross of green paltry spectacles!" — "Dear mother,'^ 
cried the boy, " why won't you listen to reason ? I had them a dead 
bargain, or I should not have brought them. The silver rims alone 
will sell for double the money." — " A fig for the silver rims," cried 
my wife in a passion ; " I dare swear they won't sell for above half 
the money at the rate of broken silver, five shillings an ounce." 

13. "You need be under no uneasiness," cried I, "about selling 
the rims, for they are not worth sixpence ; for I perceive they are 
only copper varnished over." — " What ! " cried my wife ; " not silver! 
the rims not silver ! " — " No," cried I ; "no more silver than your 
saucepan." — " And so," returned she, " we have parted with the colt, 
and have only got a gross of green spectacles, with copper rims 
and shagreen cases! A murrain take^ such trumpery ! The block- 



1 Sell his hen of a rainy day, sell at a 
disadvantage, when the thing to be sold is 
in bad condition, as a hen is when her 
feathers are wet. 

2 Shagreen, leather made from the skin 



of the shark or the sturgeon. 

3 A murrain take, "plague take;*' a 
mild oath. " Murrain " is a disease which 
attacks cattle. 
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head has been imposed upon, and should have known his company 
better." 

14. "There, my dear," cried I, "you are wrong; he should not 
have known them at all." — " Marry,^ hang the idiot ! " returned she, 
" to bring me such stuff. If I had them, I would throw them in the 
fire." — " There again you are wrong, my dear," cried I ; " for though 
they be copper, we will keep them by us, as copper spectacles, you 
know, are better than nothing." 



[chapter XXIII.] SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

Bom 1709— Died 1784. 



LETTER TO MRS. THRALE. 

Edinbubgh, Aiig. 17, 1773. 

1. Dear Madam, — On the 13th I left Newcastle, and in the after- 
noon came to Alnwick, where we were treated with great civility by 
the duke. I went through the apartments, walked on the wall, and 
climbed the towers. That night we lay at Belford, and on the next 
night came to Edinburgh. On Sunday (15th) I went to the English 
chapel. After dinner. Dr. Robertson ^ came in, and promised to show 
me the place. 

2. On Monday I saw their public buildings : the Cathedral, which 
I told Robertson I wished to see because it had once been a church ; 
the Courts of Justice, the Parliament House, the Advocates' Library, 
the Repository of Records, the College and its library, and the Palace, 
particularly the old tower where the King of Scotland seized David 
Rizzio in the Queen's presence. Most of their buildings are very 
mean, and the whole town bears some resemblance to the old part of 
Birmingham. 

3. BoswelP has very handsome and spacious rooms, level with the 
ground on one side of the house, and on the other four stories high. 
At dinner on Monday were the Duchess of Douglas, an old lady who 
talks broad Scotch with a paralytic voice, and is scarce understood 
by her own countrymen; the Lord Chief Baron, Sir Adolphus 
Crighton, and many more. At supper there was such a conflux of 
company that I could scarcely support the tumult. I have never 
been well on the whole journey, and am very easily disordered. 



" «- ^f — " (1721-1793). 

3 Boswell, James, an advocate; the 
friend of Dr Johnson, whose life he after- 
wards wrote (1740-1795). 



1 Marry— that is, " By Mary." 

2 Dr. Robertson. William Robertson, 
the historian, was a minister in Edinburgh, 
and was latterly Principal of its University 
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4. This morning I saw at breakfast Dr. Blacklock, the blind poet, 
who does not remember to have seen light, and is read to by a poor 
scholar in L«atin, Greek, and French. He was originally a poor 
scholar himself. I looked on him with reverence. To-morrow our 
journey begins ; I know not when I shall write again. I am bat 
poorly. — I am,' Madam, your most humble servant, etc 



[CHAPTER uiv.] JAMES THOMSON. 

Bom 1700— Died 1748. 



A SUMMER EVENING SCENE. 

His folded flock secure, the shepherd home 

Hies merry-hearted ; and by turns relieves 

The ruddy milkmaid of her brimming pail ; 

The beauty whom perhaps his witless heart — 

Unknowing what the joy-mixed anguish means — 

Sincerely loves, by that best language shown 

Of cordial glances, and obliging deeds. 

Onward they pass o'er many a panting height. 

And valley sunk, and unfrequented ; where 

At fall of eve the fairy people throng, 10 

In various game and revelry, to pass 

The summer night, as village stories tell. 

But far about they wander from the grave 

Of him whom his ungentle fortune urged 

Against his own sad breast to lift the hand 

Of impious violence. The lonely tower 

Is also shunned, whose mournful chambers hold — 

So night-struck fancy dreams — the yelling ghost. 

Among the crooked lanes, on every hedge. 

The glowworm lights his gem ; and through the dark 20 

A moving radiance twinkles. 



ALLAN RAMSAY. 

Born 1685— Died 1768. 



FROM "THE GENTLE SHEPHEED.'' 

Jeniif/, Come, Meg, let's fa' to wark upon this green ; 
This shining day will bleach our linen clean ; 



BOBERT BURNS. 
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[birch-trees. 



10 



[makes, 
[notice. 



The water clear, the 'lift unclouded blue, [gky. 

Will mak* them like a lily wet wi' dew. 

Peggy. Gae far'er up the burn to Habbie's Howe,^ 
There a' the sweets o' spring and summer grow : 
There 'tween twa 'birks, out ower a little linn,^ 
The water fa's and maks a singin' din ; 
A pool breast-deep, beneath as clear as glass, 

Kisses wi' easy whirls the bordering grass 

We're far frae ony road, and out o' sight ; 
The lads they're feeding far beyont the height. 
But tell me, now, dear Jenny, we're our lane, 
What 'gars ye plague your wooer wi' disdain? 
The neebours a' 'tent this as weel as I, 
That Roger lo'es ye, yet ye carena by. 
What ails ye at him %^ Troth, between us twa. 
He's worthy you the best day e'er ye saw. 

Jenny, I dinna like him, Peggy, there's an end ; 
A herd mair sheepish yet I never 'kend. [knew. 

He 'kames his hair, indeed, and gaes right snug, [comhs. 
Wi* ribbon knots at his blue bannet lug, 
Whilk pensily he wears a thought a-jee,* 
And spreads his 'gartens diced beneath his knee ; [garters. 
He falds his 'o'erlay down his breast wi' care, [cravat. 
And few gang 'trigger to the kirk or fair : [smarter. 

For a' that, he can neither sing nor say, 
Except, " How d' ye 1 "—or, " There's a bonny day." 28 
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ROBERT BURNS. 

Bom 1759— Died 1796. 



SPRING SONG. 

1. As I was a-wandering ae morning in spring, 
I heard a merry ploughman sae sweetly to sing ; 
And as he was singing thae words he did say, 
" There's nae life like the ploughman's in the month o' sweet May. 



1 Babble's Howe, a dell on the Esk, 
near Carlops. 

2 Out ower a little Unn, over a little 
waterfall. 

3 What ails to at him? what fault do 



f oa find with him ? 

4 Whllk pensily he wears a thought 
a-Jee, which affectedly he wears a little to 
one side. 
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2." The laverock in the moming she'll rise frae her nest, 
And mount in the air with the dew on her breast ; 
And wi' the merry ploughman she'll whistle and sing, 
And at night she'll return to her nest back again." 



MY HEARrS IN THE HIGHLANDS. 

1. My heart's in the Highlands, my heart is not here ; 
My heart's in the Highlands a-chasing the deer ; 
Chasing the wild deer, and following the roe, 

My heart's in the Highlands wherever I go. 

2. Farewell to the Highlands, farewell to the North, 
The birthplace of valour, the country of worth ; 
Wherever I wander, wherever I rove, 

The hills of the Highlands for ever I love. 

3. Farewell to the mountains high covered with snow ; 
Farewell to the straths and green valleys below ; 
Farewell to the forests and wild-hanging woods ; 
Farewell to the torrents and loud-pouring floods. 

4. My heart's in the Highlands, my heart is not here ; 
My heart's in the Highlands, a-chasing the deer ; 
Chasing the wild deer, and following the roe. 

My heart's in the Highlands wherever I go ! 



WILLIAM COWPER. 

Bom 1731— Died 1800. 



THE LOSS OF THE "ROYAL GEORGE." 

1. Toll for the brave, 

The brave that are no more ! 
All sunk beneath the wave, 
'Fast by their native shore. [close. 

2. Eight hundred of the brave. 

Whose courage well was tried, 
Had made the vessel 'heel, [Uan over 

And laid hei^ on her side. 
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3. A land-breeze shook the 'shrouds, [ropes. 

And she was overset ; 
Down went the Royal George 
With all her crew complete. 

4. Toll for the brave ! 

Brave Kempenfelt^ is gone; 
His last sea-fight is fought, 
His work of glory done. 

5. It was not in the battle ; 

No tempest gave the shock ; 
She sprang no fatal leak, 
She ran upon no rock. 

6. His sword was in its sheath, 

His fingers held the pen. 
When Kempenfelt went down 
^ With twice four hundred men. 

7. Weigh the vessel up. 

Once dreaded by her foes ! 
And mingle with our cup 
The tear that England owes. 

8. Her timbers yet are sound, 

And she may float again, 
Full charged with England's thunder. 
And plough the distant main. 

9. But Kempenfelt is gone. 

His victories are o'er; 
And he and his eight hundred 
Shall plough the wave no more. 

1 Kempenfelt, Richard, a famous English admiral (1720-1782). He was wilting in 
his cabin at the time of the accident 
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[chapter XXV.] 



WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

Bom 1770— Died 1850. 



DAFFODILS. 

1. I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o'er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host of golden daffodils ; 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees. 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

2. Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the Milky Way,^ 
They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the mai-gin of a bay : 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

3. The waves beside them danced, but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee : — 
A poet could not but be gay 

In such a jocund company ; 

I gazed — and gazed — but little thought 

What wealth the show to me had brought 

4. For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood. 
They flash upon that inward eye^ 
Which is the bliss of solitude. 

And then ray heart with pleasure fills. 
And dances with the daffodils. 



LUCY. 

1. She dwelt among the untrodden ways, 
Beside the springs of Dove ; 



1 The Milky Way, a white track in 
the heavens, which seems to encircle the 
earth like a b(>lt. The early astronomers 
called it the '* milky way" from its white- 



ness. It consists of a multitude of stars 
too far off to be separately distinguished 
by the eye. 
2 Inward eye, the memory. 
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A maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love ; 

2. A violet by a mossy stone 

Half hidden from the eye ! 
Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 

3. She lived unknown, and few could know 

When Lucy ceased to be ; 
But she is in her grave, and, oh, 
The difference to me ! 



LONDON AT SUNRISE. 

Earth has not anything to show more fail- ; 

Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 

A sight so touching in its majesty : 

This city now doth like a garment wear 

The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare. 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 

Open unto the fields and to the sky. 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 

Never did sun more beautifully steep, 

In his first splendour, valley, rock, or hill ; 10 

Ne'er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep ! 

The river glideth at his own sweet will : 

Dear God ! the very houses seem asleep ; 

And all that mighty heart is lying still. 



[CHAP. XXVI.] SAMUEL TATLOB COLERIDGE. 

Bom 1772— Died 1834. 



THE ANCIENT MARINER 

1. And now the storm-blast came, and he 
Was tyrannous and strong ; 
He struck with his o'ertaking wings, 
And chased us south along. 
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2. With sloping masts aud dipping prow. 
As who pursued with yell and blow 
Still treads the shadow of his foe, 
And forward bends his head ; 

The ship drove fast, loud roared the blast. 
And southward aye we fled. 

3. And now there came both mist and snow. 
And it grew wondrous cold ; 

And ice, mast-high, came floating by, 
As green as emerald. 

4. And through the drifts, the snowy clifts 
Did send a dismal sheen : 

Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken — 
The ice was all between. 

5. The ice was here, the ice was there, 
The ice was all around : 

It cracked and growled, and roared and howled. 

Like noises in a 'swound. [xivoon, 

6. At length did cross an Albatross,^ 
Thorough the fog it came ; 

As if it had been a Christian soul, 
We hailed it in God's name. 

7. It ate the food it ne'er had eat, 
And round and round it flew : 

The ice did split with a thunder-tit ; 
The helmsman steered us throuerh. 



'to' 



8. And a good south wind sprang up behind ; 
The Albatross did follow, 

And every day, for food or play, 
Came to the Mariners' hollo ! 

9. In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud 

It perched for 'vespers nine ; [evenings. 

While all the night, through fog-smoke white. 
Glimmered the white moonshine. 



1 Albatross, a large web-footed sea-bird. 
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10. God save thee, ancient Mariner, 
From the fiends that plague thee thus ! 
Why look'st thou so ? — With my cross-bow 
I shot the Albatross. 

11. The sun now rose upon the right ; 
Out of the sea came he, 

Still hid in mist, and on the left 
Went down into the sea. 

12. And the good south wind still blew behind, 
But no sweet bird did follow, 

Nor any day, for food or play. 
Came to the Mariners' hollo ! 

13. And I had done a hellish thing. 
And it would work 'em woe ; 

For all averred I had killed the bird 
That made the breeze to blow. 
'' Ah, wretch ! " said they, " the bird to slay 
That made the breeze to blow ! " 

14. Nor dim nor red, like God's own head. 

The glorious sun 'uprist ; Irose up. 

Then all averred I had killed the bird 
That brought the fog and mist. 
" 'Twas right," said they, " such birds to slay 
That bring the fog and mist." 

15. The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 
The furrow followed free ; 

We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 

16. Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down, 
'Twas sad as sad could be ; 

And we did speak only to break 

The silence of the sea ! , 

17. All in a hot and copper sky, 
The bloody sun, at noon. 

Right up above the mast did stand, 
No bigger than the moon. 
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18. Day after day, day after day, 
We stuck, nor breath nor motion ; 
As idle as a painted ship 

Upon a painted ocean. 

19. Water, water everywhere, 
And all the boards did shrink ; 
Water, water everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink. 

20. The very deep did rot : alas ! 
That ever this should be ! 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 

21. About, about, in reel or rout 
The death-fires danced at night ; 
The water, like a witch's oils. 
Burnt green, and blue, and white. 

22. And some in dreams assured were 
Of the spirit that plagued us so ; 
Nine fathom deep he had followed us 
From the land of mist and snow. 

23 And every tongue, through utter drought, 
Was withered at the root ; 
We could not speak, no more than if 
We had been choked with soot. 

24. Ah, well-a-day ! what evil looks 
Had I from old and young ! 
Instead of the cross, the Albatross 
About my neck was hung. 



ANSWER TO A CHILD'S QUESTION. 

Do you ask what the birds say ? The sparrow, the dove^ 
The linnet, and thrush say, " I love, and I love ! " 
In the winter they're silent, the wind is so strong ; 
What it says I don't know, but it sings a loud song. 
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But green leaves, and blossoms, and sunny warm weather, 
And singing and loving — all come back together ; 
But the lark is so brimful of gladness and love. 
The green fields below him, the blue sky above, 
That he sings, and he sings, and for ever sings he, 
'* I love my Love, and my Love loves me." 10 



AWAY FROM HOME, 

1 If I had but two little wings. 

And were a little feathery bird. 
To you I'd fly, my dear ! 
But thoughts like these are idle things. 
And I stay here. 

2. But in my sleep to you I fly ; 

I'm always with you in my sleep ! 
The world is all one's own ; 
But then one wakes, and where am 1 ? 
All, all alone. 

3. Sleep stays not, though a monarch bids ; 

So I love to wake ere break of day : 
For though my sleep be gone. 
Yet while 'tis dark, one shuts one's lids, 
And still dreams on. 



ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

Bom 1774— Died 1843. 



THE INCHCAPE BELL. 

1. No stir in the air, no stir in the sea. 
The ship was still as ship might be ; 

Her sails from heaven received no motion, 
Her keel was steady in the ocean. 

2. Without either sign or sound of their shock, 
The waves flowed over the Inchcape Rock ; *■ 

1 Incboape Rock, a dangerous rock, twenty miles from the coast of Forfarshire. The 
Bell Rock lighthouse now stands on it. 
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So little they rose, so little they fell, 
They did not move the Inchcape bell. 

3. The worthy abbot of Aberbrothock^ 

Had floated that bell on the Inchcape Kock ; 
On the waves of the storm it floated and swung, 
And louder and louder its warning rung. 

4. When the rock was hid by the tempest's swell, 
The mariners heard the warning bell ; 

And then they knew the perilous rock. 
And blessed the priest of Aberbrothock. 

5. The float of the Inchcape bell was seen, 
A darker speck on the ocean green : 

Sir Ralph the ' Rover walked his deck, [piratt. 

And he fixed his eye on the darker speck. 

6. His eye was on the bell and float :^ 
Quoth he, " My men, put out the boat. 
And row me to the Inchcape Rock, 

And I'll plague the priest of Aberbrothock." 

7. The boat is lowered, the boatmen row. 
And to the Inchcape Rock they go : 
Sir Ralph bent over from the boat, 
And cut the warning-bell from the float. 

8. Down sank the bell with a gurgling sound. 
The bubbles arose and burst around : 

Quoth Sir Ralph, " The next who comes to this rock 
Will not bless the priest of Aberbrothock." 



9. Sir Ralph the Rover sailed away, ' 
He 'scoured the seas for many a day ; 
And now, grown rich with plundered store. 
He steers his course to Scotland's shore. 

10. So thick a haze o'erspreads the sky. 
They cannot see the sun on high : 



isivept over. 



1 Aberbrothock, Arbroath, in Forfar- 
sliire. 



2 Float, raft to which the bell was at- 
tached. 
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The wind hath blown a gale all day, 
At ev^ening it had died away. 

11. " Canst hear,'* said one, "the breakers roar? 
For yonder, methinks, should be the shore ; 
Now where we are I cannot tell, 

But I wish we could hear the Inchcape bell ! '^ 

12. They hear no sound, the swell is strong ; 
Though the wind hath fallen, they drift along, 
Till the vessel strikes with a shivering shock — 
O heavens ! it is the Inchcape Rock ! 

13. Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair, 
He cursed himself in his despair ; 
But the waves rush in on every side, 
And the vessel sinks beneath the tide ! 



[CHAPTER XXVII.] SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

Bom 1771— Died 1832. 



HUNTING SONG. 

1. Waken, lords and ladies gay. 
On the mountain dawns the day. 
All the jolly chase is here. 

With hawk, and horse, and hunting spear ! 
Hounds are in their couples yelling. 
Hawks are whistling, horns are knelling, 
Merrily, merrily, mingle they, 
" Waken, lords and ladies gay." 

2. Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

The mist has left the mountain gray, 

Springlets in the dawn are steaming. 

Diamonds on the brake are gleaming ; 

And foresters have busy been. 

To track the buck in thicket green : 

Now we come to chant our lay, 

" Waken, lords and ladies gay." 
(858) 15 
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3. Waken, lords and ladies gay, 
To tlie green- wood haste away : 
We can show you where he lies, 
Fleet of foot, and tall of size ; 
We can show the marks he made 
When 'gainst the oak his antlers frayed ; 
You shall see him brought to bay, — 

'* Waken, lords and ladies gay." 

4. Louder, louder, chant the lay. 
Waken, lords and ladies gay ! 

Tell them youth, and mirth, and glee^ 
Run a course as well as we ; 
Time, stern huntsman ! who can balk, 
Stanch as hound, and fleet as hawk : 
Think of this, and rise with day, 
(ieutle lords and ladies ffav. 



GATHERING SONG OF DONALD THE BLACK. 

1. Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, 

Pibroch of Donuil, 
Wake thy wild voice anew, 

Summon Clan Conuil ! 
Come away, come away, . 

Hark to the summons ! 
Come in your war array. 

Gentles and commons, 

2. Come from deep glen, and 

From mountain so rocky ! 
The war-pipe and pennon 

Are at Inverlochy. 
Come every hill-plaid, and 

True heart that wears one I 
Come every steel-blade, and 

Strong hand that bears one ! 

3. Leave nntended the herd. 

The flock without shelter ; 
Leave the corpse uninterred, 
^ The bride at the altar ; 
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Leave the deer, leave the steer, 

Leave net and barges : 
Come with your fighting-gear, 

Broadswords and targes ! 

4. Come as the winds come, when 

Forests are rended ! 
Come as the wa^^es come, when 

Navies are stranded ! 
Faster come, faster come, 

Faster and faster, 
Chief, vassal, page, and groom, 

Tenant and master ! 

5. Fast they come, fast they come ; 

See how they gather ! 
Wide waves the eagle plume 

Blended with heather. 
Cast your plaids, draw your blades. 

Forward each man set ! 
Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, 

Knell for the onset ! 



IVANHOE. 

1. In that pleasant district of merry England, which is watered 
by the river Don, there extended in ancient times a large forest, 
covering the greater part of the beautiful hills and valleys which lie 
between Sheffield and the pleasant town of Doncaster. The remains 
of this extensive wood are still to be seen at the noble seats of Went- 
worth, of Whamcliffe Park, and around Rotherham. Here haunted 
of yore the fabulous Dragon of Wantley ; here were fought many of 
the most desperate battles during the civil wars of the Koses ; and 
here also flourished in ancient times those bands of gallant outlaws 
whose deeds have been rendered so popular in English song. 

2. Such being our chief scene, the date of our story refers to a 
period towards the end of the reign of Richard the First, when his 
return from his long captivity had become an event rather wished 
than hoped for by his despairing subjects, who were in the meantime 
subjected to every species of subordinate oppression. The nobles, 
whose power had become exorbitant during the reign of Stephen, 
and whom the prudence of Henry the Second had scarce reduced into 
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some degree of subjection to the crown, had now resumed their am- 
cient license in its utmost extent ; despising the feeble interference of 
the English Council of State, fortifying their castles, increasing the 
number of their dependants, reducing all around them to a state of 
vassalage, and striving, by every means in their power, to place 
themselves each at the head of such forces as might enable him to 
make a figure in the national convulsions which appeared to be 
impending 

3. The sun was setting upon one of the rich grassy glades of the 
forest we have mentioned. Hundreds of broad - headed, short- 
stemmed oaks, which had witnessed perhaps the stately march of the 
Roman soldiery, flung their gnarled arms over a thick carpet of the 
most delicious green sward ; in some places they were intermingled 
with beeches, hollies, and copsewood of various descriptions, so 
closely as totally to intercept the level beams of the sinking sun ; in 
others they receded from each other, forming those long, sweeping 
vistas, in the intricacy of which the eye delights to lose itself, while 
imagination considers them as the paths to yet wilder scenes of sylvan 
solitude. Here the red rays of the sun shot a broken and discoloured 
light, that partially hung upon the shattered boughs and mossy 
trunks of the trees, and there they illuminated in brilliant patches 
the portions of turf to which they made their way. 

4. A considerable open space, in the midst of this glade, seemed 
formerly to have been dedicated to the rites of Druidical super- 
stition ; for on the sununit of a hillock, so regular as to seem artificial, 
there still remained part of a circle of rough unhewn stones of large 
dimensions. Seven stood upright ; the rest had been dislodged from 
their places, probably by the zeal of some* convert to Christianity, 
and lay, some prostrate near their former site, and others on the side 
of the hill. One large stone only had found its way to the bottom, 
and in stopping the course of a small brook, which glided smoothly 
round the foot of the eminence, gave, by its opposition, a feeble voice 
of murmur to the placid and elsewhere' silent streamlet. 



WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 

Bom 1811— Died 1863. 



COLONEL NEWCOME AT THE GREYFKIARS. 

1. We oldsters, be we ever so old, become boys again as we look 
at that familiar old tomb, and think how the seats are altered since 
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we were here, and how the doctor — not the present doctor, the doctor 
of (Mr time — used to sit yonder, and his awful eye used to frighten 
us shuddering boys on whom it lighted ; and how the boy next us 
i^ow^ kick our shins during service time, and how the monitor would 
cane us afterwards because our shins were kicked. 

2. Yonder sit forty cherry-cheeked boys, thinking about home and 
holidays to-morrow. Yonder sit some threescore old gentlemen pen- 
sioners of the hospital, listening to the prayers and the psalms. You 
hear them coughing feebly in the twilight — the old reverend black- 
gowns. Is Codd Ajax alive, you wonder % — the Cistercian lads called 
these old gentlemen Codds, I know not wherefore — I know not 
wherefore — but is old Codd Ajax alive, I wonder % or Codd Soldier ? 
or kind old Codd Gentleman ? or has the grave closed over them ? 

3. A plenty of candles light up this chapel, and this scene of age 
and youth, and early memories, and pompous death. How solemn 
the well-remembered prayers are, here uttered again in the place 
where in childhood we used to hear them ! How beautiful and 
decorous the rite, how noble the ancient words of the supplications 
which the priest utters, and to which generations of fresh children 
and troops of bygone seniors have cried Amen ! under those arches. 
The service for Founder's-Day is a special one, one of the psalms 
selected being the thirty-seventh, and we hear — 

23. " The steps of a good man are ordered by the Lord : and he delighteth 
in his way. 

24. "Though he fall, he shall not be utterly cast down : for the Lord up- 
holdeth him with his hand. 

25. " I have been young, and now am old ; yet have I not seen the 
righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread." 

4. As we came to this verse I chanced to look up from my book 
towards the swarm of black-coated pensioners, and amongst them — 
amongst them — sat Thomas Newcome. 

5. His dear old head was bent down over his prayer-book ; there 
was no mistaking him. He wore the black gown of the pensioners 
of the Hospital of Greyfriars. His Order of the Bath waa on his 
breast. He stood there amongst the poor brethren uttering the 
responses to the psalm. The steps of this good man had been ordered 
hither by Heaven's decree : to this almshouse ! Here it was ordained 
that a life all love, and kindness, and honour, should end ! I heard 
no more of prayers, and psalms, and sermon after that. How dared 
I to be in a place of mark, and he, he yonder among the poor % Oh, 
pardon, you noble soul ! I ask forgiveness of you for being of ^ 
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world that has so treated you — you my better, you the honest, and 
gentle, and good ! I thought the service would never end, or the 
organist's voluntaries, or the preacher's homily. 

6. The organ played us out of the chapel at length, and I waited 
in the ante-chapel until the pensioners took their turn to quit it 
My dear, dear old friend ! I ran to him with a warmth and eager- 
ness of recognition which no doubt showed themselvee in my hce 
and accents as my heart was moved at the sight of hinL His own 
wan face flushed up when he saw me, and his hand shook in mine. 
" I have found a home, Arthur," said he. " Dont you remember, 
before I went to India, when we came to see the old Greyfriars, and 
visited Captain Scarsdale in his room ? — a poor brother like me, an 
old Peninsular man. Scarsdale is gone now, sir, and is where the 
'wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at rest;' and I 
thought then, when we saw him, here would be a place for an old 
feUow when his career was over, to hang his sword up ; to humble 
his soul, and to wait thankfully for the end, Arthur. 

7. "My good friend. Lord H., who is a Cistercian like ourselves, 
and has just been appointed a governor, gave me his first nomination. 
Don't be agitated, Arthur, my boy ; I am very happy. I have good 
quarters, good food, good light and fire, and good friends ; blessed be 
Grod ! My dear, kind young friend, my boy's friend, you have always 
been so, sir, and I take it uncommonly kind of you, and I thank God 
for you, sir. Why, sir, I am as happy as the day is long." He 
uttered words to this effect as we walked through the courts of the 
buildings towards his room, which in truth I found neat and com- 
fortable, with a brisk lire crackling on the hearth, a little tea-table 
laid out,* a Bible and spectacles by the side of it, and over the mantel- 
piece a drawing of his grandson by Clive. 

8. " You may come and see me here, sir, whenever you like, and 
so may your dear wife and little ones, tell Laura, with my love ; but 
you must not stay now. You must go back to your dinner." In 
vain I pleaded that I had no stomach for it. He gave me a look 
which seemed to say he desired to be alone, and I had to respect that 
order and leave him. 

The Newcomes, 
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OHABLES DICKENS. 
Bom 1812— Diedl870. 



THE DEATH OF LITTLE NELL. 

1. They moved so gently that their footsteps made no noise ; but 
there were sobs from among the group, and sounds of grief and 
mourning. 

2. For she was dead. There upon her little bed she lay at rest. 
The solemn stillness was no marvel now. 

3. She was dead. No sleep so beautiful and calm, so free from 
trace of pain, so fair to look upon. She seemed a creature fresh from 
the hand of God, and waiting for the breath of life ; not one who had 
lived and suffered death. 

4. Her couch was dressed with here and there some winter berries 
and green leaves, gathered in a spot she had been used to favour. 
" When I die put near me something that haa loved the light and 
had the sky above it always." Those were her words. 

5. She was dead. Dear, gentle, patient, noble Nell was dead. 
Her little bird — a poor slight thing the pressure of a finger would 
have crushed — was stirring nimbly in its cage, and the strong heart 
of its child mistress waa mute and motionless for ever. 

6. Where were the traces of her early cares, her sufferings, and 
fatigues 1 All gone. Sorrow was dead indeed in her, but peace and 
perfect happiness were born ; imaged in her tranquil beauty and 
profound repose. 

7. And still her former self lay there, unaltered in this change. 

Yes. The old fireside had smiled upon that same sweet face ; it had 

passed like a dream. through haunts of misery and care ; at the door 

of the poor schoolmaster on the summer evening, before the furnace 

fire upon the cold wet night, at the still bed-side of the dying boy, 

there had been the same mild lovely look. So shall we know the 

angels in their majesty, after death. 

Old Curiosity Shop, 



GEORGE ELIOT (MARLAN EVANS). 

Bom 1819— Died 1880. 



BOY AND GIRL. 

1. It was one of their happy mornings. They trotted along and 
sat down together, with no thought that life would ever change much 
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for them : they would only get bigger and not go to school, and it 
would always be like the holidays ; they would always live together 
and be fond of each other. And the mill with its booming^the 
great chestnut-tree under which they played at houses — their own 
little river, the Ripple, where the banks seemed like home, and Tom 
wan always seeing the water-rats, while Aiaggie gathered the purple 
plumy tops of the reeds, which she forgot and dropped afterwards- 
above all, the great Floss, along which they wandered with a sense 
of travel, to see the rushing spring-tide, the awful Eagre, oome up 
like a hungry monster, or to see the Great Ash which had once 
wailed and groaned like a man — these things would always be just 
the same to them. Tom thought people were at a disadvantage who 
lived on any other spot of the globe ; and Maggie, when she read 
about Christiana passing " the river over which there is no bridge," 
always saw the Floss between the green pastures by the Great Ash. 

2. Life did change for Tom and Maggie, and yet they were not 
wrong in believing that the thoughts and loves of these first years 
would always make part of their lives. We could never have loved 
the earth so well if we had had no childhood on it — if it were not the 
earth where the same flowers come up again every spring that we 
used to gather with our tiny Angers as we sat lisping to ourselves on 
the grass — the same hips and haws on the autumn hedgerows — the 
same redbreasts that we used to call " God's birds," because they did 
no harm to the precious crops. What novelty is worth that sweet 
monotony where everything is known, and loved because it is known? 

3. The wood I walk in on this mild May day, with the young 
yellow-brown foliage of the oaks between me and the blue sky, the 
white star-flowers and the blue-eyed speedwell and the ground ivy at 
my feet — what grove of tropic palms, what strange ferns or splendid 
broad-petalled blossoms, could ever thrill such deep and delicate 
fibres within me as this home-scene 1 

4. These familiar flowers, these well-remembered bird-notes, this 
sky, with its fitful brightness, these furrowed and grassy fields, each 
with a sort of personality given to it by the capricious hedgerows — 
such things as these are the mother tongue of our imagination, the 
language that is laden with all the subtle inextricable associations the 
fleeting hours of our childhood left behind them. Our delight in the 
sunshine on the deep-bladed grass to-day might be no more than the 
faint perception of wearied souls, if it were not for the sunshine and 
the grass in the far-off" years which still live in us, and transform our 
perception into love. 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Bom 1850. 



THE WRECK OF THE SCHOONER 

1. Suddenly, out in the black night before us, and not two hundred 
yards away, we heard, at a moment when the wind was silent, the 
clear note of a human voice. Instantly the wind swept howling 
down upon the Head ; and the Roost ^ bellowed, and churned, and 
danced with a new fury. But we had heard the sound, and we 
knew, with agony, that this was the doomed ship now close on ruin, 
and that what we had heard was the voice of her master issuing his 
last command. 

2. Crouching together on the edge, we waited, straining every 
sense, for the inevitable end. It was long, however, and to us it 
seemed like ages, ere the schooner suddenly appeared for one brief 
instant, relieved against a tower of glimmering foam. I still see her 
reefed mainsail flapping loose, as the boom fell heavily across the 
deck ; I still see the black outline of the hull, and still think I can 
distinguish the figure of a man stretched upon the tiller. Yet the 
whole sight we had of her passed swifter than lightning ; the very 
wave that disclosed her fell burying her for ever ; the mingled cry 
of many voices at the point of death rose and was quenched in the 
roaring of the Merry Men.^ 

3. And with that the tragedy waa at an end. The strong ship 
with all her gear, and the lamp perhaps still burning in the cabin, 
the lives of so many men, precious surely to others, dear, at least, as 
heaven to themselves, had all, in that one moment, gone down into 
the surging waters. They were gone like a dream. And the wind 
still ran and shouted, and the senseless waters in the Roost still 
leaped and tumbled as before. 

4. How long we lay there together, we three, speechless and 
motionless, is more than I can tell, but it must have been for long. 
At length, one by one and almost mechanically, we crawled back 
into the shelter of the bank. As I lay against the parapet, wholly 
wretched and not entirely master of my mind, I could hear my kins- 
man maundering to himself in an altered and melancholy mood. 
Now he would repeat to himself with maudlin iteration,^ " Sic a fecht 



1 The Boost, waves caused by the meet- I 2 Merry Men, rocks causiiig' breakers, 
ing of two currents. ' 3 Maudlin Iteration, confused repetition. 
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6. So, when my nurse comes in for me, 
Home I return across the sea, 
And go to bed with backward looks 
At my dear land of story-books. 



OHARLES LAMB. 

Bom 1775— Died 1834. 



DREAM CHILDREN. 

1. Children love to listen to stories about their elders, when they 
were children ; to stretch their imagination to the conception of a 
traditionary great-uncle, or grandame, whom they never saw. 

2. It was in this spirit that my little ones crept about me the 
other evening to hear about their great-grandmother Field, who lived 
in a great house in Norfolk (a hundred times bigger than that in 
which they and papa lived), which had been the scene — so at least 
it was generally believed in that part of the country — of the tragic 
incidents which they had lately become familiar with from the 
ballad of the Children in the Wood. 

3. Certain it is that the whole story of the children and their 
cruel uncle was to be seen fairly carved out in wood upon the 
chimney-piece of the great hall, the whole story down to the robin 
redbreasts ; till a foolish rich person pulled it down to set up a 
marble one of modern invention in its stead, with no story upon it. 
Here Alice put out one of her dear mother's looks, too tender to be 
called upbraidings. 

4. Then I went on to say, how religious and how good their great- 
grandmother Field was, how beloved and respected by everybody, 
though she was not indeed the mistress of this great house, but had 
only the charge of it (and yet in some respects she might be said to 
be the mistress of it too) committed to her by the owner, who pre- 
ferred living in a newer and more fashionable mansion, which he 
had purchased somewhere in the adjoining county ; but still she 
lived in it in a manner as if it had been her own, and kept up the 
dignity of the great house in a sort while she lived, which after- 
wards came to decay, and was nearly pulled down, and all its old 
ornaments stripped and carried away to the owner's other houaey 
where they were set up, and looked as awkward as if some one w 
to carry away the old tombs they had seen lately at the Abb 
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«tiek theui op in Lady C 's tawdrj- gilt drawing-room. Here 

John smiled, as much as to say, ^ That would be foolish indeed." 

5. And then I told how, when she came to die, her foneral was 
attended by a concourse of all the poor, and some of the gentry too, 
of the neiglibourhood for many miles round, to show their respect 
for her memory, because she had been such a good and religions 
woman ; so good indeed that she knew all the Psaltery by hearty ay, 
and a great part of the Testament besides. 



THOMAS BABINGTON, LOBD MACAULAY. 

Bom 1800— Died 1B69. 



WESTMINSTER HALL— TRIAL OF WARREN HASTINGS. 

1. The place was worthy of such a trial. It was the great hall of 
William Rufus, the hall which had resounded with acclamations at 
the inauguration of thirty kings, the hall which had witnessed the 
just sentence of Bacon and the just absolution of Somers,^ the hall 
where the eloquence of Strafford had for a moment awed and melted 
a victorious party inflamed with just resentment, the hall where 
Charles had confronted the High Court of Justice with the placid 
courage which has half redeemed his fame. 

2. Neither military nor civil pomp was wanting. The avenues 
were lined with grenadiers. The peers, robed in gold and ermine, 
were marshalled by the heralds under Garter King-at-arms.^ The 
judges, in their vestments of state, attended to give advice on points 
of law. Near a hundred and seventy lords, three-fourths of the 
Upper House, as the Upper House then was, walked in solemn order 
from their usual place of assembling to the tribunal. The junior 
Iwiron present led the way — George Eliott, Lord Heathfield, recently 
ennobled for his memorable defence of Gibraltar against the fleets 
and armies of France and Spain. The long procession was closed by 
the Duke of Norfolk, Earl-Marshal of the realm, by the great digni- 
taries, and by the brothers and sons of the king. Last of all came 
the Prince of Wales, conspicuous by his fine person and noble bearing. 

3. The gray old walls were hung with scarlet. The long galleries 



1 Somers, John, Lord (1652-1716), was 
Lord Chanoollor in 1697. In 1701 he was 
oharffod with iUoffal practices, along with 
F/ords Portland, Orford, and Halifax. The 
t,To llouseii differed about his trial, and he 



was acquitted. 

2 Garter King-at-arms, properly. Gar- 
ter King-of-arms, the chief heraldic officer 
in England. 
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were crowded by an audience such as has rarely excited the fears or 
the emulation of an orator. There were gathered together from alj 
parts of a great, free, enlightened, and prosperous empire grace and 
female loveliness, wit and learning, the representatives of every 
science and of every art There were seated round the queen the 
fair-haired young daughters of the House of Brunswick. There the 
ambassadors of great kings and commonwealths gazed with admira- 
tion on a spectacle which no other country in the world could present. 
There Siddons, in the prime of her majestic beauty, looked with 
emotion on a scene surpassing all the imitations of the stage. There 
the historian of the Roman Empire thought of the days when Cicero^ 
pleaded the cause of Sicily against Verres^ and when, before a senate 
which still retained some show of freedom, Tacitus ^ thundered against 
the oppressor of Africa. There were seen side by side the greatest 
painter and the greatest scholar of the age. 

4. The spectacle had allured Rejmolds^ from that easel which has 
preserved to us the thoughtful foreheads of so many writers and 
statesmen, and the sweet smiles of so many noble matrons. It had 
induced Parr* to suspend his labours in that dark and profound mine 
from which he had extracted a vast treasure of erudition, a treasure 
too often buried in the earth, too often paraded with injudicious and 
inelegant ostentation, but still precious, massive, and splendid. 



THOMAS OABLYLE. 

Bom 1795— Died 1881. 



BURNS. 



The chief quality of Bums is the sincerity of him. So in his 
Poetry, so in his Life. The Song he sings is not of fantasticalities ;^ 
it is of a thing felt, really there ; the prime merit of this, as of all 
in him, and of his Life genei-ally, is truth. The Life of Bums is 
what we may call a great tragic sincerity. A sort of savage sin- 
cerity, — not cruel, far from that; but wild, wrestling, naked with 
the truth of things. In that sense, there is something of the savage 
in all great men. 



1 Cloero, the greatest of the Roman 
orators (106-43 B.C.). 

2 Taoitns, a great Roman historian. 

8 Resrnolds, Sir Joshua, a famous por- 



trait-painter (1728-1792). 

4 Parr, Samuel, an eminent classical 
schoUr (1746-1825). 

5 Fantasticalities, unrealities. 
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MY OWN FOUK WALLS. 

[Froude says of this : — " The only poem perhaps that Carlyle ever wrote 
which is really characteristic of him."] 

1. The storm and wind is on the waste, 

Wild through the wind the huntsman calls, 
As fast on willing nag I haste 
Home to my own four walls. 

2. Black tossing clouds with scarce a glimmer 

Envelop earth like sevenfold palls ; 
But wifekin watches, coffee-pot doth simmer, 
Home in my own four walls. 

3. A home and wife I too have got, 

A hearth to blaze whate'er befalls ; 
What needs a man that I have not 
Within my own four walls ? 

4. King George has palaces of pride. 

And armed grooms must ward those halls ; 
With one stout bolt I safe abide 
Within my own four walls. 

5. Not all his men may sever this, 

It yields to friends', not monarchs' calls ; 
My whinstone house my castle is — 
I have my own four walls. 

6. When fools or knaves do make a rout 

With gigmen, dinnera, balls, cabals,^ 
I turn my back and shut them out — 
These are my own four walls. 

7. The moorland house, though rude it be, 

May stand the brunt when prouder falls ; 
'Twill screen my wife, my books, and me. 
All in my own four walls. 

1 Cabals, secret societies. 
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[OHAP. XXVIII.] GEORGE GORDON, LORD BYRON. 

Bom 1788— Died 1824. 



LOCH-NA-GARR. 

1. Away, ye gay landscapes, ye gardens of roses ! . 

In you let the minions of luxury rove ; 
Restore me the rocks where the snow-flake reposes, 

Though still they are sacred to freedom and love : 
Yet, Caledonia, beloved are thy mountains. 

Round their white summits though elements war ; 
Though cataracts foam 'stead of smooth-flowing fountains, 

I sigh for the valley of dark Loch-na-Garr. 

2. Ah ! there my young footsteps in infancy wandered ; 

My cap was the bonnet, my cloak was the plaid ; 
On chieftains long perished my memory pondered. 

As daily I strode through the pine-covered glade ; 
I sought not my home till the day's dying glory 

Gave place to the rays of the bright polar star ; 
For fancy was cheered by traditional story, 

Disclosed by the natives of dark Loch-na-Garr. 

3. "Shades of the dead ! have I not heard your voices 

Rise on the night-rolling breath of the gale? " 
Surely the soul of the hero rejoices. 

And rides on the wind, o'er his own Highland vale. 
Round Loch-na-Garr while the stormy mist gathers. 

Winter presides in his cold icy car : 
Clouds there encircle the forms of my fathers ; 

They dwell in the tempests of dark Loch-na-Garr. 

4." Ill-starred, though brave, did no visions foreboding 

Tell you that fate had forsaken your cause ? " 
Ah ! were you destined to die at CuUoden, 

Victory crowned not your fall with applause : 
Still were you happy in death's earthly slumber. 

You rest with your clan in the caves of Braemar ; 
The pibroch resounds, to the piper's loud number. 

Your deeds on the echoes of dark Loch-na-Garr. 
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6. Yearo have rolled on, LocL-na-Garr, since I left you, 

Years must elapse ere I tread you again : 
Nature of verdure and flowers has bereft you. 

Yet still are you dearer than Albion's plain 
England ! thy beauties are tame and domestic 

To one who has roved o'er the mountains afai- : 
Oh for the crags that are wild and majestic, 

The steep frowning glories of dark Loch-na-GaiT ! 



REMEMBRANCE. 

'Tis done ! — I saw it in my dreams ; 
No more with Hope the future beams ; 

My days of happiness are few : 
Chilled by misfortune's wintry blast, 
My dawn of life is overcast ; 

Love, Hope, and Joy, alike adieu ! 

Would I could add Remembrance too ! 



PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

Bom 1792— Died 1822. 



TO A SKYLARK. 

1. Hail to thee, blithe spirit! 

Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated^ art 

2. Higher still, and higher, 

From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire ; 
The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 

3. The pale purple even 

Melts around thy flight ; 

1 Unpremeditated, not thought of beforehand. 
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Like a st^ of heaven, 
In the broad day-light 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight. 

4. What thou art we know not ; 

What is most like thee? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see, 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 

5. Like a poet hidden 

In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not : 

6. Like a high-born maiden 

In a palace tower, 
Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love, which overflows her bower : 

7. Like a glow-worm golden, 

In a dell of dew. 
Scattering unbeholden 
Its aerial hue 
Among the flowers and grass, which screen it from the view • 

8. Like a rose embowered 

In its own green leaves, 
By warm winds deflowered. 
Till the scent it gives 
Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy- winged thieves.^ 

9. Teach us, 'sprite or bird, [spirit. 

What sweet thoughts are thine ; 
I have never heai'd 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 

1 These heavy-winged thieves, the winds, laden with the luscious perfume which 
they have stolen from the rose. 
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10. We look before an*! after. 

And pine for what is not : 
()\1T aincerest Uugfater 

With some (ttin is frangfat ; 
C>fir Hweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thoogb^ 

1 1. Better than all measoies 

Of delightful soiind. 
Better than all treasure? 
That in books are found, 
'J'hy Hkill to jx>et were, thou seomer of the ground !^ 



12. Teach me half the gladness 
That thv brain must know. 
Such harmonious madness - 
From my lips would flow. 
The world should listen then, as I am listening now 



rn 



JOHN KEATa 

Bom 1796— Died 182L 



MY DOVE. 

J had a dove, and the sweet dove died ; 

And I have thought it died of grieving: 
Oh, what could it grieve for? Its feet were tied 

With a silken thread of my own hands' weaving. 
Sweet little red feet ! why should you die? 
Why would you leave me, sweet bird! why? 
You lived alone in the forest tree : 
Why, pretty thing! would you not live with me? 
I kissed you oft, and gave you white peas ; 
Why not live sweetly, as in the green trees? 



1 Thoa ■ooraer of the grouncL The 
ricyluk oeMM to sing as soon as it has 
tiwgroiuid. 



2 Harmonions madness, wild and de- 
lirious song. 
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JAMES HENBT LEIGH HUNT. 

Bom 1784— Died 1859. 



LILIES. 



1. We are lilies fair, 

The flower of virgin light ; 

Nature held us forth and said, 

" Lo, my thoughts of white ! " 

2. Ever since then, angels 

Hold us in their hands ; 
You may see them where they take 
In pictures their sweet stands. 

3. Like the garden's angels 

Likewise do we seem ; 
And not the less for being crowned 
With a golden dream. 

4. Could you see around us 

The 'enamoured air, [charmed. 

You would see it pale with bliss 
To hold a thing so fair. 



THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

Bom 1777— Died 18M. 



LORD ULLIN'S DAUGHTER 

1. A chieftain, to the Highlands bound, 
Cries, " Boatman, do not tarry ! 
And m give thee a silver pound, 
To row us o'er the ferry." 

2." Now, who be ye would ctohb Loeh 0« 
This dark and stormy wr 
" Oh ! I'm the chief of Vh 
And this, Lord UlUn's 



1 Looli Gyle, Loch Oofl, in Argyle- 1 2 titf) 
shire. I H^brfde 
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3." And fast before her father's men 
Three days we've fled together ; 
' For should he find us in the glen, 

My blood would stain the heather. 

4." His horsemen hard behind us ride ; 
Should they our steps discover, 
Then who will cheer my bonny bride 
When they have slain her lover ? " 

6. Out 83X)ke the hardy Highland wight, 

" I'll go, my chief — I'm ready : 
It is not for your silver bright. 
But for your winsome lady : 

6." And, by my word ! the bonny bird 
In danger shall not tarry ; 
So, though the waves are raging white 
ril row you o'er the ferry." 

7. By this the storm grew loud apace. 

The water- wraith was shrieking ; [waterspirit 

And in the scowl of heaven, each face 
Grew dark as they were speaking. 

8. But still, as wilder blew the wind. 

And as the night grew drearer, 
Adown the glen rode armed men. 
Their trampling sounded nearer. 

9." haste thee, haste ! " the lady cries, 
" Though tempests round us gather ; 
I'll meet the raging of the skies, 
But not an angry father ! " 

10. The boat has left a stormy land, 
A stormy sea before her, — 
When, oh ! too strong for human hand, 
The tempest gathered o'er her. 

11 And still they rowed amidst the roar 
Of waters fast prevailing : 
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Lord Ullin reached that fatal shore, — 
His wrath waa changed to waUing. 

12. For, sore dismayed, through storm and shade 
His child he did discover ; 
One lovely hand she stretched for aid, 
And one was round her lover. 

13." CJome back ! come back ! " he cried in grief, 
" Across this stormy water ; 
And I'll forgive your Highland chief. 
My daughter I oh, my daughter ! " — 

14. 'TwajB vain : the loud waves lashed the shore. 
Return or aid preventing ; 
The waters wild went o'er his child. 
And he was left lamenting. 



FELICIA DOROTHEA HEMANS. 

Bom 17M— Died 1836. 



TYROLESE EVENING HYMN. 

1. Come to the sunset tree ! 

The day is past and gone ; 
The woodman's axe lies free. 
And the reaper's work is done. 

2. The twilight star to heaven. 

And the sunmier dew to flowers. 
And rest to us is given 
By the cool soft evening hours. 

3. Sweet is the hour of rest ! 

Pleasant the wind's low sigh, 
And the gleaming of the west. 
And the turf whereon we lie ; 
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4. When the burden and the heat 

Of labour's task are o'er, 
And kindly voices greet 
The tired one at his door. 

5. Come to the sunset tree ! 

The day is past and gone ; 
The woodman's axe lies free, 
And the reaper's worjc is done. 

6. Yes, tuneful is the sound 

That dwells in whispering boughs ; 
Welcome the freshness round, 

And the gale that fans our brows : 

7. But rest more sweet and still 

Than ever nightfall gave. 
Our yearning hearts shall fill 
In the world beyond the grave. 

8. There shall no tempest blow, 

No scorching noon-tide heat ; 
There shall be no more snow. 
No weary, wandering feet. 

9. So we lift our trusting eyes 

From the hills our fathers trod. 
To the quiet of the skies. 
To the Sabbath of our God. 



THOMAS HOOD. 

Bom 1798— Died 1846. 



I REMEMBER, I REMEMBER. 

1. I remember, I remember, 

The house where I was bom, 

The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn. 

He never came a wink too soon. 
Nor brought too long a day : 
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But now I often wish the night 
Had borne my breath away ! 

2. I remember, I remember, 

The roses red and white ; 
The violets and the lily-cups. 

Those flowers made of light ! 
The lilacs where the robin built, 

And where my brother set 
The laburnum on his birth-day — 

The tree is living yet ! 

3. I remember, I remember. 

Where I was used to swing ; 
And thought the air must rush as fresh 

To swallows on the wing : 
My spirit flew in feathers then, 

That is so heavy now, — 
And summer pools could hardly cool 

The fever on my brow ! 

4. I remember, I remember. 

The fir-trees dark and high ; 
I used to think their slender tops 

"Were close against the sky : 
It was a childish ignorance ; 

But now 'tis little joy 
To know I'm further ofi" from heaven 

Than when I was a boy. 



THOMAS MOORE. 

Bom 1779— Died 1852. 



MY GARDEN. 

1. I have. a garden of my own, 

Shining with flowers of every hue ; 

I loved it dearly while alone, 

But I shall love it more with you ; 

And there the golden bees shall come 
In summer-time at break of morn, 
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And wake us with their busy hum 
Around the Siha's fragrant thorn. 

2. I have a fawn from Aden's land, 

On leafy buds and berries nurst ; 
And you shall feed him from your hand, 

Though he may start with fear at first. 
And I will lead you where he lies 

For shelter in the noon-tide heat ; 
And you may touch his sleeping eyes, 

And feel his little silvery feet. 



HABTLEY OOLEBIDGR 

Bom 1796— Died 1849. 



TC> AN INFANT. 

1 . Fain would I dive to find my infant self 
In the unfathomed ocean of the past ; 
I can but find a sun-burnt prattling elf, 
A forward urchin of four years at least. 

i The prettiest speech — tis in my mind engrained — 
That firet awaked me from my baby-hood ; 
IVas a grave saw affectionately feigned — 
" We'll love you, little master, — if you're good." 

3. Sweet babe, thou art not yet or good or bad, 

Vet God is round thee, in thee, and above thee ; 
We love because we love thee, little lad, 
And pray thou ma^'^st be good — ^because we love thee. 



CHABLES KmOSLEY. 
Bom 1819— Died 1875. 



IN AN ALBUM. 

L My fairest child, I have no song to give you ; 
No lark could pipe to skies so dull and gray ; 
Yets ere we part, one lesson I can leave you 

For every day : 
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2. Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever; 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long, 
And so make life, death, and that vast for-ever. 

One grand sweet song. 



THE KNIGHT'S LEAP. 

1, " So the foemen have fired the gate, men of mine ; 
And the water is spent and gone ? 
Then bring me a cup of the red Ahi' wine — 
I never shall drink but this one. 

2. *' And reach me my harness, and saddle my horse, 
And lead him me round to the door : 
He must take such a leap -to-night perforce 
As horse never took before. 

3. " I have fought my fight, I have lived my life, 
I have drank my share of wine ; 
From Trier to Coln^ there was never a knight 
Led a merrier life than mine. 

4. " I have lived by the saddle for years twoecore ; 
And if I must die on tree — 
Why the old saddle-tree which has borne me of j^ore 
Is the properest timber for me. 

6. " So now to show bishop, and burgher, and priest, 
How the Altenahr hawk must die : 
If they smoke the old falcon out of his nest, 
He must take to his wings and fly." 

6. He harnessed himself by the clear moonshine. 

And he mounted his horse at the door ; 
And he drained such a cup of the red Ahr wine 
As man never drained before. 

7. ' He spurred the old horse, and he held him tight, 

And he leapt him out over the wall ; 
Out over the cliff, out into the night. 
Three hundred feet of fall. 

1 Trier. .Ooln, cities in Khenish Prussia. 
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WILLIAM ALUNGHAM. 



THE FAIRIES. 

I. IJ|> the airy mountain, 

Uown the rushy glen, 
We daren't go a-hunting, 

Vov foar of little men : 
Wc^o folk, good folk, 

Trooping all together ; 
(hvon jacket, red cap, 

And white owl's feather i 



> 
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2. Down along the rocky shore 

Some mai^e their home, 
They live on crispy pancakes 

Of yellow tide-foam ; 
Some in the reeds 

Of the black mountain-lake, 
With frogs for their watch-dogs, 

All night awake. 

3. High on the hill-top 

The old King sits ; 
He is now so old and gray 

He 's nigh lost his wits. 
With a bridge of white mist 

Columbkill he crosses, 
On his stately journeys 

From Slieveleague to Eosses ; 
Or going up with music 

On cold starry nights. 
To sup with the Queen 

Of the gay Northern Lights. 

4. They stole little Bridget 

For seven years long ; 
When she came down kgain. 

Her friends were all gone. 
They took her lightly back, 

Between the night and morrow, 
They thought that she was fast asleep, 

But she was dead with sorrow. 
They have kept her ever since 

Deep within the lake. 
On a bed of flag-leaves. 

Watching till she wake. 

6. By the craggy hill-side, 

Through the mosses bare. 
They have planted thorn-trees, 

For pleasure, here and there. 
Is any man so daring 

As dig them up in spite, 
He shall find their sharpest thorns 

In his bed at night. 
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(i. Up the aiiy mountam, 

Down the roshy glen, 
We darent go a-hunting. 

For fear of little men : 
Wee folk, good folk, 

Trooping all together ; 
Green jacket, red cap, 

And white owl's feather ! 



THE FAIRY KING. 

High on tht hiU-top 

The old King siU; 
He is now 90 old and gray 

He*s nigh loU his wits. 

1. The Fairy King was old. 

He met the Witch of the Wold ; 
" Ah, ha, King !" quoth she, 
" Now thou art old like me." 
" Nay, Witch !" quoth he, 
" I am not old like thee." 

2. The King took off his crown, 
It almost bent him down ; 
His age was too great 

To carry such a weight. 
" Give it me ! " she said, 
And clapt it on her head. 

3. Crown sank to ground ; 

The Witch no more was found. 
Then sweet spring-songs were sung, 
The Fairy King grew young. 
His crown was made of flowers, 
He lived in woods and bowers. 



MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

Bom 1822— Died 188& 



THE FORSAKEN MERMAN. 

Come, dear children, let us away ; 
Down and away below ! 
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Now my brothers call from the bay, 
Now the great winds shoreward blow, 
Now the salt tides seaward flow ; 
Now the wild white horses play, 
Champ and chafe and toss in the spray. 
Children dear, let us away ! 
This way, this way ! 

Call her once before you go — 10 

Call once yet ! 

In a voice that she will know : 
" Margaret ! Margaret ! '^ 

Children's voices should be dear 

(Call once more) to a mother's ear ; 

Children's voices, wUd with pain- 
Surely she will come again ? 

Call her once and come away ; 

This way, this way ! 
" Mother dear, we cannot stay ! 20 

The wild white horses foam and fret. 

Margaret ! Margaret !" 

Come, dear children, come away down ; 

Call no more ! 

One last look at the white-walled town. 

And the little gray church on the windy shore ; 

Then come down ! 

She will not come though you call all day ; 

Come away, come away ! 29 



ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 

Bom 1800— Died 186L 



THE FORCED RECRUIT AT SOLFERINO.i 

1. In the ranks of the Austrian you found him, 
He died with his face to you all ; 
Yet bury him here where around him 
You honour your bravest that fall. 

1 Solferino, a village of Northern Italjr. Here the Austrians were defeated by the 
French in 1859. 
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2. Venetian, fair-featured and slender, 

He lies shot to death in his youth. 
With a smile on his lips, over-tender 
For any mere soldier's dead mouth. 

3. No stranger, and yet not a traitor. 

Though alien the cloth on his breast ; 
Underneath it how seldom a greater 
Young heart has a shot sent to rest ! 

4. By your enemy tortured and goaded 

To march with them, stand in their file. 
His musket, see, never was loaded, 
He facing your guns with that smile ! 

5. As orphans yearn on to their mothers. 

He yearned to your patriot bands ; — 
" Let me die for our Italy, brothers, 
If not in your ranks, by your hands ! 

6. "Aim straightly, fire steady, spare me 
A ball in the body which may 
Deliver my heart here, and tear me 
This badge of the Austrian away ! '' 

7. So thought he, so died he this morning. 

What then? many others have died. 
Ay, but easy for men to die scorning 
The death-stroke, who fought side by side — 

8. One tricolor floating above them ; 

Struck down 'mid triumphant acclaims 
Of an Italy rescued to love them 
And blazon the brass with their names. 

9. But he, without witness or honour. 

There, shamed in his country's regard, 
With the tyrants who march in upon her. 
Died faithful and passive — 'twas hard. 

10. Twas sublime. In a cruel restriction 

Cut off" from the 'guerdon of sons, [rewar\ 

With most filial obedience, conviction, 
His soul kissed the lips of her guns. 
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11. That moves you? Nay, grudge not to show it, 
While digging a grave for him here : 
The others who died, says your poet. 
Have glory, — let him have a tear. 



aEOBGE MACDONALD. 

Bom 1824. 



LITTLE WHITE LILY. 

1. Little white Lily 
Sat by a stone. 
Drooping and waiting 
Till the sun shone. 
Little white Lily, 
Sunshine has fled ; 
Little white Lily 

Is lifting her head. 

2. Little white Lily 
Said, " It is good — 
Little white Lily's 
Clothing and food." 
Little white Lily, 
Drest like a bride ! 
Shining with whiteness, 
And crowned beside ! 

3. Little white Lily 
Droopeth with pain. 
Waiting and waiting 
For the wet rain. 
Little white Lily 
Holdeth her cup ; 
Bain is fast falling 
And filling it up. 

4. Little white Lily 
Said, " Good again, 
When I am thirsty 
To have nice rain ; 
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Now I am stronger, 
Now I am cool : 
Heat cannot bum me, 
My veins are so fulL" 

5. Little white Lily 
Smells very sweet ; 
On her head sunshine, 
Bain at her feet. 
" Thanks to the sunshine, 
Thanks to the rain ! 
I^ittle white Lily 
Is happy again.'* 



HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 

Bom 1807— Died 1882. 



THE CHILDREN'S HOUR. 

1. Between the dark and the daylight. 

When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day's occupations 
That is known as the children's hour. 

2. I hear in the chamber above me 

The patter of little feet, 
The sound of a door that is opened, 
And voices soft and sweet. 

3. From my study I see in the lamplight, 

Descending the broad hall stair, 
Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair. 

4. A whisper, and then a silence : 

Yet I know by their merry eyes 
They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise. 

6. A sudden rush from the stairway, 
A sudden raid from the hall I 



HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
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By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle walL 

6. They climb up into my turret, 

O'er the arms and back of my chair 
If I try to escape, they surround me ; 
They seem to be everywhere. 

7. They almost devour me with kisses, 

Their arms about me entwine, 
Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen^ 
In his mouse-tower on the Rhine ! 

8. Do you think, O blqe-eyed 'banditti, 

Because you have scaled the wall. 
Such an old 'moustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all ? 

9. I have you fast in my fortress, 

And will not let you depart. 
But put you down into the dungeon 
In the round tower of my heart. 

10. And there will I keep you for ever. 
Yes, for ever and a day. 
Till the walls shall crumble to ruin. 
And moulder in dust away ! 



[robbers, 
[soldier. 



HOW HIAWATHA LEARNED HIS LESSONS. 

At the door on summer evenings 
Sat the little Hiawatha, 
Heard the whispering of the pine-trees, 
Heard the lapping of the water, 
Sounds of music, words of wonder : 
" Minne-wawa ! " said the pine-trees, 
" Madway-aushka ! " said the water. 



1 The Bishop of Bingen, etc. Bishop 
Hatto was devoured by mice (or rats) in 
his castle, as a punishment for his cruelty 
during a famine to the poor under his 

(863) 



charge. He invited them to his bam, on 
pretence of giving them com ; but when it 
was full he locked the door and set lire to 
the building. 

17 
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Saw the fire-fly, Wah-wah-taysee, 

Flitting through the dusk of evening, 

With the twinkle of its candle 10 

Lighting up the brakes and bushes ; 

And he sang the song of children, 

Sang the song Nokomis taught him : 
" Wah-wah-taysee, little fire-fly. 

Little, flitting, white-fire creature, 

Light me with your little candle, 

Ere upon my bed I lay me. 

Ere in sleep I close my eyelids ! '* 
Saw the moon rise from the water. 

Rippling, rounding from the water, 20 

Saw the flecks and shadows on it : 

Whispered, " What is that, Nokomis ? ^ 

And the good Nokomis answered : 
" Once a warrior, very angry, 

Seized his grandmother, and threw her 

Up into the sky at midnight. 

Right against the moon he threw her ; 

Tis her body that you see there." 
Saw the rainbow in the heaven, 

In the eastern sky the rainbow : 30 

Whispered, " What is that Nokomis ? 

And the good Nokomis answered : 
" 'Tis the heaven of flowers you see there ; 

All the wild-flowers of the forest, 

All the lilies of the prairie. 

When on earth they fade and perish, 

Blossom in that heaven above us." 
When he heard the owls at midnight, 

Hooting, laughing in the forest : 
" What is that ? " he cried, in terror ; 40 

" What is that,** he said, " Nokomis ? " 

And the good Nokomis answered : 
" That is but the owl and owlet. 

Talking in their native language. 

Talking, scolding at each other." 
Then the little Hiawath*^ 

Learneil of every bird its 

Learned their names anc* 
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How they built their nesU in summer, 

How they hid themselves in winter ; 50 

Talked with them whene'er he met them, 

Called them " Hiawatha's chickens." 

Of all beasts he learned the language ; 
Learned their names and all their secrets— 
How the beavers built their lodges, 
Where the squirrels hid their acorns, 
How the reindeer ran so swiftly, 
Why the rabbit was so timid ; 
Talked with them whene'er he met them, 
Called them " Hiawatha's brothers." 60 
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A GREYPORT LEGEND. 

1 They ran through the streets of the seaport town, 
They peered from the decks of the ships that lay ; 
The cold sea-fog that came whitening down. 
Was never as cold or white as they. 

*' Ho, Starbuck and Pinckney and Tenterden ! 
Run for your shallops, gather your men, 
Scatter your boats on the lower bay." 

2. Good cause for fear ! In the thick mid-day 
The hulk that lay by the rotting pier. 
Filled with the children in happy play, 
Parted its moorings and drifted clear, — 

Drifted clear beyond the reach or call, — 
Thirteen children they were in all, — 
All adrift in the lower bay ! 

3. Said a hard-faced skipper, " God help us all ! 
She will not float till the turning tide ! " 
Said his wife, " My darling will hear my call, 
Whether in sea or heaven she bide," 

And she lifted a quavering voice and high, 
Wild and strange as a sea-bird's cry, 
Till they shuddered and wondered at her side. 
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4. The fog drove down on each labouring crew, 
Veiled each from each and the sky and shore : 
There was not a sound but the breath they drew, 
And the lap of water and creak of oar ; 

And they felt the breath of the downs, fresh blown 
0*er leagues of clover and cold gray stone. 
But not from the lips that had gone before. 

6. They come no more. But they tell the tale, 
That, when fogs are thick on the harbour reef. 
The mackerel fishers shorten sail ; 
For the signal they know will bring relief : 

For the voices of children, still at play 
In a phantom hulk that drifts alway 
Through channels whose waters never fail 

6. It is but a foolish shipman's tale, 
A theme for a poet's idle page ; 
But still, when the mists of doubt prevail, 
And we lie becalmed by the shores of Age, 

We hear from the misty troubled shore 
The voice of the children gone before. 
Drawing the soul to its anchorage. 
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ON THE DEATH OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 

1. Captain ! my Captain ! our fearful trip is done ; 

The ship has weathered every rock, the prize we sought is won ; 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all exulting. 
While follow eyes, the steady keel, the vessel grim and daring : 
But O heart ! heart ! heart ! 
Oh the bleeding drops of red. 
Where on the deck my Captain lies 
Fallen cold and dead. 

2. Captain ! my Captain ! rise up and hear the bells ; 

Rise up — for you the flag is flung — for you the bugle trills ; 
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For you bouquets and ribboned wreaths — for you the shores a- 

crowding ; 
For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager faces turning : 
Here, Captain ! dear father ! 
This arm beneath your head ; 

It is some dream that on the deck 
You've fallen cold and dead. 

3. My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and stiU; 
My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse nor will ; 
The ship is anchored safe and sound, its voyage closed and done ; 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with object won : 
Exult, O shores, and ring, O bells ! 
But I with mournful tread, 
Walk the deck my Captain hes 
Fallen cold and dead. 
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OLD IRONSIDES. 

1. Ay, tear her tattered ensign down ! 

Long has it waved on high, 
And many an eye has danced to see 

That banner in the sky ; 
Beneath it rung the battle shout, 

And burst the cannon's roar ; — 
The meteor of the ocean air 

Shall sweep the clouds no more ! 

2. Her deck, once red with heroes' blood, 

Wliere knelt the vanquished foe, 
When winds were hurrying o'er the flood, 

And waves were white below. 
No more shall feel the victor's tread, 

Or know the conquered knee ; — 
The harpies of the shore shall pluck 

The eagle of the sea ! 
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3. Oh, better that her shattered hulk 

Should sink beneath the wave ; 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 

And there should be her grave. 
Nail to the mast her holy flag, 

Set every threadbare sail, 
And give her to the god of storms, 

The lightning and the gale ! 
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THE FOUNTAIN. 

1. Into the sunshine. 

Full of the light, 
Leaping and flashing 
lSx)m mom till night ! 

2. Into the moonlight. 

Whiter than snow, 
Waving, so flower-like, 
When the winds blow ! 

3. Into the starlight, 

Rushing in spray, 
Happy at midnight, 
Happy by day ! 

4 Ever in motion. 

Blithesome and cheery. 
Still climbing heavenward, 
Never aweary ; 

5. Glad of all weathers. 

Still seeming best, 
Upward or downward 
Motion thy rest ; 

6. Full of a nature 

Nothing can tame, 
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Changed every moment, 
Ever the same ; 

7. Ceaseless aspiring, 

' Ceaseless content, 
Darkness or sunshine 
Thy element ; 

8. Glorious fountain I 

' Let my heart be 
Fresh, changeful, constant. 
Upward like thee ! 



THE SINGING LEAVES. 

I. 
1. " "What fairings will ye that I bring ?" 
Said the King to his daughters three; 
" For I to Vanity Fair am boune : 
Now say, what shall they be 1" 

2. Then up and spake the eldest daughter, 

That lady tall and grand : 
" O, bring me pearls and diamonds great, 
And gold rings for my hand." 

3. Thereafter spake the second daughter. 

That was both white and red : 
" For me bring silks that will stand alone, 
And a gold comb for my head." 

4. Then came the turn of the least daughter, 

That was whiter than thistle-down, 
And among the gold of her blithesome hair 
Dim shone the golden crown : 

6.« There came a bird this morning 

And sang 'neath my bower eaves. 

Till I dreamed, as his music made me, 

* Ask thou for the Singing Leaves."' 
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6. Then the brow of the King swelled crimson 
With a flush of angry scorn : 
•* Well have ye spoken, my two eldest, 
And chosen as ye were bom ; 

7." But she like a thing of peasant race, 
That is happy binding the sheaves !'* 
Then he saw her dead mother in her face, 
And said, " Thou shalt have thy Leaves.' 

II. 

8. He mounted and rode three days and nights 

Till he came to Vanity Fair, 
And 'twas easy to buy the gems and the silk, 
But no Singing Leaves were there. 

9. Then deep in the greenwood rode he, 

And asked of every tree, 
" 0, if you have ever a Singing Leaf, 
I pray you give it me !" 

10. But the trees all kept their counsel, 

And never a word said they. 
Only there sighed from the pine-tops 
A music of seas far away ; 

11. Only the pattering aspen 

Made a sound of growing rain, 
That fell ever faster and faster, 
Then faltered to silence again. 

12." where shall I find a little foot-page, 
That would win both hose and shoon, 
And will bring to me the Singing Leaves 
If they grow under the moon ?" 

13. Then lightly turned him Walter the page. 
By the stirrup as he ran : 
" Now pledge ye me the truesome word 
Of a king and gentleman, 

14.*' That you will give me the first, first thing 
You meet at your castle-gate. 
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And the Princess shall get the Singing Leaves, 
Or mine be a traitor's fate." 

16. The King's head dropt upon his breast 
A moment, as it might be : 
" 'Twill be my dog," he thought, and said. 
" My faith I plight to thee." 

16. Then "Walter took from next his heart 

A packet small and thin, 
" Now give you this to the Princess Anne, — 
The Singing Leaves are therein." 

III. 

17. As the King rode in at his castle-gate, 

A maiden to meet him ran, 
And " Welcome, father !" she laughed and cried 
Together, the Princess Anne. 

18." Lo, here the Singing Leaves," quoth he, 
" And woe ! but they cost me dear." 
She took the packet, and the smile 
Deepened down beneath the tear. 

19. It deepened down till it reached her heart. 

And then gushed up again. 
And lighted her tears as the sudden sun 
Transfigures the summer rain. 

20. And the first leaf when it was opened 

Sang, " I am Walter the page. 
And the songs I sing 'neath thy window 
Are my only heritage." 

21. And the second leaf sang, " But in the land 

That is neither on earth nor sea, 
My lute and I are lords of more 
Than thrice this kingdom's fee." 

22. And the third leaf sang, " Be mine ! be mine !" 

And ever it sang, " Be mine !" 
Then sweeter it sang and ever sweeter. 
And said, " I am thine ! thine ! thine !" 
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23. At the first leaf she grew pale enough, 
At the second she tamed aside, 
At the third 'twas as if a lily flushed 
"With a rose's red heart's tide. 

24." Good counsel gave the bird," said she ; 
" I have my hope thrice o'er, 
For they sing to my very heart," she said, 
" And it sings to them evermore." 

26. She brought to him her beauty and truth, 
But and broad earldoms three, 
And he made her queen of the broader lands 
He held of his lute in fee. 
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ROBERT OF LINCOLN. 

1. Merrily swinging on brier and weed, 

Near to the nest of his little dame. 
Over the mountain-side or mead, 
Robert of Lincoln is telling his name : 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link,^ 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Snug and safe is that nest of ours, 
Hidden among the summer flowers. 
Chee, chee, chee. 

2. Robert of Lincoln is gaily drest, 

Wearing a bright black wedding-coat ; 
White are his shoulders and white his crest, 
Hear him call in his merry note : 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Look what a nice new coat of mine, 
Sure there was never a bird so fine. 
Chee, chee, chee. 

1 Bob-o'-link, the popular name of the rice-bird in the New England States. 
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3. Robert of Lincoln's Quaker wife, 

Pretty and quiet, with plain browji wings, 
Passing at home a patient life, 
Broods in the grass while her husband sings : 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Brood, kind creature ; you need not fear 
Thieves and robbers, while I am here. 
Chee, chee, chee. 

4 Modest and shy as a nun is she. 
One weak chirp is her only note. 
Braggart, and prince of braggarts, is he. 
Pouring boasts from his little throat : 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Never was I afraid of man ; 
Catch me, cowardly knaves, if you can ! 
Chee, chee, chee. 

5. Six white eggs on a bed of hay, 

Flecked with purple, a pretty sight ! 
There as the mother sits all day, 
Robert is singing with all his might : 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Nice good wife that never goes out, 
Keeping house while I frolic about. 
Cliee, chee, chee. 

6. Soon as the little ones chip the shell. 

Six wide mouths are open for food ; 
Robert of Lincoln bestirs him well, 
Gathering seeds for the hungry brood : 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
This new life is likely to be 
Hard, for a gay young fellow like me. 
Chee, chee, chee. 

7. Robert of Lincoln at length is made 

Sober with work, and silent with care ; 
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8. Off is his holiday garment laid, 

Half forgotten that merry air : 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Nobody knows but my mate and 1 
Where our nest and our nestlings lie. 
Chee, chee, chee. 

9. Summer wanes ; the children are grown ; 

Fun and frolic no more he knows ; 
Robert of Lincoln's a humdrum crone ; 
Off he flies, and we sing as he goes : 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
When you can pipe that merry old strain, 
Robert of Lincoln, come back again. 
Chee, chee, chee. 
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